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S.    WEIR   MITCHELL 

WITH  THE  AFFECTION  AXD  MEMORIEiS   OF  ALL  MY  LIFE 


TO   THE    RKADRR 


You  know  the  great  text  in  Burns,  I  am  sure, 
where  he  wishes  he  could  see  himself  as  others 
see  him.  Well,  here  lies  the  hitch  in  many  a 
work  of  art:  if  its  maker  —  poet,  painter,  or 
novelist  —  could  but  have  become  its  audience 
too,  for  a  single  day,  before  he  launched  it  ir- 
revocably upon  the  uncertain  ocean  of  publicity, 
how  much  better  his  boat  would  often  sail !  How 
many  little  touches  to  the  rigging  he  would  give, 
how  many  little  drops  of  oil  to  the  engines  here 
and  there,  the  need  of  which  he  had  nex'cr  sus- 
pected, but  for  that  trial  trip!  1  hat's  where  the 
ship-builders  and  dramatists  have  the  advantage 
over  us  others:  they  can  dock  their  productions, 
and  tinker  at  them.  Even  to  the  musician  comes 
this  useful  chance,  and  Schumann  can  reform  the 
proclamation  which  opens  his   I3-fiat  Symphony. 

Still,  to  publish  a  story  in  weekly  numbers  pre- 
viously to  its  appearance  as  a  book  does  some- 
times give  to  the  watchful  author  an  opportunity 
to  learn,  before  h  is  too  late,  where  he  has  failed 
in  clearness;  and  it  brings  him  also,  through  the 
mails,  some  few  questions  that  are  pleasant  and 
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])r()pcr  to  answiT  when  his  story  sets  forth  united 
uj)()n  its  journi}-  of  adventure  among  gentle 
readers. 

How  came  iiiy  liero  by  his  name  ? 

If  you  will  open  a  book  more  valuable  than 
anv  I  dare  liope  to  write,  and  more  entertain- 
ing too,  /"//(•  Life  of  Paul  Jojils,  1)\-  Mr.  Buell, 
you  will  find  the  real  ancestor  of  this  imaginary 
boy,  and  fall  in  love  with  John  JMayrant  the 
First,  as  did  his  immortal  captain  of  the  Bon 
Houiuic  Riihavd.  He  came  from  South  Caro- 
lina; and  believing  his  seed  and  name  were 
perished  there  to-day,  I  gave  him  a  descendant. 
I  have  learned  that  the  name,  until  recently,  was 
in  existence;  I  trust  it  will  not  seem  taken  in 
vain   in   these  j)ages. 

Whence  came  such  a  person  as  Augustus? 

Our  hapj)ier  cities  produce  many  Augustuses, 
and  may  they  long  continue  to  do  so!  If  Au- 
gustus displeases  any  one,  so  much  the  worse  for 
that  one,  not  for  Augustus.  To  be  sure,  he 
doesn't  admire  over  heartily  the  parvenus  of  steel 
or  oil,  whose  too  sudden  money  takes  them  to  the 
divorce  court ;  he  calls  them  the  'yellow  rich  ';  do 
you  object  to  that?  Nor  does  he  think  that 
those  Americans  who  prefer  their  pockets  to  their 
patriotism,  are  good  citizens.  He  says  of  such 
people  that  'eternal  vigilance  cannot  watch  liberty 
and  the  titdcer  at  the  same  tim.e.'      Do  vou  obiect 
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to  that  ?  Wh\-.  the  young  man  would  be  |)cr- 
fcct,  did  he  but  attend  his  primaries  and  vote 
more  regularly, —  and  wlu)  wants  a  perfect  young 
man  ? 

What  would  John  ]VIa\rant  have  done  if  Ifor- 
tense  had  not  challensjerl  him  as  she  did? 

I  have  never  known,  and  1  fear  we  might  liave 
had  a  tragedy. 

Would  the  old  ladies  really  have  spoken  to 
Augustus  about  the  love  difficulties  of  John 
Mayrant? 

I  must  plead  guilty.  The  old  ladies  of  Kings 
Port,  like  American  gentlefolk  everywhere,  keep 
family  matters  sacredly  inside  the  family  circle. 
But  you  see,  had  they  not  told  Augustus,  how  in 
the  world  could  I  have  told  —  however,  I  plead 
guilty. 

Certain  passages  have  been  interpreted  most 
surprisingly  to  signify  a  feeling  against  the  col- 
ored race,  that  is  by  no  means  mine.  My  only 
wish  regarding  these  people,  to  whom  we  owe  an 
immeasurable  responsibility,  is  to  see  the  best 
that  is  in  them  prevail.  Discord  over  this 
seems  on  the  wane,  and  sane  views  gaining. 
The  issue  sits  on  all  our  shoulders,  but  local 
variations  call  foi  a  sliding  scale  of  policy.  So 
admirably  dispassionate  a  novel  as  The  Eldrr 
Brother,  by  Mr.  Jervey,  forwards  the  understand- 
injr  of   Northerners   unfamiliar   v,ith   the    South, 
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and  also  that  fricndlinc'ss  between  the  two  places, 
which  is  retarded  chiefly  by  tactless  newspapers. 

iVh,  tact  should  have  been  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues;  and  if  I  didn't  j)ossess  a  spice  of  it  my- 
self, I  should  here  thank  by  name  certain  two 
members  of  the  St.  Michael  family  of  Kincrs 
Port  for  their  patience  with  this  comedy,  before 
ever  it  saw  the  liL,dit.  Tact  bids  us  away  from 
many  pleasures;  but  it  can  never  efface  the 
memory  of   kindness. 
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LADY    BALTIIMORE 


A    WORD    ABOUT    MY    AUNT 

LIKE  Adam,  our  first  conspicuous  ancestor,  I 
must  begin,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  a  woman  ; 
I  am  glad  to  recognize  that  I  differ  from  the  father 
of  my  sex  in  no  important  particular,  being  as 
manlike  as  most  of  his  sons.  Therefore  it  is  the 
woman,  my  Aunt  Carola,  who  must  bear  the  whole 
reproach  of  the  folly  which  I  shall  forthwith  con- 
fess to  you,  since  she  it  was  who  put  it  into  my 
head  ;  and,  as  it  was  only  to  make  Eve  happy  that 
her  husband  ever  consented  to  eat  the  disastrous 
apple,  so  I,  save  to  please  my  relative,  had  never 
aspired  to  become  a  Selected  Salic  Scion,  I 
rejoice  now  that  I  did  so,  that  I  yielded  to  her 
temptation.  Ours  is  a  wide  country,  and  most  of 
us  know  but  our  own  corner  of  it,  while,  thanks 
to  my  Aunt,  I  have  been  able  to  add  another  cor- 
ner. This,  among  many  other  enlightenments  of 
travel  and  education,  do  I  owe  her;  she  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  all  that  is  to  come ;  therefore 
it  were  lacking  in  deference  did  I  pass  her  and 
the  Scions  by  without  due  mention,  —  employing 
no  English  but  such  as  fits  a  theme  so  stately. 
Although  she  never  left  the  threshold,  nor  went 
to   Kings  Port  with  me,  nor  saw  the  boy,  or  the 
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girl,  or  any  part  of  what  befell  them,  she  knew 
quite  well  who  the  boy  was.  When  I  wrote  her 
about  him,  she  remembered  one  of  his  grand- 
mothers whom  she  had  visited  during  her  own 
girlhood,  long  before  the  war,  both  in  Kings  Port 
and  ai  the  family  plantation  ;  and  this  old  memory 
led  her  to  express  a  kindly  interest  in  him.  How 
odd  and  far  away  that  interest  seems,  now  that  it 
has  been  turned  to  cold  displeasure ! 

Some  other  day,  perhaps,  I  may  try  to  tell  you 
much  more  than  1  can  tell  you  here  about  Aunt 
Carola  and  her  Colonial  Society  —  that  apple 
which  Kve,  in  the  form  of  my  Aunt,  held  out  to 
me.  Never  had  1  expected  to  feel  rise  in  me  the 
appetite  for  this  particular  fruit,  t'nough  I  had 
known  such  hunger  to  exist  in  som  ,'  of  my  neigh- 
bors. Once  a  worthy  dame  of  my  town,  at  whose 
dinner-table  young  men  and  maidens  of  fashion 
sit  constantly,  asked  me  with  much  sentiment  if  I 
was  aware  that  she  was  descended  from  Boadicea. 
Why  had  she  never  (I  asked  her)  revealed  this 
to  me  before?  And  upon  her  informing  me  that 
she  had  learned  it  only  that  very  day,  I  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  great  distance  to  have  descended  so 
suddenly.  To  this,  after  a  look  at  me,  she  as- 
sented, adding  that  she  had  the  ijood  news  from 
the  office  of  The  American  Almanack  dc  Got  ha. 
Union  Square,  New  York  ;  and  she  recommended 
that  publication  to  me.  There  was  but  a  slight 
fee  to  pay,  a  matter  of  fifty  dollars  or  upwards, 
and  for  this  trifling  sum  you  were  furnished  with 
your  rightful  coat-of-arms  and  with  papers  clearly 
tracing  your  family  to  the  Druids,  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins, and  all  the  best  people  in  the  world.     There- 
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fore  I  felicitated  the  Boadicean  lady  upon  the 
illustrious  progenitrix  with  whom  the  Almanach 
de  Gotha  had  provided  her  for  so  small  a  con- 
sideration, and  observed  that  for  myself  I  sup- 
posed I  should  continue  to  rest  content  with  the 
thought  that  in  our  enlightened  Republic  every 
American  was  himself  a  sovereign.  But  that, 
said  the  lady,  afl.r  giving  me  another  look,  is  so 
different  from  Boadicea!  And  to  this  I  perfectly 
agreed.  Later  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  in  a 
roundabout  way  that  she  had  pronounced  me 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  young  men  in  society, 
though  sophisticated.  I  have  not  cherished  this 
against  her;  my  gift  of  humor  puzzles  many  who 
can  see  only  my  refinement  and  my  scrupulous 
attention  to  dress. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  counted  myself  proof  against  all 
Boadiceas.  But  you  have  noticed  —  have  you  not  ? 
—  how,  whenever  a  few  people  gather  together 
and  style  themselves  something,  and  choose  a 
president,  and  eight  or  nine  vice-presidents,  and 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  a  committee  on 
elections,  and  then  let  it  be  known  that  almost 
nobody  else  is  qualified  to  belong  to  it,  that  there 
springs  up  immediately  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  breasts  a  fiery  craving  to  get  into  that 
body.-*  You  may  try  this  experiment  in  science, 
law,  medicine,  art,  letters,  society,  farming,  I  care 
not  what,  but  you  will  set  the  same  craving  afire 
in  doctors,  academicians,  and  dog  breeders  all  over 
the  earth.  Thus,  when  my  Aunt  —  the  president, 
herself,  mind  you  !  —  said  to  me  one  day  that  she 
thought,  if  I  proved  my  qualifications,  my  name 
might  be  favorably  considered   by  the   Selected 
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Salic  bcions —  I  say  no  more;  I  blush,  though 
you  cannot  see  me ;  when  I  am  tempted.  I  seem 
to  be  human,  after  all. 

At  first,  to  be  sure,  I  met  Aunt  Carola's  sug- 
gestion in  the  wav  that  I  am  too  readv  to  meet 
many  of  her  remarks;  for  you  must  know  she 
once,  with  sincere  simplicity  and  gond-will,  told 
my  Uncle  Andrew  (her  husband;  she  is  oily  my 
Aunt  bv  marriage)  that  she  had  married  beneath 
her;  and  she  seemed  unjirepared  for  his  reception 
of  this  candid  statement:  Uncle  Andrew  was  un- 
affectedly merrv  over  it.  Ever  since  then  all  of 
us  wait  liopcfully  every  day  for  what  she  riiay  do 
or  say  next. 

She  is  from  old  New  York,  oldest  New  York ; 
the  family  manor  is  still  habitable,  near  Cold 
Spring;  she  was,  in  her  youth,  handsome,  I  am 
assured  by  those  v  j  word  I  have  always 
trusted;  her  ajjpearai  ^e  e /en  to-day  causes  people 
to  turn  and  look;  she  is  not  tall  in  feet  and 
inches  —  I  have  to  stoop  considerably  when  she 
commands  from  me  the  familiarity  of  a  kiss;  but 
in  the  quality  which  we  call  force,  in  moral  stature, 
she  must  be  full  eight  feet  high.  When  rebuking 
me,  she  can  pronounce  a  single  word,  my  name, 
"Augustus!"  in  a  tone  that  renders  further  re- 
mark needless;  and  you  should  see  her  eye  when 
she  says  of  certain  newcomers  in  our  society,  "  I 
don't  know  them."  She  can  make  her  curtsy  as 
appalling  as  a  natural  law  ;  she  knows  also  how 
to  "  take  umbrage,"  which  is  something  that  I 
never  knew  any  one  else  to  take  outside  of  a 
book  ;  she  is  a  highly  pronounced  Christian,  hold- 
ing all  Unitarians  wicked  and  all  Methodists  vul- 
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gar ;  and  once,  when  she  was  talking  (as  she  docs 
frequently)  about  King  James  and  tiie  Knglish 
reUgion  and  the  Enghsh  Bible,  and  I  reminded 
her  that  the  Jews  wrote  it,  she  said  widi  displeas- 
ure that  she  made  no  doubt  King  James  had  — 
"well,  seen  to  ii:  that  all  foreign  matter  was  ex- 
j)unged  " — I  give  you  her  own  words.  Unless 
you  have  moved  in  our  best  American  society 
(and  by  this  I  do  not  at  all  mean  the  lower  classes 
with  dollars  and  no  grandfathers,  who  live  in 
palaces  at  Newport,  and  look  forward  to  ever}-- 
thing  and  back  to  nothing,  but  those  Americans 
with  grandfathers  and  no  dollars,  who  live  in 
boarding-houses,  and  look  forward  to  nothing  and 
back  to  everything)  —  unices  you  have  known  this 
haughty  and  imj^roving  milie^i,  you  have  never 
seen  anything  like  my  Aunt  Carola.  Of  course, 
with  Uncle  Andrew's  money,  she  does  not  live  in 
a  boarding-house ;  and  I  shall  finish  this  brief 
attempt  to  place  her  before  you  by  adding  that 
she  can  be  very  kind,  very  loyal,  very  public-spir- 
ited, and  that  I  am  truly  attached  to  her. 

"  Upon  your  mother's  side  of  the  family,"  she 
said,  "  of  course." 

"  Me! "    I  did  not  have  to  feign  amazement. 

My  Aunt  was  silent. 

"  Me  descended  from  a  king  '^.  " 

My  Aunt  nodded  with  an  indulgent  stateliness. 
"  There  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  it." 

"  Royal  blood  in  my  veins.  Aunt  i^  " 

"  I  have  said  so,  Augustus.  Why  make  me 
repeat  it 't  " 

It  was  now,  I  fear,  that  I  met  Aunt  Carola  in 
that  untitting  spirit,  that  volatile  mood,  which,  as 
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I  have  said  already,  her  remarks  often  rouse  in 
me. 

"  And  from  what  sovereign  may  I  hope  that 
I  —  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  consult  a  recent  admirable  compi- 
lation, entitled  Tlic  American  Almanack  dc  Gotlia, 
you  will  find  that  Henry  the  Seventh  —  "  _     • 

"  Aunt,  1  pm  .0  much  relieved  !  For  I  think 
that  I  might  have  hesitated  to  trace  it  back  had 
you  said  —  well  —  Charles  the  Second,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Elizabeth." 

At  this  point  I  should  have  been  wise  to  notice 
my  Aunt's  eye  ;  but  I  did  not  and  I  continued 
imprudently:  — 

"  Though  why  hesitate  .^  I  have  never  heard 
that  there  was  anybody  present  to  marry  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  so  why  should  we  all  make  such  a 
to-do  about  —  " 

"Augustus!" 

She  uttered  my  name  in  that  quiet  but  prodi- 
gious tone  to  which  I  have  alluded  above. 

It  was  I  who  was  now  silent. 

"Augustus,  if  you  purpose  trifling,  you  may 
leave  the  room." 

"  Oh,  Aunt,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  never 
meant  —  " 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  impels  you  to  adopt 
such  a  manner  to  me,  when  I  am  trying  to  do 
something  for  you." 

I  hastened  to  strengthen  my  apologies  with  a 
manner  becoming  the  possible  descendant  of  a 
king  toward  a  lady  of  distinction,  and  my  Aunt 
was    pleased  to  pass  over  my  recent  lapse  from 
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which  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  is  genealogy,  begin- 
ning with  her  own. 

"  If  your  title  to  royal  blood,"  she  said,  "  were  as 
plain  as  mine  (through  Admiral  P>ombo,you  know), 
you  would  not  need  any  careful  research." 

She  told  me  a  great  deal  of  genealogy,  which  I 
spare  you ;  it  was  not  one  family  tree,  it  was  a 
forest  of  them.  It  gradually  appeared  that  a 
grandmother  of  my  mother's  grandfather  had  been 
a  Fanning,  and  there  were  sundry  kinds  of  Fan- 
nings,  right  ones  and  wrong  ones ;  the  point  for 
me  was,  what  kind  had  mine  been.?  No  family 
record  showed  this.  If  it  was  F"annino:  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  variety,  or  F'anning  of  the  Ala- 
mance, then  I  was  no  king's  descendant. 

"  Worthy  New  Fngland  people,  I  understand," 
said  my  Aunt  with  her  nod  of  indulgent  stateli- 
ness,  referring  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  species, 
"but  of  entirely  bourgeois  extraction  —  Paul  Jones 
himself,  you  know,  was  a  mere  gardener's  son  — 
while  the  Alamance  Fanning  was  one  of  those 
infamous  regulators  who  opposed  Governor 
Tryon.  Not  through  any  such  cattle  could  you 
be  one  of  us,"  said  my  Aunt. 

But  a  dim,  distant,  hitherto  uncharted  Henry 
Tudor  Fanning  had  fought  in  some  of  the  early 
Indian  wars,  and  the  last  of  his  known  blood  was 
reported  to  have  fallen  while  fighting  bravely  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens.  In  him  my  hope  lay. 
Records  of  Tarleton,  records  of  Marion's  men, 
these  were  what  I  must  search,  and  for  these  I 
had  best  go  to  Kings  Port.  If  I  returned  with 
kinship  proven,  then  I  might  be  a  Selected  Salic 
Scion,  a  chosen  vessel,  a  roval  seed-  one  in  thp 
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most  exalted  circle  of  men  and  women  upon  our 
coasts.  The  other  qualifications  were  already 
mine:  ancestors  colonial  and  bellicose  upon  land 
and  sea  — 

" — besides  having  acquired,"  my  Aunt  was 
so  good  as  to  say,  "sufficient  personal  present- 
ability  since  your  life  in  Paris,  of  which  I  had 
rather  not  know  too  much,  .Augustus.  It  is  a  pity," 
she  repeated,  "that  you  will  have  so  much  research. 
With  my  family  it  was  all  so  satisfactorily  clear 
through  Kill-devil  Bombo  —  Admiral  Bombo's 
spirited,  reckless  son." 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  I  did  not  venture 
to  betray  my  ignorance  of  these  Bombos ;  I 
worked  my  eyebrows  to  express  a  silent  and  time- 
worn  familiarity. 

"  Go  to  Kings  Port.  You  need  a  holiday,  at 
any  rate.  And  I,"  my  Aunt  handsom^ily  finished, 
"will  make  the  journey  a  present  to  ycu." 

This  generosity  made  me  at  once,  and  sincerely, 
repentant  for  my  flippancy  concerning  Charles  the 
Second  and  Elizabeth.  And  so,  partly  from  being 
tempted  by  this  apple  (if  P/ve,  and  partly  because 
recent  overwork  had  tired  me,  but  chiefly  for  her 
sake,  and  not  to  thwart  at  the  outset  her  kindly- 
meant  ambitions  for  me,  I  kissed  the  hand  of  my 
Aunt  Carola  and  set  forth  to  Kings  Port. 

"  Come  back  one  of  us,"  was  her  parting  bene- 
diction. 
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'■-p^HUS  it  was  that  I  came  to  sojourn  in  the 
A  most  appealing,  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
wistful  town  in  America;  whose  visible  sadness 
and  distinction  stem  also  to  speak  audibly,  speak 
in  the  sound  of  the  quiet  waves  that  ripple  round 
her  Southern  front,  speak  in  the  church-bells  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  breathe  not  only  in  the  soft 
salt  air,  but  in  the  perfume  of  every  gentle,  old- 
fashioned  rose  that  blooms  behind  the  high  gar- 
den walls  of  falling  mellow-tinted  plaster:  Kings 
Fort  the  retrospective.  Kings  Port  the  belated, 
who  from  her  pensive  porticoes  looks  over  her 
two  rivers  to  the  marshes  and  the  trees  beyond, 
the  live-oaks,  veiled  in  gray  moss,  brooding  with 
memories  !  Were  she  my  city,  how  I  should  love 
her! 

But  though  my  city  she  cannot  be,  the  enchant- 
ing image  of  her  is  mine  to  keep,  to  carry  with 
me  wheresoever  I  may  go;  for  who,  having  seen 
her,  could  forget  her?  Therefore  I  thank  Aunt 
Carola  for  this  gift,  and  for  what  must  always 
go  with  it  in  my  mind,  the  quiet  and  strange 
romance  which  I  saw  happen,  and  came  finally 
to  sha-e  in.  Why  it  is  that  my  Aunt  no  longer 
wishes  to  know  either  the  boy  or  the  girl,  or  even 
to  henr  their  na.mes  m.entioned-.  von  shall  learn  at 
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the  vnd,  when  I  have  finished  with  the  wecldin<;; 
for  this  liappy  story  of  loxe  ends  witii  a  weddint;, 
and  begins  in  the  U'onian's  Exchantre,  which  the 


Kin^i^s  Port  the  retrospective 

ladies  of  Kings  Port  have  estabHshed,and  (I  trust) 
lucratively  conduct,  in  Royal  Street. 

Royal    Street !      There's    a    relevance    in    this 
name,  a  fitness  to  my  errand  ;    but  that  is  pure 
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The  Woman's  Exchange  haj^pfucd  to  be  there, 
a  decorous  re'sort  for  those  who  became  hungry, 
as  I  did.  at  the  hour  of  noon  each  day.  In  my 
very  pleasant  board in,t;-house,  where,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  one  dreadful  boarder,  a  tall  lady,  wliom 
I  soon  secretly  called  Juno  —  but  let  unpleasant 
thini;s  wait  —  in  the  very  ])lea>ant  hou.se  wiuMt  I 
boarded  (I   had  left  my  hotel   after  oni'  nii;ht) 


our 


breakfast  was  at  eight,  and  our  dinner  not  until 
three:  sacred  meal  hf)urs  in  Kin^^s  I'ort,  a>  invio- 
lable, I  fancy,  as  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  a  i^ap  quite  beyond  the  stretch  of  my 
Northern  vitals.  Therefore,  at  twelve,  it  was  my 
habit  to  leave  my  I\anning  researches  for  a  while, 
and  lunch  at  the  l^xchange  upon  chocolate  and 
sandwiches  most  delicate  in  savor.  As,  one  day, 
I  was  luxuriously  biting  one  of  these,  1  heard  his 
voice  and  what  he  was  saying.  Both  the  voice 
and  the  interesting  order  he  was  giving  caused 
me,  at  my  small  table,  in  the  dim  back  of  the 
room,  to  stop  and  watch  him  where  he  stood  in 
the  light  at  the  counter  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
door.  Young  he  was,  very  youitg.  twenty-two  or 
three  at  the  most,  and  as  he  stood,  with  hat  in 
hand,  speaking  to  the  i)retty  girl  behind  the 
counter,  his  head  and  side-face  were  of  a  romantic 
and  high-strung  look.  It  was  a  cake  that  he 
desired  made,  a  cake  for  a  wedding;  and  I  directly 
found  myself  curious  to  know  whose  wedding. 
Even  a  dull  wedding  interests  me  more  than 
other  dull  events,  because  it  can  arouse  so  much 
surmise  and  so  much  prophecy ;  but  in  this  wed- 
ding I  instantly,  because  of  his  strange  and^win- 
ning  embarrassment,  became  quite  absorbed,   riovv 
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came  it  he  was  orderiiic;  the  cakr  for  it?  IJlush- 
lu'j,  like  tlic  boy  that  he  was  untiivly.  he  spoke  in 
a  most  en^ai^ing  voice:  "No,  not  V'larged  ;  and 
as  you  don't  know  me,  I  had  better  pav  for  it  now." 

Seh-possession  in  his  s})ccch  he  ahnost  had; 
but  the  blood  in  his  cheeks  and  forehead  was 
beyond   his  control. 

A  reply  came  from  behind  the  counter:  "We 
don't  expect  payment  until  delivery." 

"Hut  —  a  —  but  on  that  niornim;  I  shall  be 
rather  ixirticularly  eni;aged."  His  tones  sank 
almost  away  on   these   words. 

"  We  should  prefer  to  wait,  then.  Y(ju  will  leave 
your  address.      In  half-pound   boxes,  I  suppose.'*" 

"Hoxes.?  Oh,  yes — 1  hadn't  thoui;ht  —  no  — 
just  a  big,  round  one.  Like  this,  you  know!" 
His  arms  embraced  a  circular  space  of'  air.  "  With 
plenty  of  icing." 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  smil       -^  the 
other  side  of  the  counter;  there  was,  at  a..^.  .. 
no  hint  of  one  in  the  voice.     "And  how'^man 
pounds.^" 

He  was  again  'Staggered.  "  Why  —  a  —  I  never 
ordered  one  befoie.  I  want  plenty  —  and  the  very 
best,  the  very  best.  Each  person  would  eat  a 
pound,  wouldn't  they?  Or  would  two  be  nearer? 
I  think  1  had  better  leave  it  all  to  you.  About 
like  this,  you  know."  Once  more  his  arms  em- 
braced a  circular  space  of  air. 

Before  this  I  had  never  heard  the  young  lady 
behind  the  counter  enter  into  any  conversation 
with  a  customer.  She  w'ould  talk  at  length  about 
all  sorts  of  Kings  Port  affairs  with  the  older  ladies 
conaceicd  with  the  lixchange,  who  were  frequently 
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to  be  found  there;  hut  with  a  (ustomer,  ne\er. 
She  always  took  niv  orders,  and  my  money,  and 
served  me,  with  a  silence  and  a  propriety  that 
have  herome,  with  ordinar\-  sh()pkeej)ers,  a  lo.st 
art.  They  talk  to  one  indeed!  But  this  slim  <^\\\ 
was  a  lady,  and  consecjuently  did  the  right  thinL,^ 
marking  and  keejjing  a  distance  between  Iumx  If 
and  the  public.  To-day,  however,  she  evidently 
felt  it  her  official  duty  to  guide  the  hapless  young 
man  amid  his  enors.  He  now  appeared  to  be 
committing  a  grave  one. 

*'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  want  that  '^.  "  the  girl 
was  asking. 

"  Lady  Baliimore  }     Yes,  that  is  what   I  want." 

"  Because,"  she  began  to  explain,  then  hesitated, 
and  looked  at  him.  Perhaps  it  was  in  his  face; 
perhaps  it  was  that  she  remembered  at  this  point 
the  serious  difference  between  the  price  of  Lady 
Baltimore  (by  my  small  bill-of-fare  I  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  its  price)  and  the  cost  of  that 
rich  article  which  convention  has  prescribed  as 
the  cake  for  weddings ;  at  any  rate,  swift,  sudden 
delicacy  of  feeling  prevented  her  explaining  any 
more  to  him,  for  she  saw  how  it  was  :  his  means 
were  too  humble  for  the  approved  kind  of  wed- 
ding cake!  She  was  too  young,  too  unskilled 
yet  in  the  world's  ways,  to  rise  above  her  embar- 
rassment;  and  so  she  stood  blushing  at  him  be- 
hind the  counter,  while  he  stood  blushing  at  her 
in  front  of  it. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  speaking.  "  That's 
all,  I  believe.     Good-morning." 

At  his  hastily  departing  back  she,  too,  mur- 
mured: "Good-morning." 
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Before  I  knew  it  I  had  screamed  out  loudly 
from  my  table:  "But  he  hasn't  told  you  the  day 
he  wants  it  for  !  " 

Before  she  knev.  it  she  had  flown  to  the  door  — 
my  cry  had  set  her  going,  as  if  I  had  touched  a 
spring  — and  there  he  was  at  the  door  himself, 
rushing  back.  He,  too,  had  remembered.  It  was 
almost  a  collision,  and  nothing  but  their  good 
Southern  breeding,  the  way  they  took  it,  saved 
it  from  being  like  a  rowdy  farce. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  simply  and  immediately.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  be  so  careless.  It's  for  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

She  was  writing  it  down  in  the  order-book. 
"  Very  well.  That  is  Wednesday  of  next  week. 
You  have  given  us  morc  time  than  we  need."  She 
put  complete,  impersonal  business  into  her  tone; 
and  this  time  he  marched  off  in  good  order,  leav- 
ing peace  in  the  Woman's  Exchange. 

No,  not  peace;  quiet,  merely;  the  girl  at  the 
counter  now  proceeded  to  trrow  indignant  with 
me.  We  were  alone  toge*:!  c-  .ve  two ;  no  young 
man,  or  any  other  business,  occupied  her  or  pro- 
tected me.  But  if  you  suppose  that  she  made 
war,  or  expressed  rage  by  speaking,  that  is  not  it 
at  all.  From  her  counter  in  front  to  my  table  at 
the  back  she  made  her  displeasure  felt ;  she  was 
inaudibly  crushing;  she  did  not  do  it  even  with 
her  eye,  she  managed  it  —  well,  with  her  neck, 
somehow,  and  by  the  way  she  made  her  nose  look 
in  pr^^le.  Aunt  Carola  would  have  embraced 
li^^  —  ^i'i<J  I  should  liave  liked  to  do  so  myself. 
She  could  not  stand  the  idea  of  my  having,  "after 
all  these  days  of  official  reserve  that  she  had  placed 
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between  us,  startled  her  into  that  i\isli  to  the  door, 
annihilated  lier  dignity  at  a  blow.  So  did  I  finish 
my  sandwiches  beneath  her  invisible  but  eloquent 
ire.  What  affair  of  mine  was  the  cake  .•*  And 
what  sort  of  impertinent,  meddlesome  person  was 
I,  shrieking  out  my  suggestions  to  peojile  with 
whom  I  had  no  acquaintance.'^  These  were  the 
thihc^a  that  her  nose  and  her  neck  said  to  me  the 
whole  lemith  of  the  Exchdntre.  I  had  nothing 
but  my  own  weakness  to  thank;  it  w.'"-  my  inter- 
est in  weddings  that  did  it,  made  me  forget  my 
decorum,  the  public  jjlace,  myself,  everything,  and 
plunge  in.  And  I  became  more  and  more  de- 
lighted over  it  as  the  uirl  continued  to  crush  me. 
My  day  had  been  dull,  my  researches  had  not 
brought  me  a  whit  nearer  royal  blood  ;  I  looked  at 
my  little  bill-of-fare,  and  then  1  stepped  forward 
to  the  counter,  adventurous,  but  polite. 

"  I  should  like  a  slice,  if  you  please,  of  Lady 
Baltimore,"  I  said  with  extreme  formality. 

I  thought  she  wis  going  to  burst;  but  after  an 
interesting  second  she  leplied,  "  Certainly,"  in  her 
regular  Exchange  tone;  only,  I  thought  it  trem- 
bled a  little. 

I  returned  to  the  table  and  she  brought  me  the 
cake,  and  I  had  my  f  ,t  felicitous  meeting  with 
Lady  Baltimore.  Oh,  my  goodness !  Did  you 
ever  taste  it.'*  It's  all  soft,  and  it's  in  layers,  and 
it  has  nuts  —  but  I  can't  write  any  more  about  it; 
my  mouth  waters  too  much. 

Delighted  surprise  caused  me  once  more  to 
speak  aloud,  and  with  my  mouth  full.  "  But,  dear 
me,  this  is  delicious  !  " 

A  choking  ripple  of   laughter  came  from  the 
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counter.  "  It's  J  wIk)  m  ,kc  tliem,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  unintentional  compliment." 
Then  she  walked  straight  hack  to  ly  tahle.  "  I 
can't  help  it,"  si  -aid,  laughing  .still,  and  her  de- 
lightful, insolci  jse  well  up;  '*  how  can  I  Ix'have 
myself  when  a  man  goes  on  as  you  do.^  "  /\  niee 
white  curly  dog  followed  her,  and  she  stroked  his 
cars. 

"  Your  beha\  ior  is  ver\-  agreeable  to  me,"  I 
remarked. 

"You'll  allow  me  to  say  that  you're  not  invited 
to  criticise  it.  I  was  decidedly  jnit  out  with  you 
for  making  me  ridiculous.  But  you  have  admired 
my  cake  with  such  enthusiasm  that  you  are  for- 
given. And  —  may  I  hope  that  you  are  getting 
on  famously  with  the  battle  of  Cowpens  .^  " 

I  stared.  "  I'm  frankly  very  much  astonished 
that  you  should  know  about  that !  " 

"Oh,  you're  just  known  all  about  in  Kings 
Port." 

I  wish  that  our  miserable  alphabet  could  in 
some  way  render  tlie  soft  Southern  accent  which 
she  gave  to  her  words.  But  it  cannot.  I  could 
easily  misspell,  if  I  chose;  but  how.  even  then, 
could  I,  tor  instance,  make  you  hear  her  way  of 
saying  "about  ".^  "  Aboot  "  would  magnify  it; 
and  besides,  I  decline  to  make  ugly  to  the  eve 
her  quite  special  English,  that  was  so  charming 
to  the  ear. 

"  Kings  Port  just  knows  all  about  you,"  she  re- 
peated with  a  sweet  and  mocking  laugh. 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  lunv .?  " 

She  explained  at  once.  "  This  place  is  death 
to  all  incognitos." 
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The  explanation,  however,  did  not,  on  the  in- 
stant, enlighten  nic.  "This?  The  Woman's 
Exchange,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  !  Have  you  not  heard  ladies 
talking  together  heie  ?  " 

I  blankly  repeated   her  words.     "  Ladies    talk- 


ing : 
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talking! 


She  nodded. 
Oh!"   I    cried.     "How  dull  of   me! 
Of  course ! '" 

She  continued.  "  It  was  therefore  '■^'idely 
known  that  vou  were  consultimi  our  South  Caro- 
lina  archives  at  the  library  —  and  then  that  note- 
book you  bring  marked  you  out  the  very  first 
day.  Why,  two  hours  after  your  first  lunch  we 
just  knew  all  about  you!  " 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  L 

"  Kings  Port  is  ex'er  ready  to  discuss  strangers," 
she  further  exj^lained.  "  The  Exchange  has  been 
going  on  five  \'ears,  and  the  resident  families  have 
discussed  each  other  so  thoroughly  here  that  every- 
thing is  known  ;  therefore  a  stranger  is  a  perfect 
boon."  Her  gayety  for  a  moment  interrupted  her, 
before  she  continued,  always  mocking  and  always 
sweet:  "  Kin'>s  Port  cannot  boast  intellitrence 
offices  for  servants;  but  if  you  want  to  know  the 
character  and  occupation  of  your  frienrls,  come  to 
the  ExchaniTc ! "  How  I  wish  I  could  o-jve  vou 
the  racmess,  the  contairion,  of  her  lauiihtei' !  Who 
wouid  have  dreamed  that  behind  her  primness  all 
this  frolic  lay  in  ambush  ?  "  Why,"  she  said, 
"  Fm  only  a  plantation  girl ;  it's  my  first  week 
here,  and  I  know  every  wicked  deed  everybody 
has  done  since  i  S 1 2  I "' 
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She  went  back  to  her  counter.  It  had  been 
very  merry ;  and  as  I  was  settHng  the  small  debt 
for  my  lunch  I  asked :  "  Since  this  is  the  proper 
place  for  information,  will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whose  wedding  that  cake  is  for?  " 

She  was  astonished.  "  You  don't  know?  And 
I  thought  you  were  quite  a  clever  Ya — I  beg 
your  pardon  —  Northerner." 

"  Please  tell  me,  since  I  know  you're  quite  a 
clever  Reb —  I  beg  your  pardon — Southerner." 

"  Wh\-  it's  his  own  !  Couldn't  you  see  that  from 
his  bashiulness  ?  " 

"  Orderins:  his  own  weddincr  cake?"  Amaze- 
ment  held  me.  But  the  door  opened,  one  of  the 
elderly  ladies  entered,  the  girl  behind  the  counter 
stiffened  to  primness  in  a  flash,  and  I  went  out 
into  Royal  Street  as  the  curly  dog's  tail  wagged 
his  greeting  to  the  newcomer. 
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/^F  course  I  Lad  at  once  left  the  letters  of 
^^  intioduction  which  Aunt  Carola  had  given 
me  ;  but  in  my  ignorance  of  Kings  Port  hours  I 
had  found  everybody  at  dinner  when  I  made  my 
first  round  of  calls  between  half-past  three  and 
five  —  an  experience  particularly  regrettable,  since 
I  had  hurried  my  own  dinner  on  puq^ose,  not 
then  aware  that  the  hours  at  my  boarding-house 
were  the  custom  of  the  whole  town,'  Upon  an 
afternoon  some  days  later,  having  seen  in  the  ex- 
tra looking-glass,  which  I  had  been  obliged  to 
provide  for  myself,  that  the  part  in  my  back  hair 
was  perfect,  I  set  forth  again,  better  informed. 

As  I  rang  the  first  doorbell,  another  visitor 
came  up  the  steps,  a  beautiful  old  lady  in  widow's 
dress,  a  cardcase  in  her  hand. 

"  Have  you  rung,  sir?"  said  she,  in  a  manner 
at  once  gentle  and  voluminous. 

"  Yes,  madam." 

Nevertheless  she  pulled  it  again.  "  It  doesn't 
always  ring,"  she  explained,  "unless  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  which  you  are  not." 

She  addressed  me  with  authority,  exactly  like 
Aunt  Carola,  and  with  even  greater  precision  in 

'  These  hours,,  even  since  my  visit  to  Kings  Port,  are  beginnins:, 
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her  good  I'Inqli.sli  and  good  enunciation.  Unlike 
the  girl  at  the  Exchange,  she  had  no  accent ;  her 
language  was  sini|)Iy  the  perfection  of  educated 
utterance  ;  it  also  was  racy  with  the  free  censori- 
ousness  which  civilized  peo|)le  of  consequence  are 
apt  to  exercise  the  world  o\-er.  "  I  was  sorry  to 
miss  your  visit,"  she  hegan  she  knew  me,  you  see, 
])erfectly);  "you  will  please  to  come  again  .soon, 
and  console  me  for  my  disajjpointment.  I  am 
Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michael,  and  my  house  is  in 
Le  Maire  Street,'  as  you  have  been  so  civil  as  to 
find  out.  And  how  does  your  Aunt  Carola  do  in 
these  contemptible  times  ?  You  can  tell  her  from 
me  that  vulgarization  is  descending,  even  upon 
Kings  Port." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that!  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  it  because  you  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  young  gentleman  !  The 
manners  of  some  of  our  own  young  people  will 
soon  be  as  dishevelled  as  those  in  New  York. 
Have  you  seen  our  town  yet,  or  is  it  all  books 
with  you?  You  should  not  leave  without  a  look 
at  what  is  still  left  of  us.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you 
will  sit  in  my  pew  on  Sunday  morning.  Your 
Northern  shells  did  their  best  in  the  bombardment 
—  did  you  say  that  you  rang?  I  think  you  had 
better  pull  it  again;  all  the  way  out;  yes,  like 
that  —  in  the  bombardment,  but  we  have  our  old 
church  still,  in  spite  of  you.  Do  you  see  the 
crack  in  that  wall  ?  The  earthquake  did  it. 
You're  spared  earthquakes  in  the  North,  as  you 
seem  to  be  spared  pretty  much  everything  dis- 
astrous —  except  the   prosperity  that's   going  to 

-  i"ioii<juiiced  in  Kinors  Port,  Lan-.marri?;. 
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ruin  you  all.     We're  better  off  with  our  poverty 
than  \'()u.     Ju>t  riiv^  tlie  bell  once  more,  and  then 


'•  Shabby  c>ioiii;h  nozc.  to  be  si/rt'."' 

we'll  go.      I  fancy  lulia —  I  fancy  Mrs.  Wcguelin 
St.  Michael  —  has  run  out  to  stare  at  the  Northern 
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steam  yacht  in  the  harbor.  It  would  l)e  just  like 
her.  This  house  is  historic  itself.  Shabby  enough 
now,  to  be  sure!  The  L;rcat-aunt  of  my  cousin, 
John  Mayrant  (who  is  goini;  to  be  married  next 
Wednesday,  to  such  a  brute  of  a  girl,  j^oor  boy  !), 
lived  here  in  1S40,  and  made  an  answer  to  the 
Earl  of  Mainridge  that  jnit  him  in  liis  place.  She 
was  our  famous  Kings  Fort  wit,  and  at  the  recep- 
tion which  her  father  (my  mother's  uncle)  gave 
the  English  visitor,  he  conducted  himself  as  so 
many  Englishmen  seem  to  think  they  can  in  this 
country.  Miss  Beaufain  '  (as  she  was  then)  asked 
the  Earl  how  he  liked  America;  and  he  rejilicd, 
very  well,  except  for  the  people,  who  were  so  vul- 
gar. 'What  can  you  exiJect  .^ '  sr-d  Miss  Beau- 
fain  ;  '  we'n,»  descended  from  the  i.nglish.'  Mrs. 
St.  Micnael  is  out,  and  the  servant  has  gone  home. 
Slide  this  card  under  the  door,  with  your  own,  and 
come  away." 

She  took  me  with  her,  moving  through  the 
quiet  South  Place  with  a  leisurely  grace  and 
dignity  at  which  my  spirit  rejoiced;  she  was  so 
beautiful,  and  so  easy,  and  afraid  of  nothing  and 
nobody ! '' 

In  the  North,  everybody  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing :  afraid  of  the  legislature,  afraid  of  the  trusts, 
afraid  of  the  strikes,  afraid  of  what  the  papers 
will  say,  of  what  the  neighbors  will  say,  of  what 
the  cook  will  say;  and  most  of  all,  and  worst  of 
all,  afraid  to  be  different  from  the  general  pattern, 
afraid  to  take  a  step  or  speak  a  syllable  that  shall 


'  Pronounced  in  Kings  Port,  Bowfoj'Wf. 
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cause  them  to  be  thought  unlike  the  monotonous 
millions  of  their  fellow-eili/ens ;  the  land  of  tlie 


Iti  quiet  Soulh  Place 


free  living  in  ceaseless  fear!     Well,  I  was  already 
afraid    of     Mrs.    Gregory    bt.    Michael.       As    we 
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walked  and  she  talked,  I  made  one  or  two  attempts 
at  conversation,  and  speedily  found  that  no  such 
thing  was  the  lady's  intention  ;  I  was  there  to 
listen;  and  truly  I  could  wish  nothing  more 
agreeable,  in  spite  of  my  desire  to  hear'furthcr 
about  next  Wednesday's  wedding  and  the  brute 
of  a  girl.  But  to  thi^  subject  Kirs.  St.  Michael 
did  not  return.  We  crossed  Worship  Street  and 
Chancel  Street,  and  were  nearing  the  East  Place 
where  a  cannon  was  being  shown  mc  a  cannon 
with  a  history  and  an  inscription  concerning  the 
"war  for  Southern  independence,  which  I  presume 
your  prejudice  calls  the  Rebellion,"  said  my  guide. 
"1  here's  Mrs.  St,  Michael  now,  coming  round 
the  corner.  Well,  Julia,  could  you  read  the  yacht's 
name  with  your  naked  eye  ?  And  what's  the 
name  of  the  gambler  who  owns  it  ?  I  le's  a  ^am- 
bler, or  he  couldn't  own  a  yacht  —  unless  his 
wife's  a  gambler's  daughter." 

"  How  well  you're  feeling  to-day,  Maria!"  said 
the  other  lady,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"Certainly.  I  have  been  talking  for  twenty 
minutes."  {  was  now  presented  to  Mrs.  Weguelin 
St.  Michael,  also  old,  also  charming,  in  widow's 
dress  no  less  in  the  bloom  of  age  than  Mrs. 
Gregory,  but  whiter  and  very  diminutive.  She 
shyly  welcomed  me  to  Kings  Port.  "  Take  him 
home  with  you,  Julia.  We  pulled  your  bell  three 
times,  and  it's  too  damp  for  you  to 'be  out.  Don't 
forget,"  Mrs.  Gregory  said  to  me,  "  that  vou  haven't 
told  me  a  word  about  your  Aunt  Carola,  and  that 
I  shall  expect  you  to  come  and  do  it."  She  went 
slowly  away  from  us,  up  the  East  Place,  tall,  grace- 
ful, sweeping  into  the  distance  like  a  ship!     No 
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haste  about  lier  ditjjiiificd  niovcnit'iit,  no  swinging 
of  cll)()\v>,  nothing  of  the  present  ht)ur! 

'  .Vhat  a  beautiful  girl  she  tnust  have  been!" 
I  murmured  aloud,  iniconsciou^U'. 

"  No,  she  was  not  a  beauty  in  her  youth."  said 
my  new  guide  in  her  shy  V()i<e,  "but  always 
fluent,  alwa\s  a  wit.  Kings  Port  ha^  at  times 
thought  her  tongue  too  downright.  W'e  think 
that  wit  rinis  in  her  family,  for  Nouug  John  May- 
rant  has  it ;  and  her  first-cousin-once-r'-nioxed  put 
the  Earl  of  Mainridge  in  his  place  at  her  father's 
ball  in  1S40.  IVIi>-.  Heaufain  (as  she  was  then) 
asked  the  l^arl  how  he  liked  .America;  and  he 
replied,  very  well,  except  for  the  people,  who  were 
so  vulgar,  '  What  can  you  exjiect  't "  said  Miss 
Beaufain;  '  we're  descended  from  the  iMiglish.'  I 
am  very  sorry  for  Maria  —  for  Mrs.  St.  Michael 
—  just  at  j)re>ent.  Her  young  cousin.  John  May- 
rant,  is  making  an  alliance  deepl}'  vexatious  to 
her.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Miss  Hortense 
Rieppe }  " 

I  had  never  heard  of  her. 

"  No .?  She  has  been  North  lately.  I  thought 
vou  might  have  met  her.  Her  father  takes  her 
North,  I  believe,  whenever  any  one  will  invite 
them.  Thev  have  sometimes  managed  to  make 
it  extend  through  an  unbroken  year.  Newport,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  greatly  admires  her.  We 
in  Kings  Port  have  never  (except  John  Mayrant, 
apparently)  seen  anything  in  her  beauty,  which 
Northerners  find  so  exceptional." 

"  WHiat  is  her  type?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  consider  that  she  looks  like  a  steel  wasp. 
And  she  has  the  assurance  to  call  herself  a  Kings 
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Port  girl.  Her  father  calls  himself  a  general,  and 
it  is  repeated  thia  he  ran  away  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga.  I  hope  \ou  will  come  to  see  me 
another  day,  wlien  you  can  spare  time  from  the 
battle  of  Cowpens.  I  am  Mrs.  Weguelin  St. 
Michael,  the  other  lady  is  Mrs.  Gregory  St. 
Michael.  I  wonder  if  you  will  keep  us  .A\ 
straight.?"  And  smiling,  the  little  lady,  whose 
shy  manner  and  voice  1  had  found  to  veil  as 
much  spirit  as  her  ]:)redecessor's,  dismissed  me 
and  went  up  her  steps,  letting  herself  into  licr 
own  house. 

The  boy  in  question,  the  boy  of  the  cake,  John 
Mayrant,  was  coming  out  of  the  gate  at  which  I 
next  rang.  The  appearance  of  his  boyish  figure 
and  well-can 'ed  head  struck  me  anew,  as  it  had 
at  first ;  from  his  whole  person  one  got  at  once  a 
strangely  romantic  impression.  He  looked  at  me, 
made  as  if  he  would  speak,  but  jDassed  on.  Pro'^- 
ably  he  had  been  hearing  as  much  about  me  as  ! 
had  been  hearing  about  him.  At  this  house  the 
black  servant  had  not  gone  home  for  the  night, 
and  if  the  mistress  had  been  out  to  take  a  look  at 
the  steam  yacht,  she  had  returned. 

"  My  si-^ter,"  she  said,  presenting  me  to  a  su- 
premely fine-looking  old  lady,  more  diiselled,  more 
august,  than  even  herself.  I  did  not  catch  this 
lady's  name,  and  she  confined  herself  to  a  distant, 
though  perhaps  not  unfriendly,  greeting.  She 
was  sitting  by  a  work-table,  and  she  resumed 
some  embroidery  of  exquisite  appearance,  while 
my  hostess  talked  to  me. 

Both  wore  their  hair  in  a  simple  fashion  to  suit 
their   years,   which  must    have    been   seventy  or 
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more;  both  were  dressed  with  the  dignity  that 
such  years  call  for;  and  I  may  mention  iiere  that 
so  were  all  the  ladies  above  a  certain  age  in  this 
town  of  admirable  old-fashioned  j^ropriety.  In 
New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  ladies  of 
seventy  won't  be  old  ladies  any  more;  they're 
unwillini;  to  wear  their  years  avowedly,  in  (luiet 
dignity  by  their  firesides ;  the)'  bare  their  bosoms 
and  gallop  egregiously  to  the  ball-rooms  of  the 
young;  and  so  we  lose  a  particular  giaciousness 
that  Kings  I'uil  rcianis,  a  pLrspcciivc  of  genera- 
tions, \Ve  J-.ajjpen  all* at  once,  with  no  back- 
ground, in  a  swirl  of  liaste  and  similarity. 

One  of  tlie  many  things  v.hich  came  home  to 
me  during  the  con\'ersation  that  now  bc<ran  (so 
many  more  things  came  home  than  I  can  tell 
you  ! )  was  that  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michael's  tongue 
was  assuredly  "  downright  "  for  Kings  Port.  This 
I  had  not  at  all  taken  in  while  she  talked  to  me, 
and  her  friend's  reference  to  it  liad  left  me  some- 
what at  a  loss.  That  better  j)recision  and  choice 
of  words  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  announced  her  opinions,  had  jjut 
me  in  mind  of  several  fine  ladies  whom  1  had 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  hers  was 
an  individual  manner,  I  was  soon  to  fiixl,  and  by 
no  means  the  Kintrs  Port  convention.  This  con- 
vention  permitted,  indeed,  condemnations  of  one's 
neighbor  no  less  sueei)ing,  but  it  conveyed  them 
in  a  phraseology  far  more  restrained. 

"  I  cannot  regret  your  coming  to  Kings  Port," 
said  my  hostess,  after  we  had  talked  for  a  little 
while,  and  I  l.ad  complimented  the  balmy  March 
weather   and    the    wealth    of    blooming    Howers ; 
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"but  I  fear  that  Fanning  is  not  a  name  that  you 
will  find  here.      U  belongs  to  North  Carolina." 

I  smiled  and  e-plained  that  North  Carolina 
Fannings  were  useless  to  me.  "  And,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold,  how  well  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
errand !  " 

I  cannot  say  that  my  hostess  smiled,  that 
would  be  too  definite;  but  I  can  say  that  she  did 
not  |)ermit  herself  to  smile,  and  that  she  let  me 
see  this  repression.  "Yes."  she  said,  "we  are 
acquainted  with  your  errand,  though  not  with  its 
motive." 

I  sat  silent,  thinking  of  the  Exchange. 

My  hostess  now  gave  me  her  own  account  of 
why  all  things  were  known  to  all  people  in  this 
town.  "The  distances  in  yf)ur  Northern  cities 
are  greater,  and  their  population  is  much  greater. 
There  are  but  few  of  us  in  Kings  Port."  In  these 
last  words  she  plainly  told  me  that  those  "few" 
desired  no  others.  She  next  added:  "My  nephew, 
John  Mayrant,  has  spoken  of  you  at  some 
length." 

_  I  bowed.  "  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  and  hear 
him  order  a  wedding  cake." 

'■  Yes.  From  Eliza  Ea  Heu,'  my  niece;  he  is 
my  nephew,  she  is  my  niece  on  the  other  side. 
My  niece  is  a  beginner  at  the  Exchange.  We 
hope  that  she  will  fulfil  her  duties  there  in  a 
worthy  manner.  She  comes  from  a  family  which 
is  schooled  t(>  meet  responsibilities." 

I  bowed  again  ;  again  it  seemed  fitting.  "  I 
had  not,  until  now,  known  the  charming'  girl's 
nam.',"  J.  murmured. 

1  ProndiincL-d  /.r/t'hew. 
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My  liostess  now  bowed  slightly.  "  I  am  glad 
that  you  find  her  charming." 

"  Indeed,  yes!  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  We,  also,  arc  pleased  with  her.  She  is  of 
good  family  —  for  the  up-country." 

Once  again  our  alphabet  fails  me.  The  pecul- 
iar shade  of  kindness,  of  recognition,  of  patron- 
age, which  my  agreeable  hostess  (and  all  Kings 
Port  ladies,  I  soon  noticed)  imparted  to  the  word 
"up-country"  cannot  be  conveyed  except  by  the 
human  voice — and  only  a  Kings  Port  voice  at 
that.  It  is  a  much  lighter  damnation  than  what 
they  make  of  the  phrase  "  from  Georgia,"  which 
I  was  soon  to  hear  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the 
lady.  "  And  so  you  know  about  his  wedding 
cake  ? " 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  feel  that  I  shall  know  about 
everything." 

Her  gray  eyes  looked  at  me  quietly  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  That  is  possible.  But  although  we  may 
talk  of  ourselves  to  you,  we  scarcely  expect  you  to 
talk  of  ourselves  to  us." 

Well,  my  pertness  had  brought  me  this  quite 
properly !  .Vnd  I  received  it  properly.  "  I 
should  never  dream  —  "  I  hastened  to  say;  "even 
without  your  warning.  I  find  I'm  expected  to 
Lave  seen  the  young  lady  of  his  choice,"  I  now 
threw  out.  My  accidental  words  proved  as  miracu- 
lous as  the  staff  which  once  smote  tlie  rock.  It 
was  a  stream,  indeed,  which  now  broke  forth  from 
her  stony  discretion.  She  began  easily.  "  It 
is  evident  that  you  have  not  seen  Miss  Rieppe  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  allude  to  her  —  although 
of  course,  in  comparison  with  my  age,  she   is  a 
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young  glH."     I  think  that  this  caused  me  to  open 

"The    disparity    between    her    years    and    mv 

hX  ''But  ;"^"^^'{  stated,"  contlued  'the  "d' 
iady.  But  since  John  s  engacrement  we  have  nil 
of  us  reahzed  that  love  is  truly'bHnd.'' 

.1   did    not  open  my  mouth  any  more  •  but  mv 
mmd's  mouth  was  wide  open  "  ^  •  i^ut  my 

was^fif!'^'^^^'V^'°•     "^in^^  John   Mayrant 
was  fifteen  he  has  had  many  loves;  and  for  myself 
knowmg  h,m  and  believing  in  bin.  as  i  do   Ueel 

tTsS"[ '  r' ''  V''  T^' ""  -^""-tion  i : 

tasteful  to  the  fan.,ly  when   he   really  comes  to 

-  nev?  u"'"",  ^  S^^P^<^  outright.   "  But  -  the  cake  ! 

—  next  \\  ednesday  ! 

anf  d-  Tr'"'  ''^^''  ''"'  '"^""  '''^''^^  J^'-^^d,  a  slight 
and  shghtmg  gesture.     "The  cake  is  not  baked 
yet,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall     .e  "     From 
this  onward  until  the  end  a  pinkness  mounted  in 
her  pale,  delicate  cheeks,  and  deep,  strong  resent 
ment    burned    beneath    her   discreetly   efpressed 
indiscretions.      "  The  cake  is  not  baked,  and      at 
least,  am   not  solicitous.     I  tell  my  cousin    M,s 
Gregory  St.  Michael,  that  she  mu.4  no    fo;gc      ^ 
was    merely    his    phosphates.      That    girl    woul 
never  have  looked  at  John  Mayrant  had    it  no 
been  for  the  rumor  of  his  phosphates.     I  su   po'e 

b"th  "a  '"  r^'^'T'  '''  '"''''''■  P-tensions  of 
birth.     Away  from  Kings   Port  she  may  pass  for 

a  native  o   this  place,  but  they  come  froni  Georg  a 

ac.ment  from   us;    she,  however,  easily   recovers 
from    such   things.       The  present  generlu^i^of 
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young  people  in  Kings  Port  has  little  enough  to 
remind  us  of  what  we  stood  for  in  manners  and 
customs,  but  we  arc  not  accountable  for  her,  nor 
for  her  father.  I  believe  that  he  is  called  a  gen- 
eral. His  conduct  at  Chattanooga  was  conspicu- 
ous for  personal  prudence.  Both  of  them  are 
skilful  in  never  knowing  poor  people  —  but  the 
Northerners  they  consort  with  must  really  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  bestow  their  money.  Of  course, 
such  Northerners  cannot  realize  the  difference 
between  Kings  Port  and  Georgia,  and  conse- 
quently they  make  much  of  her.  Her  features  do 
undoubtedly  possess  beauty.  A  Newport  woman 
—  the  new  kind  —  has  even  taken  her  to  Worth  ! 
And  yet,  after  all,  she  has  remained  for  John.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  of  her  men,  too.  She  took 
care  of  that,  of  course.  John  Mayrant  actually 
followed  her  to  Newport." 

"  But,"  I  couldn't  help  crying  out,  "  I  thought 
he  was  so  poor!" 

"  The  phosphates,"  my  hostess  explained. 
"They  had  been  discovered  on  his  land.  And 
none  of  her  New  York  men  had  come  forward. 
So  John  rushed  back  happy."  At  this  point  a 
very  singular  look  came  over  the  face  of  my 
hostess,  and  she  continued  :  "  There  have  been 
many  false  reports  (and  false  hopes  in  conse- 
quence) based  uj^on  the  phosphate  discoveries. 
It  was  I  who  had  to  break  it  to  him  —  what 
further  investigation  had  revealed.     Poor  John  !  " 

"  He  has,  then,  nothing?"  I  inquired. 

"His  position  in  the  Custom  House,  and  a 
penny  or  two  from  his  mother  s  fortune." 

"  But  the  cake?  "  I  now  ince  acrain  reminded 
her. 
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My  hostess  lifted  her  delicate  hand  and  let  it 
fall.  Her  resentment  at  the  would-be  intruder  by 
marriage  still  mounted.  "  Not  even  from  that 
pair  would  1  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible  !  " 
she  exclaimed ;  and  she  went  into  a  long,  low, 
contemplative  laugh,  looking  not  at  me,  but  at 
the  fire.  Our  silent  companion  continued  to  em- 
broider. "  That  girl,"  my  hostess  resumed,  "  and 
her  discreditable  father  played  on  my  nej^hew's 
youth  and  chivalry  to  the  tune  of  —  well,  you  have 
heard  the  tune." 

"  You  mean  —  you  mean  — ? ''  I  couldn't  quite 
take  it  in. 

"  Yes.  They  rattled  their  poverty  at  him  until 
he  offered  and  they  accepted." 

I  must  have  stared  grotesquely  now.  "  That  — 
that  —  the  cake — and  that  sort  of  thing  —  at  his 
expense .'' " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  me 
anything  that  they  have  ever  done  at  their  own 
exj)ense ! " 

I  doubt  if  she  would  ever  have  permitted  her 
speech  such  freedom  had  not  the  Rieppes  been 
"  from  Georgia  " ;  I  am  sure  that  it  was  anger  — 
family  anger,  race  anger — which  had  broken 
forth  ;  and  I  think  that  her  silent,  severe  sister 
scarcely  apj^roved  of  such  breaking  forth  to  me,  a 
stranofer.  But  indisfnation  had  worn  her  reticence 
thin,  and  I  had  happened  to  press  upon  the  weak 
place.  After  my  burst  of  exclamation  I  came  back 
to  it.  "  So  you  think  Miss  Rieppe  will  get  out  of 
it.?" 

"  It  is  my  nephew  who  will  'get  out  of  it,'  as 
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I  totally  misunderstood  her.  "  Oh  !  "  I  protested 
stupidly.  "  He  doesn't  look  like  that.  And  it 
takes  all  meanino-  from  the  cake." 

"Do  not  say  cake  to  me  a,«:rain  !"  said  the  ladv. 
smiling  at  last.  "And  —  will  you  allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  need  to  have  my  nej)hew, 
John  Mayrant.  explained  to  me  by  any  one  ?  I 
merely  meant  to  say  that  he,  and  not  she,  is  the 
person  who  will  make  the  lucky  escape.  Of 
course,  he  is  honorable  —  a  great  deal  too  much 
so  for  his  own  good.  It  is  a  misfortune,  nowadays, 
to  be  born  a  gentleman  in  America.  But,  'as 
I  told  you,  I  am  not  solicitous.  What  she  is 
counting  on  — because  she  thinks  she  under- 
stands true  Kings  Port  honor,  and  does  not  in 
the  least — is  his  renouncing  her  on  account  of 
the  phosphates— the  bad  news,  I  mean.  They 
could  live  on  what  he  has — not  at  all  in  her  way, 
though  —  and  besides,  after  once  offering  his 
genuine,  ardent,  foolish  love — for  it  was  genuine 
enough  at  the  time  —  John  would  never  —  " 

She  stopped ;  but  I  took  her  up.  "  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  his  love  was  genuine 
^/  ///e  time  '{  " 

"Oh,  he  thinks  it  is  now — insists  it  is  now! 
That  is  just  precisely  what  would  make  him  — 
do  you  not  see.?  —  stick  to  his  colors  all  the 
closer." 

"  Goodness  !  "  I  murmured.  "  What  a  predica- 
ment !  " 

But  my  hostess  nodded  easily.  "  Oh,  no.  You 
will  see.     They  will  all  see." 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave  ;  my  visit,  indeed,  had 

vj:~\.::,     i„-:      vc:y      iiiiciv-bi,     prOiUiigCQ     DcyOuu      the 
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limits  of  formality  —  my  hostess  had  attended 
quite  thoroughly  to  my  being  entertained.  .And 
at  this  point  the  other,  the  more  severe  and  elderly 
lady,  made  her  contribution  to  my  entertainment. 
She  had  kept  silence,  I  now  fe  '  sure,  because 
gossip  was  neither  her  habit  nor  to  hei'  liking. 
Possibly  she  may  have  als(j  felt  that  her  displeas- 
ure had  been  too  manifest ;  at  any  rate,  she  spoke 
out  of  her  silence  in  cold,  yet  rich,  symmetrical 
tones. 

"  This,  I  understand,  is  your  first  visit  to  Kings 
Port.?" 

I  told  her  that  it  was. 

She  laid  down  her  exquisite  embroidery.  "  It 
has  been  thought  a  place  worth  seeing.  There  is 
no  town  of  such  historic  interest  at  the  North." 

Standing  by  my  chair,  I  assured  her  that  I  did 
not  think  there  could  be. 

"  I  heard  you  allude  to  my  half-sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael.  It  was  at  the  house 
where  she  now  lives  that  the  famous  Miss  Beau- 
fain  (as  she  was  then)  put  the  Earl  of  Mainridge 
in  his  place,  at  the  reception  which  her  father 
gave  the  English  visitor  in  1840.  The  Earl  con- 
ducted himself  as  so  many  Englishmen  seem  to 
think  they  can  in  this  country;  and  on  her  asking 
him  how  he  liked  America,  he  replied,  very  well, 
except  for  the  people,  who  were  so  vulgar. 

" '  What  can  you  expect  ? '  said  Miss  Beaufain  ; 
'  we're  descended  from  the  English.' 

"  But  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  that  your 
Northern  beauties  can  easily  outmatch  such  wit." 

I  hastened  to  disclaim  any  such  pretension ; 
and  having  expressed  my  appreciation  of  the  anec- 
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dote,  I  moved  to  the  door  as  the  stately  lady  re- 
sumed her  embroidery. 

My  hostess  had  a  last  word  for  mc.  "  Do  not 
let  the  cake  worry  you." 

Outside  the  handsome  old  iron  L;ate  I  looked  at 
my  watch  and  found  that  for  this  day  I  could 
spend  no  more  time  upon  visiting. 


IV 
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Till;  (iiRi.  hf.mixd  thk  counter  —  i 

T  l-'l'lAR  —  no;  to  say  one  "fears"  tliat  one  has 
•*■  stepped  aside  from  the  narrow  j)ath  of  dut\', 
when  one  knows  j)erfectly  well  that  one  has  done 
so,  i.>>  a  ridiculous  half-dodtjjing  of  the  truth;  let 
me  dismiss  from  my  service  such  a  cowardly  cir- 
cumlocution, and  sc[uarely  say  that  I  nei^lected 
the  Cowpens  during  certain  days  which  now 
followed.  Nay,  more ;  I  totally  deserted  them. 
Although  I  feel  quite  sure  that  to  discover  one 
is  a  real  king's  descendant  must  bring  an  exulta- 
tion of  'lo  niran  order  to  the  heart,  there's  no 
exultation  whatever  in  /ailing  to  discover  tliis, 
day  after  day.  Mine  is  a  nature  which  demands 
results,  or  at  any  rate  signs  of  results  coming 
sooner  or  later.  Even  the  most  abandoned  fish- 
erman requires  a  bite  now  and  then ;  but  my 
fishing  for  T^'annings  had  not  yet  brought  me  one 
single  nibble  —  and  I  gave  up  the  sad  sport  for 
a  while.  The  beautiful  weather  took  me  out  of 
doors  over  the  land,  and  also  over  the  water,  for 
1  am  a  greal:  lover  of  sailing;  and  I  found  a  little 
cat-boat  and  a  little  negro,  both  of  which  srited 
me  \ery  well.  I  spent  many  delightful  hours  in 
their  company  among  the  deeps  and  shallows  of 
these  fair  South.ern  watt^rs. 

And  indoors,  also,  I  made  most  agreeable  use 
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of  my  time,  in  spite  of  one  disappointment.  When, 
on  the  day  following;  my  visit  to  thr  huhes,  I  re- 
turned full  of  expectanc)  to  hinch  at  the  VV'^oman's 
l'!\chantjje,  the  i^iil  behind  the  eounter  was  not 
there.  I  found  in  her  stead,  it  is  true,  a  most 
poHte  hidy,  who  provided  me  with  chocolate  and 
sandwiches  that  were  just  as  <;ood  as  their  prede- 
cessors;  but  she  was  of  advanced  years,  and  little 
inclined  to  liLrht  conversation.  Bevond  tellinsr  me 
that  Miss  i'di/a  La  Men  was  iiidisjiosed,  but  not 
gravely  so,  and  that  she  uas  not  likely  to  be  long 
away  from  her  |)Ost  of  duty,  this  lady  furnished 
me  with  scant  infoiination. 

Now  I  desired  a  great  deal  of  informaiion.  l^o 
learn  of  an  imminent  wedding  where  the  bride- 
groom attends  to  the  cake  and  is  susjiected  of 
diminished  eagerness  for  the  bride,  who  is  a  steel 
wasp  —  that  is  not  enough  to  learn  of  such  nuj)- 
tials.  Therefore  I  fear — I  mean,  I  know  —  that 
it  was  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  telling  Mrs. 
Gregory  St.  Michael  about  Aunt  Carola  that  I 
repaired  again  to  Le  Maire  Street  and  rang  Mrs. 
St.  Michael's  door-bell. 

She  was  at  home,  to  be  sure,  but  with  her  sat 
another  visitor,  the  tall,  severe  lady  who  had  em- 
broidered and  had  not  liked  the  freedom  with 
which  her  sister  had  spoken  to  me  about  the  wed- 
ding. There  was  not  a  bit  of  freedom  to-day ; 
the  severe  lady  took  care  of  that. 

When,  alter  some  utterly  unprofitable  conversa- 
tion, I  managed  to  say  in  a  casual  voice,  which  I 
thought  very  well  tuned  for  the  purpose,  "  What 
part  of  Georiria  did  vou  sav  that  Gcnpr.nl  Rif 
came  from  ?  "  the  severe  lady  responded  :  — 
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"  I  do  not  think  tliat  I  mentioned  him  at  all." 

"  Georcria  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gre<;orv'  .St.  Michael.  "  I 
never  heard  that  they  canie  from  Georgia." 

And  this  revived  my  hopes.  Ikit  the  severe 
lady  at  once  remarked  to  her:  — 

"  I  have  recei\ed  a  most  agreeable  letter  from 
my  sihter  in  Paris." 

This  stopped  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michael,  and 
dashed  my  hopes  to  earth. 

The  severe  lady  continued  to  me:  — 

"  My  sister  writes  of  witnessing  a  performance 
of  the  o|)cra  Lolicm^^riii.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is 
a  comj)osition  (jf  merit  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  it  was  a  composition  of  the 
highest  merit. 

"It  is  many  years  since  I  have  heard  an  opera," 
she  pursued.  "  In  my  day  the  works  of  the  Italians 
were  much  applauded.  But  I  doubt  if  Mozart  will 
be  suri:)assed.      I  ho])e  you  admire  the  A^ozzc?  " 

You  will  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  I  came 
out  of  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michaels  house  little 
wiser  than  I  went  in.  My  experience  did  nr 
lead  me  to  abandon  all  hope.  I  paid  other  visit.^ 
to  other  ladies ;  out  these  answered  my  inquiries 
in  much  the  same  sort  of  way  as  had  the  lady 
who  admired  Mozart.  They  spoke  delightfully  of 
travel,  books,  people,  and  of  the  colonial  renown 
of  Kir.gs  Port  and  its  leading  families;  but  it  is 
scarce  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  IMozart  was  as 
near  the  cake,  the  w  dding,  or  the  steel  wasp  as  I 
came  with  any  of  them.  Py  patience,  however, 
and  mostly  at  our  boarding-house  table,  I  gathered 
a  certain  knowledge,  though  small  in  amount. 

If    the    health    of    John    Mayrant's    mother,    I 
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learned,  had  allowed  that  lady  to  bring  him  up 
herself,  many  follies  might  have  been  saved  the 
youth.  His  aunt,  Miss  Eliza  St.  Michael,  though 
a  pattern  of  good  intentions,  was  not  always  a 
pattern  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  how  should  a 
spinster  bring  up  a  boy   fitly  .^ 

Of  the  Pieppes,  father  and  daughter,  I  also 
learned  a  little  more.  They  did  not  "(most  people 
believed)  come  from  Georgia.  Natchez  and  Mo- 
bile seemed  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  giving 
them  to  the  world.  It  was  c|uite  certain  the  Gen- 
eral had  run  away  from  Chattanooga.  Nobody 
disputed  this,  or  offered  any  other  "battle  as  the 
authentic  one.  Of  late  the  Rieppes  were  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  Kings  Port.  Their  house  (if  it  had 
ever  been  their  own  property,  which  I  heard  hotly 
argued  both  ways)  had  been  sold  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  their  recent  brief  sojourns  in  the 
town  were  generally  beneath  the  roof  of  hospit- 
able friends  —  people  by  the  name  of  Cornerly, 
"whom  we  do  not  know,"  as  I  was  carefully  in- 
formed by  moiC  than  one  member  of  the  St. 
Michael  family.  The  girl  had  disturbed  a  num- 
ber oi  mothers  whose  sons  were  prone  to  slip  out 
of  the  strict  hereditary  fold  in  directions  where 
beauty  or  champagne  was  to  be  found ;  and  the 
Cornerlys  dined  late,  and  had  champagne.  Miss 
Hortense  had  "splurged  it  "a  good  deal  here,  and 
the  measure  of  her  success  with  the  male  youth 
was  the  measure  of  her  condemnation  by' their 
female  elders. 

Such  were  the  facts  which  I  gathered  from 
women  and  from  the  few  men  whom  I  saw  in 
Kings  Port.     This  town  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
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empt)-  of  men  as  if  the  Pied  Piper  had  passed 
through  here  and  kn-ed  them  magically  away  to 
some  distant  country.  It  was  on  the  happy  day 
that  saw  Miss  EUza  La  Heu  again  providing  me 
with  sandwiches  and  chocolate  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  wedding  and  the  bride  and  groom 
began  really  to  take  some  stejjs  forward. 

It  was  not  I  who,  at  my  sequestered  lunch  at 
the  Woman's  iixchange,  began  the  conversation 
the  next  time.  That  confection,  "  Lady  Balti- 
more," about  which  I  was  not  to  worry  myself, 
had,  as  they  say,  "  broken  the  ice  "  between  the 
girl  behind  the  counter  and  myself. 

"  I  le  has  put  it  off !  "  Thi-,  w'thout  any 
preliminaries,  was  her  direct  and  stimulating 
news. 

I  never  was  more  grateful  for  the  solitude  of 
the  Exchange,  where  I  had,  before  this,  noted  and 
blessed  an  absence  of  lunch  customers  as  prevail- 
ing as  the  trade  winds;  the  people  I  saw  there 
came  to  talk,  not  to  purchase.  Well,  I  was  cer- 
tainly henceforth  coming  for  both  ! 

I  eagerly  plunged  in  with  the  obvious  ques- 
tion :  — 

"  Indefinitely.?"' 

"  Oh,  no  !     Only  Wednesday  week,' 

"  But  will  it  keep.?" 

My  ignorance  diverted  her.  "  Lady  Baltimore  ? 
Why,  the  /deal"  And  she  laughed  at  me  from 
the  immense  distance  that  the  South  is  from  the 
North. 

"  Then  he'll  have  to  pay  for  two?  " 

"Oh,  no!  I  wasn't  going  to  make  it  till  Tues- 
da  v. 
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"  I  didn't  suppose  that  kind  of  thing  ivoiild 
keep,"  I  niuttered  ratlier  va^:;uely. 

Her  young  spirits  bubbled  over.  ''  Which  kind 
of  tiling  ?     The  wedding  —  or  the  cake  ?  " 

This  produced  a  moment  of  laughter  on  the 
part  of  us  both ;  we  giggled  joyously  together 
amid  the  silence  and  wares  for  sale,  tlic  painted 
cups,  the  embroidered  souxenirs,  the  new  food,  and 
the  old  family  "pieces." 

So  this  delightful  girl  was  a  verbal  skirmisher! 
Now  nothing  is  more  to  my  liking  than  the  verbal 
skirmish,  and  therefore  I  betran  one  immediatelv. 
"  I  see  you  quite  know,"  was  the  first  light  shot 
that  I  hazarded. 

Her  retort  to  this  was  nierely  a  very  Inland  and 
inquiring  stare. 

1  now  aimed  a  trifle  nearer  the  mark.  "  About 
him  —  her  —  it!  Since  you  practicaHy  live  in  the 
Exchange,  how  can  you  e.xactl)  help  yourself .''" 

Her  laughter  came  back.  "  It's  all,  you  know, 
so  much  later  than  1S12." 

"  Later !      vVhy,  a  lot  of  it  is  to  happen  yet !  " 

Slie  leaned  over  the  counter.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  know  about  it,"  she  said  with  caressing  in- 
sinuation. 

"Oh,  well  —  but  probably  they  mean  to  have 
your  education  progress  chronologically." 

"  I  think  I  can  pick  it  up  anywhere.  We  had 
to  at  the  plantation." 

It  was  from  mv  table  in  the  distant  dim  back  of 
the  room,  where  things  stood  lumpily  imder  mos- 
quito netting,  that  I  told  her  my  history.  She 
made  me  go  there  to  my  lunch.  She  seemed  to 
desire  that  our  talk  over  the  counter  should   not 
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longer  continue.  .And  so,  back  there,  over  my 
chocolate  and  sandwiches,  I  brought  ou.  my 
gleaned  and  arranged  knowledge  which  rang  out 
across  the  distance,  comically,  like  a  lecture.  "She, 
at  her  counter,  now  and  tlien  busy  witli  her  ledger, 
received  it  with  the  attentive  solemnity  of  a  lec- 
ture. The  ledger  might  have  been  notes  that  she 
was  dutifully  and  imj)rovingly  taking.  After  I 
had  finished  she  wrote  on  for  a  little  while  in 
silence.  The  curly  white  dog  rose  into  sight, 
looked  amiably  and  vaguely  about,  stretched  him- 
.self,  and  sank  to  sleep  again  out  of  sight. 

"  Tliat's  all  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"So  far,"  I  answered. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  young 
man  ?  "  she   inquired. 

"  I  know  what  I  think  of  such  a  young  woman." 

She  was  still  pensive.  "Yes,  yes,  but  then 
that  is  so  simj:)le." 

I  had  a  short  laugh.  "  Oh,  if  you  come  to  the 
sim])licity  ! '" 

She  nodded,  seeming  to  be  doing  sums  with 
her  pencil. 

"Men  are  always  simple  —  when  they're  in 
love." 

I  assented.  "And  women  —  you'll  agree.?  — 
are  always  simple  when  they're  not!  " 

She  finished  her  sums.  "  Well,  /  think  he's 
foolish!"  slie  frankly  stated.  "Didn't  Aunt 
Josephine  think  so,  too  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Josephine  ?  " 

"  Mi.ss  Josephine  St.  Michael  —  my  great-aunt 
—  the  lady  who  embroidered.  She  brought  me 
here  from  the  plantation." 
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"  No,  she  wouldn't  talk  about  it.  But  don't  you 
think  it  is  your  turn  now?  " 

"  I've  taken  my  turn  !  " 

"  Uh,  not  much.  To  say  you  think  he's  foolish 
isn't  much.     You've  seen  him  since.''" 


See- 


11  m 


?     Since  when  ?  " 


"Here  Since  the  postponement.  I  take  it 
he  came  himself  about   it." 

"  Yes,  he  came.  You  don't  suppose  we  dis- 
cussed  the  reasons,  do  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  younijj  lady,  1  suppose  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  you  certainly  must  ha\'e  seen  how  he 
looked  (he  can  Ijlush,  you  know,  handsomely),  and 
that    you    may    have    some    knowledge    or   some 


i^uess 


Some  guess  why  it's  not  to  be  until  Wednesday 
week.''  Of  course  he  said  why.  Her  poor,  dear 
father,    he  General,  isn't  very  well." 

"That,  indeed,  must  be  an  anxiety  for  Johnny," 
I  remarked. 

This  led  her  to  indulge  in  some  more  merri- 
ment. "  But  he  does,"  she  then  said,  "seem  anx- 
ious about  something," 



"Ah,"  I  exclaimed.  "Then  you  admit  it, 
too!" 

She  resorted  again  to  the  bland,  inquiring 
stare. 

"  \Vhat //f  won't  admit,"  I  explained,  "even  to 
his  intimate  Aunt,  because  he's  so  honorable." 

"  He  certainly  is  simple,"  j^hi  commented,  in 
soft  and  pensive  tones. 

"Isn't  there  some  one,"  I  asked,  "who  could  — 
not  too  directlw  of  course  —  suggest  that  to 
him  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I  prefer  men  to  be  simple,"  she  re- 
turned somewhat  quickly. 

"  Especially  when  they're  in  love,"  I  reminded 
her  somewhat  slowly. 

"  Do  you  want  some  Lady  Baltimore  to-day.?" 
she  inquired  in  the  official  Exchange  tone. 

I  rose  obediently.  "You're  quite  right,  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
long  ago,  and  I'll  just  say  this— since  you  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  him  —  that  if  he's  de- 
scended from  that  John  Mayrant  who  fought  the 
Scrapis  under  Paul  Jones — " 

"  He  is !  "  she  broke  in  eagerly. 

"Then  there's  not  a  name  in  South  Carolina 
that  I'd  rather  have  for  my  own." 

I  intended  that  thrust  to  strike  home,  but  she 
turned  it  off  most  competendy.  "  Oh,  you  mustn't 
accept  us  because  of  our  ancestors.  That's  how 
we've  been  accepting  ourselves,  and  only  look 
where  we  are  in  the  race !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  as  a  parting  attempt,  "  don't  pre- 
tend you're  not  perfectly  satisfied  —  all  of  you  — 
as  to  where  you  are  in  the  race  !  " 

"We  don't  pretend  anything!"  she  flashed 
back. 
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ONE  is  unthankful,  I  suppose,  to  call  a  day 
dreary  when  one  has  lunched  under  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  attempted  to  indicate ; 
the  bright  spot  ought  to  shine  over  the  whole. 
But  you  haven't  an  idea  wha  a  nightmare  in  the 
daytime  Cowpens  was  beginning  to  be. 

I  had  thumbed  and  scanned  hundreds  of  an- 
cient pages,  some  of  them  manuscript ;  I  had  sat 
by  ancient  shelves  uj3on  hard  chairs,  1  had  sneezed 
with  the  ancient  dust,  and  I  had  not  put  my  finger 
upon  a  trace  of  the  right  Fanning.  I  should  have 
given  it  up,  left  unexplored  the  territory  that  re- 
mained staring  at  me  through  the  backs  of  unread 
volumes,  had  it  not  been  for  my  Aunt  Carola. 
To  her  I  owed  constancy  and  diligence,  and  so  I 
kept  at  it;  and  the  hermit  hours  I  spent  at  Court 
and  Chancel  streets  o;rew  worse  as  I  knew  better 
what  rarely  good  company  was  ready  to  receive 
me.  This  Kings  Port,  this  little  city  <  '  oblivion, 
held,  shut  in  with  its  lavender  and  p  jssed-rose 
memories,  a  handful  of  people  who  were  like  that 
great  society  of  the  world,  the  high  society  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  who  exist  no  more, 
but  who  touched  history  with  a  light  hand,  and 
left  their  mark  upon  it  in  a  host  of  memoirs  and 
lettf':''^  that  w'-^  '"r>ad  to-dnv  with  a  starved  and  home- 
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sick  longing  in  the  midst  of  our  sullen  welter  of 
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den.':>cracy.     With  its  silent  houses  and  gardens, 
its  silent  streets,  its  silent  vistas  of  the  blue  water 
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in  the  sunshine,  this  beautiful,  sad  place  was  win- 
ning my  heart  and  making  it  ache.  Nowhere 
else  in  America  such  charm,  such  character, 
such  true  ele<;ance  as  here  —  and  nowhere  else 
such  an  overwhelming  scum:  of  finality!  —  the 
doom  of  a  civilization  founded  upon  a  crime.  And 
yet,  how  much  has  the  ballot  done  for  that  race  ? 
Or,  at  least,  how  much  has  the  ballot  done  for  the 
majority  of  that  race  ?  /\nd  what  way  was  it  to 
meet  this  problem  with  the  sudden  sweeping  folly 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment?  To  fling  the  "  door 
of  hope"  wide  open  before  those  within  had  learned 
the  first  steps  of  how  to  walk  sagely  through  it ! 
Ah,  if  it  comes  to  blame,  who  goes  scatheless  in 
this  heritage  of  error?  I  could  have  shaped  (we 
all  could,  you  know)  a  better  scheme  for  the  uni- 
verse, a  plan  where  we  should  not  flourish  at  each 
other's  expense,  where  the  lion  should  be  lying 
down  with  the  lamb  noii\  where  good  and  evil 
should  not  be  husband  and  wife,  indissolubly 
married  by  a  law  of  creation. 

With  such  highly  novel  thoughts  as  these  I 
descended  the  steps  from  my  researches  at  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Chancel  streets  an  hour 
earlier  than  my  custom,  because  —  well,  I  couldn't, 
that  day,  stand  Cowpens  for  another  minute.  Up 
at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Worship  the  people 
were  going  decently  into  church  ;  it  was  a  sweet, 
gentle  late  Friday  in  Lent.  I  had  intended  keep- 
ing out-of-doors,  to  smell  the  roses  in  the  gardens, 
to  bask  in  the  soft  remnant  of  sunshine,  to  loiter 
and  peep  in  through  the  Kings  Port  garden  gates, 
up  the  silent  walks  to  the  silent  verandas.  But 
the  blow  stream  of  people  took  me,  instead,  into 
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church  witli  the  decplv  veiled  ladles  of  Kinc;s  Port, 
hushed  in  their  perpetual  niourniiv-jj  for  not  only, 
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up  the  silent  ii'alks  to  tlw  silent  7'ennulas 


I  think,  those    husbands  and  brothers  and  sons 
whom  the  war  had  turned  to  dusi  forty  years  ago, 
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but  also  ior  the  Cause,  the  lost  Cause,  that  died 
with  tluni.  I  sat  there  .unonL;  these  Christians 
suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,  enxyiuL;  tluMii  their 
well-regulated  faith;  it.  too,  was  |)art  of  the  town's 
repose  and  sweelne>s,  o^ether  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned roses  and  the  old-tashioned  ladies.  Men, 
al>o,  were  in  the  congregation  — not  many,  to  be 
sure,  bat  all  unanimously  wearing  that  expression 
of  remarkable  \irtue  which  seems  always  to  \isit, 
when  he  g  es  to  church,  the  axeiage  good  fellow 
who  is  no  better  than  he  shoukl  be.  I  i)ecame, 
m}'self,  filled  with  this  same  decorous  inconsist- 
en'^V,  and  was  sin<'in<j;  the  hymn,  when  I  cauiiht 
sight  of  John  Mayrant.  What  lady  was  he  w  ith  ? 
it  was  just  this  that  most  annoyingiy  I  couldn't 
make  out,  because  the  tmlucky  disposition  of 
things  bid  it.  I  caught  my.-,elf  craning  my  neck 
and  singing  the  hymn  simultaneously  and  with  no 
ditficultN',  because  all  m"  childhocKl  was  in  tliat 
hymn;  1  couldn't  tell  when  I  hadn't  known  words 
and  musi(-  b\  heart.  Who  was  she.''  I  tried  for 
a  clear  \iew  when  we  sat  down,  and  also,  let  me 
confess,  when  we  knelt  down;  I  saw  evi-n  less  of 
her  so;  aiid  my  ht,  pe  at  tin  end  of  the  service 
was  dashed  by  her  slcv  but  entire  disappearance 
amid  the  en  ul  ng  exits  of  the  other  ladies.  I 
followed  where  i  imagined  she  had  gone,  out  by  a 
side  door,  into  the  b  autiful  graveyard;  but  among 
the  flowers  and  monuments  she  was  not,  nor  was 
he;  and  next  I  saw,  through  tlie  iron  gate,  John 
Mayrant  in  the  street,  walking  with  his  intimate 
aunt  and  her  more  severe  sister,  and  Miss  La  Heu. 
I  somewhat  superfluously  hastened  to  the  gate  and 
greeted  them,  to  which  they  responded  with  polite, 
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masterly  cliscourairement.     Hi,  however,  after  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  to  them,  turned  hack.aiul  I  wat -hed 
them  pursuinir  their  leisurely,  reticent  course  tcnv- 
ar(l  the  South  Place.      Why  sho-dd  the  old  ladies 
strike  me  as  looking  like  a  f     ';v.k1ou^1v  proper 
pair  of  conspirators  ?      I  was  vvonci'jring  this  as  I 
turned  back  among  the  tomos,  wnen   I  j)erceived 
John  Mayr>nt  coming  along  one   of  the  church- 
yard   paths.      His    api)roach    was   made   at   right 
angles  with  that  of  another  personage,  the  respect- 
ful negro  custodian  of  the  place.       This  flignitary 
was  evidently  hoping  to  lead  me  among  thcMTionu- 
ments,  recite  to  me  their  old  histories,  and  benefit 
by  my  consecpient  gratitude;   he  had  even  got  so 
far  as  smiling  and  removing  his  hat  when  John 
Mayrant  stopped  him.      The  young  man  hailed 
the  negro  by  his  first  name  with   that   particular 
and  affectionate  superiority  which  few  Northerners 
can  understand  and  none  can  acquire,  and  which 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  wav  in  which 
you  speak  to  your  old  dog  who  has  'loved   you 
and  followed   you,   because   you   have    cared    for 
him. 

"  Not  this  time,"  John  Mayrant  said.  "  I  wish 
to  show  our  relics  to  this  gentleman  myself  —  if 
he  will  permit  me.?"  This  last  was  a  question 
put  to  me  with  a  courteous  formality,  a  formality 
which  a  few  minutes  more  were  to  see  smashed  to 
smithereens. 

I  told  him  that  I  should  consider  myself  unde- 
servedly privileged. 

"  Some  of  these  people  are  my  people,"  he  said, 
beginning  to  move. 

Hie    old    custodian    stood    smiling,    familiar, 
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respectful,    (lisappointeci.       "  Sonic    of     Vm     my 
people,  too,   Mas'  John,"  lie   caniiilv  observed. 

I  put  a  little  silver  in  his  hand.  "  Didn't  I  see 
a  box  somewhere."  I  said,  "with  something  on  it 
about  the  restoration  of  the  church  ?  " 

"  .Somethinii  on  it,  but  nothinir  in  it !  "  exclaimed 
Mayrant;  at  winch  moderate  pleasantry  the  custo- 
dian broke  into  extreme  African  merriment  and 
ambled  away.  "  You  needn't  have  done  it,"  pro- 
tested the  Southerner, and  I  naturally  claimed  my 
stranger's  right  to  pay  my  respects  in  this  man- 
ner. Such  was  our  introduction,  agreeable  and 
unusual. 

A  silence  then  unexpectedly  ensued  and  th  j  for- 
mality fell  colder  than  ever  ujxjn  us.  The  custo- 
dian's departure  had  left  us  alone,  looking  at  each 
other  across  all  the  unexpressed  knowledge  that 
each  knew  the  other  had.  Mayrant  had  come  im- 
pulsively back  to  me  from  his  aunts,  without  stop- 
ping to  think  that  we  had  never  yet  exchanged  a 
word  ;  both  of  us  were  now  brought  up  short,  and  it 
was  the  cake  that  was  speaking  volubly  in  out  self- 
conscious  dumbness.  It  was  only  after  this  brief, 
deep  gap  of  things  unsaid  that  John  Mayrant  came 
to  the  surface  again,  and  began  a  conversation  of 
which,  on  both  our  parts,  the  first  few  steps  were 
taken  on  the  tiptoes  of  an  archaic  politeness  ;  we 
trod  convention  like  a  polished  French  floor;  you 
might  have  expected  us,  after  such  deliberate  and 
graceful  preliminaries,  to  dance  a  verbal  minuet. 
We,  however,  danced  something  quite  different, 

and  that  conversation  lasted  during  many  days, 

^^,1    ^r^J  .,„    1:1 „ 1    i.:ii    ...  i"^  1  1    1      ._ 
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a  perfect  acquaintance.     No,  not  perfect,  but  de- 
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lightful ;  to  tlic  end  he  never  spoke  to  me  of  the 
matter  most  mar  him,  and  I  Ijut  honor  him  the 
more  for  his  reticence. 

Of  course  liis  fn^t  remark  liad  to  be  about  Kinj^s 
Port  and  me;  had  lie  understood  li^luly  that  this 
was  my  first  visit? 

My  answer  was  equally  traditional. 

It  was,  next,  correct  that  he  should  allude 
the  weather;  and  his  reference  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  that  a  seems  a  stranger's  destiny  al- 
ways to  hear  in  a  jilace  new  to  him  :  he  apologized 
for  the  weather  —  so  cold  a  season  had  not,  in  his 
memory,  been  experienced  in  Kings  I'ort;  it  was 
to  the  highest  point  excej)tional. 

I  exclaimed  that  it  had  been,  to  my  Northern 
notions,  delightfully  mild  for  March.  "  Indeed," 
I  continued,  "I  have  always  said  that  if  March 
could  be  cut  out  of  our  Northern  climate,  as  the 
core  is  cut  out  of  an  apple,  I  should  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  eleven  months,  instead  of  twelve.  I 
think  it  might  ])rolong  one  s  vouth." 

The  fire  of  that  season  lighted  in  his  eyes,  but 
he  still  stei)jK'd  uj)on  polished  convention.  He 
assured  me  that  the  Southern  September  hurricane 
was  more  deplorable  than  any  Northern  March 
could  be.  '*  Our  zone  should  be  called  the  /;/tem- 
perate  zone,"  said  he. 

■'  But  never  in  Kings  Port,"  I  protested;  "with 
yoin-  roses  out-of-doors  —  and  your  ladies  in- 
doors !  " 

He  bowed.     "You  j)ay  us  a  high  compliment." 

I  smiled  urbanely.  "If  the  trut'.  is  a  com- 
pliment I "' 

"(Jul  young  ladies  arc  roses,"  he  now  admitted 
withi  a  delicate  touch  of  pride. 
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"  Don't  forget  your  old  ones!      I  never  shall." 

There  was  jileasure  in  his  face  at  this  tribute, 
which,  he  could  see,  came  from  the  he.irt.  But, 
thus  ])ictured  to  him,  the  old  ladies  brought  a 
further  idea  C|uiie  plainly  into  his  e.\pres>ion  ;  and 
he  announced  it.  "  Some  of  them  are  not  with- 
out thorns." 

"What  would  you  L;ive,"  I  (|uickly  leplied.  '"for 
ar.ybody  —  man  or  woman  —  who  could  not.  on 
an  occasion,  make  themselves  sharpK'  felt  ?  " 

To  this  he  returned  a  full  but  someu  hat  absent- 
minded  assent.  He  seemed  to  be  reflecting;  that 
lie  himself  didn't  care  to  be  the  "occasion"  upon 
which  an  old  !ad\-  rose  should  ti-)-  her  thorns;  and 
I  was  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  intimate  aunt 
had  been  L;"i\iiiLi,"  him  a  uii;i;ini;'. 

.\n\how,  1  .stood  ready  to  kec])  it  up.  this  in- 
terchanL;-e  of  lofty  eixilities.  1.  too.  (culd  wear 
the  courtly  red-heels  of  ei_L;hteent!i-c  enturv  pro 
cedui'e,  and  for  jiist  as  long"  a>  his  Sonthern  up- 
brini^iuL;-  inclined  him  to  we^u-  them;  1  hadn't 
kiiown  Aunt  Cuola  for  nothing!  lUit  we.  a.s  I 
ha\-e  said,  were  not  de-tined  to  dance  aii\-  minuet. 

We  had  been  mo\iii_L:;,  very  <;r;uhialK-,  and  with- 
out an\-  .attention  ti>  our  sui'roundinos,  to  and  fro 
in  the  !)eautiful  sweet  cliurchwird.  Mowers  were 
e\-ei-ywhei-e.  growiiif^-,  budding'.  bloominL;-;  color 
and  ]K'rfume  were  pails  of  the  \erv  air,  and  be- 
neath these  ])rett}- and  am  ieiit  tombs,  t;ra\-en  with 
old  dates  and  honorable  n.nv.es,  slept  the  men  and 
women  who  had  L;i\en  K'riLi,s  I'oia  Ium'  hi.L;h  ])lacc 
in  (»ur  historv.  I  have  ne\er.  in  this  country,  seen 
any  chu'-ch\ard  C()mi)arable  to  this  one;  hapj:)y, 
serene   dead,    to   sleep   amid    such    blossoms   and 
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consecration  !     Good  taste  prevailed  here  ;  distin- 
guished  men   hiy   beneath   memorial    stones    that 
came  no  hiirher  than  vour  waist 
or  shoulder;  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  obscure  grocers  re- 
posing under  gigantic  obelisks; 


A  tolai  (7hi-)uc  of  obiiKfi'  c'''''''''^  rc-/>,'snii^'-  under  ^i^antic 

obelisks 


^^ 


to  earn  n  monument  here  you   must  win  a  battle, 
or  do,  at  ar.y  rate,  something  more  than  adulter- 
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ate  sugar  and  oil.  The  jxirticular  monument  l:)y 
which  youni;  Joii.i  Mayrant  and  1  I'ound  ourselves 
standi. -;l;-,  when  we  reached  the  i)oint  about  the 
ladies  and  the  thorns,  had  a  look  of  importance 
and  it  caui^ht  his  eye.  l)rin<;ii\i;-  him  back  to 
where  we  were.  L'i)on  his  ])oiniint;  to  it,  and 
before  we  had  spoken  or  I  had  seen  the  name.  I 
iiKluired  eagerly:  "Not  the  lieutenant  (.f  the  Jion 
Honniic  Ritluu'd'y^  and  then  saw  that  Mayrant 
was  not  the  name  upon  it. 

My  knowledge  of  his  gallant  sea-fighting  name- 
sake visibly  gratified  him.  "  I  wish  it  were,"  he 
said;  "but  I  am  descended  from  this  man,  too. 
He  was  a  .statesman,  and  some  of  his  brilliant 
powers  were  inherited  by  his  children  —  but  they 
have  not  come  so  far  down  as  me.  In  1S4U,  his 
daughter,  Miss  Beaufain  —  " 

I  laid  mv  hand  right  on  his  shoulder.     "  Don't 
you  do  it,  lohn    Mayrant!"  I  crie.!.     "Don't  vou 
tell  me  that, 
that  instead  of  my  prayers." 

Well,  it  killed'  the  minuet  dead;  he  sat  flat 
down  on  the  low  st(-ne  coping  that  boidered  the 
jjath  to  which  we  had  wandered  back  —  and  I  sat 
fiat  down  opposite  him.  The  venerable  custodian, 
passing  along  a  neighboring  path,  turned  his  head 
and  stared  at  our  noise. 

"  Lawd.  see  those  chillun  goin'  on!"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Mas'  John,  don't  you  get  too  scandalous, 
tellin'  strangers  'bout  the  old  famblies." 

Mayrant  pointed  to  me.  "He's  responsible, 
Daddy  Hen.  I'm  being  just  as  gcjod  as  gold. 
Honest  injun  !  " 

The  custodian  marched  slowly  on  his  way,  shak- 
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in-  bis  head.  "Mas'  John  lie  do  cro  on."  he  re- 
peated. His  office  wa^  not  alone  "the  caie  and 
the  showmjr  ,,ff  (,f  the  i;ravevard,  but  an- ther  duty 
too,  as  native  and  peculiar  to  the  soil  a>  the  very 
cotton  and  the  rice:  this  loval  servitor  cherished 
the  honor  of  the  "old  famblies,"  and  chid  their 
younnr  descendants  whenever  he  coiiMdered  that 
they  needed  it. 

Mayrant   now  sat   revived  after  his  collaps.^  of 
mirth,  and  h,;  addre-sed  me  from   his  -ravestone 
"  Yes,  1  ought  to  have  foreseen  it." 
_    "Foreseen  —  .?"      I    didn't   at   once    citch    the 
inference. 

"All  my  aunts  and  cousins  have  been  talkinrr 
to  ^•()u. '  ■^ 

"Oh,  Miss  Beaufain  and  the  liarl  (,t  Miinrir'^re  I 
\\  ell,  but  It's  quite  worth  —  "  "" 

"Knowing  by  heart!"  he  broke  in    wi.li  new 
merriment. 

I  kei)t  on.  "  Win-  not  ?  Thcv  tell  lose  th:  -rs 
everywhere  — where  thev're  so 'luck v  as  .  p,rs- 
sess  them  !  It's  a  flawle>.>  specimen.'' 
_  "Of  I. S40  repartee.?"  I  le  spoke  with  increas- 
ing pauses.  '•  Ves.  We  do  at  least  1  )s>ess  that. 
And  some  wine  of  about  the  same  date  — and 
e\en  considerably  older." 

"^All  the  better  for  age,"  I  exclaimed. 

But  the  blue  eyes  of  Mavrant  were  far  away 
and  full  of  shadow.  "  Poor  Kings  Port,"  he  said 
verv  slowly  and  (pu'etlv.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
with  the  steady  look  and  the  smile  that  one  some- 
tmies  has  when  giving  voice  to  i  sorrowful  con- 
viction against  which  one  has  tried  to  -truo-<rle 
"Poor    Kings    Port,"    he  affcctionatelv  repeSred. 
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His  hand  tapped  lightly  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  gravestone  upon  which  he  was  seated.  "  Bg 
honest  and  say  that  you  think  so,  ttx),"  he  de- 
manded, always  with  his  smile. 

l)Ut  how  was  I  to  agree  aloud  with  what  his 
silent  hand  had  expressed?  Those  inaudible  taps 
on  the  stone  spoke  clearly  enough;  the}'  said: 
"Here  lies  Kings  Port,  here  lives  Kings  Port. 
Out>ide  of  this  is  our  true  death,  on  the  vacant 
wharve>.  in  the  empty  streets.  .All  that  we  have 
left  is  the  immortality  which  these  hi>toric  names 
have  won."  How  could  I  tell  him  that  I  thought 
so,  too  ?  Nor  was  I  as  sure  of  it  then  as  he  was. 
And  besides,  this  was  a  young  man  who^e  spirit 
was  almo>t  >urLl\-,  in  >uffvring;  ill  fortune,  both 
material  and  of  the  heart,  I  seemed  to  >u>pt'ct,  had 
made  him  wounded  and  bitter  in  these  innnediate 
days;  and  the  very  supj)ression  he  was  exercising 
hurt  him  the  more  deeply.  So  I  replied,  honestly, 
as  he  hatl  asked:   "  I  ho})e  you  are  mi>taken." 

"  That's  because  you  haven't  l)fen  here  long 
enough."  he  declared. 

Over  us,  gently,  from  somewhere  across  the 
gardens  and  the  walls,  came  a  noiseless  water 
bree/.e.  to  which  the  ro>e>  moved  and  nodded 
among  the  tombs.  Thev  i-ave  him  a  fanciful 
thought.  "  Look  at  them  '  They  belong  to  us, 
and  they  know  it.  They're  saying.  '  Ves  ;  yes; 
yes,'  all  day  long.  1  don't  know  why  on  earth 
Pm  talking  in  this  way  to  you  I "  he'  br(jke  off 
with   vivacitv-      "  But  vou  made  me   lauuh   so." 
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•"npIIl'JN    it    was    a    good    laugh,    indeed!"    I 

■'•     cried  heartily. 

"Oh.  don't  let's  go  back  to  our  fine  manners!" 
he  begged  comically.  "  W'c'xe  satisfied  each 
other  that  we  have  them!  I  feel  so  lonely;  and 
my  aunt  just  now  — well,  never  mind  about  that. 
But  )-ou  really  must  excuse  us  about  .Miss  Beau- 
fain,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  see  it,  because 
I'm  of  the  new  generation,  since  the  war,  and  — 
wcjl,  I've  been  to  other  places,  too.  But  Aunt 
Eliza,  and  all  of  them,  you  know,  can't  see  it. 
And  I  wouldn't  have  them,  either!  .So  I  don't 
ever  attempt  to  explain  to  them  that  the  world  has 
to  go  on.^  They'd  say,  '  We  don't  see  tlie  neces- 
sity!' When  slavery  stopj)ed,  they  stoj^jied,  you 
see,  just  like  a  clock.  Their  hand  points  to  1865 
—  it  has  never  moved  a  minute  since.  And  some 
day  " —  his  voice  grew  suddenly  tender —  "  they'll 
go,  one  by  one,  to  join  the  still  older  ones.  And 
I  shall  miss  them  very  much." 

For  a  momen  '  did  not  speak,  but  watched 
the  roses  nodding  and  moving.  Then  1  said  : 
"  May  I  say  that  1  shall  miss  them,  too.!*  " 

Me  looked  at  me.  "  Miss  our  old  Kings  Port 
pcojile.^"      He  didn't  invite  outsiders  to  do  that! 

"  Don't  you  see  how  it  is.?"  I  murmured.  "  It 
was  the  same  thing  once  with  us." 
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"  The  same  thing  —  in  the  North  ?  "  I  lis  tone 
still  held  nie  off. 

"  The  same  sort  of  dear  old  i)eople  —  I  mean 
charming,  peppery,  refined,  courageous  people; 
in  Salem,  in  lio.ston,  in  New  \'ork.  in  every  jjlace 
that  has  been  colonial,  and  has  taken  a  hand  in 
the  game."  .And,  as  certain  beloved  memories  of 
nien  and  women  ro->e  in  my  mind,  I  continued: 
"  If  you  knew  some  of  the  [Boston  elder  j)eople  as 
I  have  known  them,  you  would  warm  with  the 
same  admiration  that  i>>  tilling  me  as  I  see  your 
people  of  Kings  Port." 

"  Hul  politics.^  "  the  young  Southerner  slowly 
sugge>ted. 

"Oh.  hang  sla\er\- I  Hang  the  war!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  (Jf  course,  wr  had  a  family  quarrel. 
Hut  we  7i'(/r  a  family  once,  and  a  fine  one,  tool 
We  knew  cat:h  other,  we  visited  each  other,  we 
wrote  letter>.  sent  i)rescnts,  !:ept  up  relations;  we. 
in  short,  cohei-t.-ntly  joined  hands  from  one  gener- 
ation to  an>)lher;  the  fibres  of  the  sons  tingled 
with  the  current  from  their  fathers,  back  and  back 
to  the  old  beginnings,  to  Plymouth  and  Roanoke 
and  Rij)  Van  W'iiikle!  It's  all  gone,  all  done,  all 
over.  You  have  to  be  a  small,  well-knit  country 
for  that  sort  of  e.\(|uisite  personal  unitedness. 
There's  nothing  united  about  these  States  any 
move,  excejDt  Standard  Oil  and  discontent.  We're 
no  longer  a  small  jDcople  li\ing  and  dying  for  a 
great  idea;  we're  a  big  i)eople  living  and  dying 
for  money.  And  these  ladies  of  yours — well, 
they  have  made  me  homesick  for  a  national  and 
a  social  past  which  I  never  saw,  but  which  my  old 
people  knew.     They're    like  legends,  still  living, 
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still   warm  and   with  i  ,.      In   their  (|uict  clean-cut 
faces   I  M'eni   to  >(.-c  :   reflection  of   the  old  serene 
candleli^t^dit  we  all  oi.ce   talked   and  danced  in — 
sconces,  tall  mirror.^  candles  burninL;  inside  i^dass 
i^lobes  to  keep  theiu  from  the  mothsand  the  "draft 
that,  of  a  warm  eveninL,^,  hl^u   in   through   hand- 
some   mahogany  doors;    the  -L^ood   hri-ht  sil\er; 
the    portraits    by  Copley  and'  (iillK^rt'stuart  ;   a 
yoiniL;  i^irl  at  a  square  piano,  sin-inc;  Moore's  mel- 
odies—  and    Mr.  Pinckney  or  Comniodore  I'errv, 
j)erhaps.  droppiuM'  in  for  a' hot  suj)per!  " 
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Mavrant   was  smilim 
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graves.      -  \'es.  that",    it  ;   that's  all   it,"  he"  mused. 
"  You  do  uii(ki>t.ind." 

I>ut  1  had  to  lini^h  my  lli-ht.  '-Such  cpiiet 
face.^  are  L^one  now  in  the  breathles>,  competino- 
North:  _L,n-ound  into  .,l)livion  between  theclashin<r 
trades  of  the  c.)m|)etini;  men  ai^d  the  clashintj 
jewels  and  chcUideliers  of  their  competing  wives 
—  while  \-ours  have  limbered  on.  si)ared  bv  vour 
very  adver>it\-.  And  that's  why  I  shall  miss  your 
old  people  when  they  foil,,\v  mine  —  because 
they're  the  last  of  their  kind,  the  end  of  the  chain, 
the  bold  origipal  stock,  the  _L;reat  race  that  made 
our  o-lory  _i;row  and  saw  that  it  did  -row  throut^h 
thick  and  thin:  the  i^ood  old  native  blood  of  iiuTe- 
pendence." 

I  spoke  as  a  man  can  alwavs  speak  when  he 
nuan.>it;  and  my  listener's  face  showed  that  my 
word>  had  ii;one  where  meant  words  always  i;o-^ 
home  to'  the  heart.  But  he  merelv  nodded  aT  me. 
His  nod,  however,  tellint;  as  it  did  of  a  quickly 
established  accord  between  us.  caused  me  to  brini,r 
(Hit  to  this  new  acquaintance  still  more  of  those 
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thoucjhts   wliich    I  coiuloccnd  to  c\pi>^o  to  wrv 

few   old   ()IK'>. 

"  H:ucn't  \-ou  noticed."  I  said.  ■' or  don't  von 
feci  it,  away  di  'W  n  he  re  in  \-oui"  untaiiitrd  i-^ojation, 
the  clianjue,  the  t^re.it  (  hanL:;e,  th.it  h  -  conic  o\cr 
tlu'  American  |)eo|)le  }  " 

1  Ic  wa>n"l  >urc. 

" 'I'he\'\'e  lo>t  their  L;rij)  on  j),itrioti>in." 

He  sndled.      "  We  did  that  here  in  1S61." 

'■  ( )h,  no  I  \'(ui  left  the  L'nion,  hut  \ou  loved 
what  \()U  considered  wa>  \T)ur  country,  and  \-()U 
love  it  still.  'Idiat's  just  nu  point,  just  inv>t',inL;e 
discovery  in  l\inL;s  I'ort.  \'ou  retain  the  thinj^ 
wc"\'c  lo>t.  ( )ur  hii;  nicn  fifty  vcars  ac^'o  thought 
of  the  country,  .iid  what  they  could  make  it;  our 
\)\IX  men  to-da)-  think  of  the  countrv  and  what 
they  can  make  o/t/  of  ii.  K.ither  dit'fcrent.  don't 
you  sec.''  When  I  w.ilk  ahout  in  the  North, 
I  merely  meet  members  ot  trusts  or  unions  —  ac- 
cording; to  the  len_L;th  of  the  individuals  purse; 
when  I  walk  about  in  Kint;s  Port,  I  meet  A>iii-n'- 
laiis.  —  Of  course,"  I  added,  takintj;  myself  up, 
"that's  too  swecpini;-  a  statement.  The  ric;ht  sort  of 
American  isn't  extinct  in  the  Xorth  by  any  means. 
But  there's  such  a  commercial  delut^c  of  the  wrong 
sort,  that  the  others  sometime.-^  seem  to  me  sadly 
like  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

"You  certainly  understand  it  all,"  John  May- 
rant  rej)eated.  "  It's  amazing  to  find  you  say- 
ing things  that  I  have  thought  were  mv  own 
private    notions." 

I  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  fancy  there  are  more  than 
two  of  us  in  the  country." 

"  Even  the  square  piano  and  Mr.  Pinckney,"  he 
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went  on.    "  I  didn't  suppose  anybody  had  thought 
things  like  that,  except  myself." 

"Oh,"  1  again  said  lightly,  "any  American  — 
any,  that  is,  of  the  world — who 'has  a  colonial 
background  for  his  family,  has  thought,  probably, 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  things. '  Of  course  it 
would  be  all  Greek  or  gibberish  to  the  new 
pe()|:)le." 

He  took  me  up  with  animation.  "The  new 
people  !  My  goodness,  sir,  yes  !  Have  you  seen 
them.?  Have  you  seen  Ncwpoit,  for  instance.?" 
His  diction  now  (and  I  was  to  learn  it  was  always 
in  him  a  sign  of  heightening  intensity)  grew  more 
and  more  like  the  formal  speech  of  his' ancestors. 
"  You  have  seen  Newport.^  "  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;   now  and  then." 

"  But  lately,  sir.?  I  knew  wc  were  behind  the 
times  down  here,  sir,  but  I  had  not  imagined  how 
much.  Not  by  any  means!  Kings  Fort  has  a 
long  road  to  go  before  she  will  consider  marriage 
provincial  and  chastity  obsolete." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Mayrant !  Well,  I  must  tell 
you  that  it's  not  all  quite  so  —  so  advanced  — 
as  that,  you  know.  That's  not  the  whole  of 
Newport." 

He  hastened  to  explain.  "Certainly  not,  sir! 
I  would  not  insult  the  honorable  families  whom  1 
had  the  j^leasure  to  meet  there,  and  to  whom  my 
name  was  known  because  they  had  retained  theiV 
good  position  since  the  days  when  my  great-uncle 
had  a  house  and  d-ove  four  horses  there  himself. 
I  noticed  three  kinds  of  Newport,  sir." 
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Yes.     Because  I  took  letters ;  and  some  of  the 
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letters  were  to  people  who  —  who  once  had  been, 
you  know  ;  it  was  sad  to  see  the  thinu^,  sir,  so  plain 
against  the  glaring  proximity  of  the  other  thing. 
And  so  you  can  divide  Newport  into  those  who 
have  to  sell  their  okl  family  jiictures,  those  who 
have  to  buy  their  old  family  pictures,  and  the  lucky 
few  who  need  neither  buy  nor  sell,  who  are  neither 
going  down  nor  bobbing  uj),  but  who  have  kept 
their  heads  above  the  American  tidal  wave  from 
the  beginning  and  continue  to  do  so.  And  I 
don't  believe  that  there  are  any  nicer  people  in  the 
world  than  those." 

"Nowhere!"  I  exclaimed.  "  When  New  York 
does  her  best,  what's  better.'' —  If  only  those  best 
set  the  pace ! " 

"  If  only!"  he  assented  "But  it's  the  others 
who  get  into  the  papers,  who  dine  thi,"  drunken 
dukes,  and  make  jjoor  chambermaids  envious  a 
thousand  miles  inland  !  " 

"  There  should  be  a  hiirh  tariff  on  drunken 
dukes,"  I  said. 

"  You'll  never  get  it !  "  he  declared.  "  It's  the 
Republican  party  whose  daughters  marry  them." 

I  rocked  with  enjoyment  where  I  sat ;  he  was 
so  refreshing.  And  I  agreed  with  him  so  well. 
"  You're  every  bit  as  good  as  Miss  Beaufain,"  I 
cried. 

"  Oh,  no;  oh,  no!  But  I  often  think  if  we  could 
only  deport  the  negroes  and  Newport  together  to 
one  of  our  distant  islands,  how  happily  our  two 
chief  problems  would  be  solved  !  " 

I  still  rocked.  "  Newport  would,  indeed,  enjoy 
your  plan  for  it.  Do  go  on!"  I  entreated  him. 
But  he  had,  for  the  moment,  ceased ;  and   I   rose 
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to  stretch  my  legs  and  saunter  among   the   old 
headstones  and  the  wafted  fratrrance. 

His  aui-.t  (or  his  cousin,  or  whichever  of  them 
it  had  been)  was  certainly  right  as  to  his  inherit- 
ing  a  pleasant  and  j)ointed  gift  of  speech;  and  a 
responsive  audience  helps  us  all.  Such  an  au- 
dience I  certainly  was  for  young  John  Mayrant, 
yet  beneath  the  animation  that  our  talk  had  filled 
his  eyes  with  lay  (I  seemed  to  see  or  feel)  that 
other  mood  all  the  time,  the  mood  which  had 
caused  the  girl  behind  the  counter  to  say  to  me 
that  he  was  "anxious  about  something."  The  un- 
hai)py  youth.  1  was  gradually  to  learn,  was  much 
more  than  that  —  he  was  in  a  tangle  of  anxieties. 
He  talked  to  me  as  a  sick  nian  turns  in  bed  from 
pain  ;  the  pain  goes  on,  but  the  pillow  for  a  while 
is  cool. 

Here  Jnere  broke  upon  us  a  little  interruption, 
so  diverting,  so  utterly  like  the  whole  cpiaint  tini- 
ness  of  Kings  Port,  that  I  should  tell  it  to  you, 
even  if  it  did  not  bear  directly  upon  the  matter 
which  was  beginning  so  acti\efy  to  concern  me  — 
the  love  ditlRculties  of  John  Mayrant. 

It  was  the  letter-carrier. 

We  had  come,  from  our  secluded  seats,  round 
a  corner,  and  so  by  the  vestry  door  and  down  the 
walk  beside  the  church,  and  as  I  read  to  myself 
the  initials  upon  the  stones  wherewith  the  walk 
was  pa\-ed,  I  drew  near  the  half-open  gateway 
upon  Worship  Street.  The  postman  was  de- 
scending the  steps  of  the  post-office  ofiposite. 
He  saw  me  through  the  gate  and  paused.  I  le 
knew  me,  too!  My  face,  easily  marked  out  amid 
the  resident  faces    he  was  familiar  with,  had  at 
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once  caught  his  attention  ;  ver\'  likely  he,  too,  had 
by  now  learned  that  I  was  interested  in  the  battle 
of  Cowpens;  but  I  did  not  ask  him  this.  He 
crossed  over  and   handi.-d  me  a  letter. 

"  No  use,"  he  said  most  politely,  "  takin'  it  away 
down  to  Mistress  Trevise's  when  you're  right 
here,  sir.  Northern  mail  eight  hours  late  to- 
day," he  added,  and  bowing,  was  gone  upon  his 
route. 

My  home  letter,  from  a  man,  an  intimate  run- 
ning mate  of  mine,  soon  had  my  full  attention,  for 
on  the  second  page  it  said  :  — 

"  I  have  just  got  back  from  accompanying  her 
to  Baltimore.  One  of  us  went  as  far  as  Washing- 
ton with  her  on  the  train.  We  gave  her  a 
dinner  yesterday  at  the  March  Hare  by  way  of 
farewell.  She  tried  our  new  toboggan  fire-escape 
on  a  bet.  Clean  from  the  attic,  my  boy.  I  im- 
agine our  native  girls  will  rejoice  at  her  depar- 
ture. However,  nobody's  engaged  to  her,  at 
least  nobody  here.  How  many  may  fancy  them- 
selves so  elsewhere  I  can't  sav.  Her  name  is 
Hortense  Riei)i:)e. " 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  silent  after  finish- 
ing this  letter. 

"No  bad  news,  I  trust?"  John  Mayrant  in- 
quired. 

I  told  him  no ;  and  presently  we  had  resumed 
our  seats  in  the  quiet  charm  of  the  flowers. 

I  now  spoke  with  an  intention.  "  What  a  lot 
you  seem  to  ha\e  seen  and  suffered  of  the  ad- 
vanced   Newport !  " 

The  intention  wrought  its  due  and  immediate 
effect.     "  Yes.     There  was  no  choice.    I  had  gone 
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to  Newport  upon  —  upon  an  urgent  matter,  which 
took  me  among  those  people." 

He  dwelt  upon  the  pictures  that  came  up  in  his 
mind.  But  he  took  me  awav  again  from  the 
"urgent  matter."  "i  saw,"  he  resumed  more 
briskly,  "fifteen  or  twenty  —  most  amazing,  sir! 
—  young  men,  some  of  tiien.  ,,.)t  any  older 'than  I 
am,^  who  had  so  many  millions  that  they  could 
easily  — "  he  paused,  casting  about  for  some 
expression  adequate  —  "could  buy  Kings  Port 
and  put  it  under  a  glass  case  in  a  nmseu'm  —  my 
aunts  and  all  —  and  never  know  it  I  "  Me  livened 
with  disrcsjjectful  mirth  over  his  own  picture  of 
his  aunts,  purchased  by  millionaire  steel  or  coal 
for  the  purposes  of  jniblic  edification. 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  if  they  could  be,"  I 
declared. 

He  wondered  a  moment.  "  My  aunts  ?  Under 
a  glass  case  .''  " 

"Yes,  indeed  —  and  with  all  deference  be  it 
said!  They'd  be  more  invaluable,  more  instruc- 
tive, than  the  classics  of  a  thousand  libraries." 

He  was  pre]5arcd  not  to  be  pleased.  "  May  I 
ask  to  whom  and  for  what  ?  " 

"Why,  you  ought  to  see!  You've  just  been 
saymg  it  yourself.  They  would  teach  our  bulg- 
mg  automobilists.  our  unlicked  bov  cubs,  our 
alcoholic  girls  who  shout  to  waiters  for  'high-balls' 
on  country  club  porches  — they  would  teach  these 
wallowing  creatures,  whose  monev  has  merely 
gilded  their  bristles,  what  American  refinement 
once  was.  The  maimers  we've  lost,  the  decencies 
we'vebanished,  the  standards  we've  lowered,  their 
light  is  still  thckering  in  this  passiuLr  generation 
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of  yours.     It's  the  last  torch.     That's  whv  I  wish 
it  could,  somehow,  pass  on  the  sacred  fire." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  They  don't  want  the 
sacred  fire.  They  want  the  hit^h-balls — and  they 
have  money  enough  to  be  drunk  straight  through 
the  next  world!"  He  was  thoughtful.  "They 
are  the  classio,"  he  added. 

I  didn't  see  that  he  had  gone  back  to  my  word. 
"  Roman  Empire,  you  mean  ?  " 

"No,  the  others;  the  old  people  we're  bidding 
good-by  to.  Roman  Republic  !  Simple  lives, 
gallant  deeds,  and  one  great  uniting  inspiration. 
Liberty  winning  her  spurs.  They  were  moulded 
under  that,  aiul  they  are  our  true  American 
classics.    Nothing  like  them  will  liap])en  again." 

"_Perhai)s,"  I  suggested,  "our  generation  is  un- 
ca>ily  living  in  a  'bad  quarter-of-andiour'  —  good 
old  childhood  gone,  good  new  manhood  not  yet 
come,  and  a  state  of  ciiicken-po\  between  whiles." 
And  on  this  I  made  to  him  a  much-used  ar.d 
consoling  quotation   about   the   (jld  order  chang- 


ing. 


"Who  says  that?"  he  in(|ulred  ;  ..nd  uj)on  my 
telling  him,  "  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  sn. 
But  ju.^t  now  Uncle  Sam  'aspire^to  desc^-nd.' " 

I  laughed  at  his  counter-cpioiation.    "  V'ou  know 
yo/n-  cla>>ics,  if  you  don't  know  Tennxson." 

He,  too,  laughed.      "  DoiTt  tell  Aunt  h:ii7a  '" 

"  Tell  her  what  .^  " 

^  "That  I  didn't  recognize  Tennyson.    My  Aunt 

Eliza  educated   me  —  and    she    thinks   Tennyson 

about  the  only  poet  worth  reading  since — Well, 

since  Byron  and   Sir  Walter  at  the   very  latest  ! 
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poetry  — or  to  alcoholic  girls."    His  tone,  on  these 
last  words,  chanL,^cd. 

Again,  as  when  he  had  said  "  an  urgent  matter  " 
I  seemed  to  feel  hovering  above  us  what  must  be 
his  ceaseless  preoccuj)ation  ;  and  I  wondered  if  he 
had  found,  uj^on  visiting  Newjwrt,  Miss  Hortense 
sittmg  and  calling  for  "  high-balls." 

I  gave  him  a  lead.  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that  a  mrl 
who  would  like  to  behave  herself  decently  finds 
that  propriety  puts  her  out  of  the  running  The 
men  flock  off  to  the  other  kind." 

He  was  following  me  with  watching  eyes. 
_    "And  you  know,"  I  continued,  "  \\diat  an  anx- 
ious Newport  parent  does  on  finding  her  crirj  on 
the  brink  of  being  a  failure."  '  ^ 

"  I  can  imagine,"  he  answered,  "that  she  scolds 
her  like  the  dickens." 

"Oh,  nothing  so  ineffectual!     She  makes  her 
keep  up  with  the  others,  you  know.    Makes  her  do 
things  shed  rather  not  do." 
"  High-balls,  you  mean  ?  " 
"Anything,  my  friend;  anything  to  keep  up.' 
He  had  a  comic  suggestion.    "  Driven  to  drink 
by  her  mother!     Well,   it's,  at  any   rate,   a   new 
cause  for   old  effects."     He  paused.     It  seemed 
strangely  to   bring    to   him    some    sort    of  relief. 
'  1  hat  would  explain  a  great  deal,"  he  said. 

Was  he  thus  explaining  to  himself  his  lady-love 
or  rather  certain  Newport  aspects  of  her  which 
had,  so  to  speak,  jarred  upon  his  Kings  Port 
notions  of  what  a  lady  might  properly  do?  I  sat 
on  my  gravestone  with  my  wonder,  and  my  now- 
dawning  desire  to  help  him  (if  improbably  I  could) 
to  get   him   our  of  it-    if  l^-^   -.....— n..  :„  :.      .„j 
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he  sat  on  h\>  t^ravestonc  opjwsitc,  with  the  path 
between  us,  and  the  little  noiseless  bree/.e  rustling 
the  white  irises,  and  bearing  hither  and  thithc-r 
the  soft  perfume  of  the  ro.ses.  His  bov  face,  lean, 
high  strung,  brooding,  was  full  of  sui)iuvsscd  con- 
tentions. I  made  myself,  during  our  silence, 
state  his  possible  problem  :  "He  doesn't  love  her 
any  more,  he  won't  admit  this  to  himself;  he  in- 
tends to  go  through  with  it,  and  he's  catching  at 
any  justificatif)n  of  what  he  has  seen  in  her  "that 
has  chilled  him,  so  that  he  may.  poor  wretch! 
coax  back  his  lost  illusion."  Well,  if  that  was  it, 
what  in  the  world  could   I,  or  anybody,  do  about 

His  next  remark  was  transparent  enough.  "  Do 
you  approve  of  young  ladies  smoking?  "^ 

I  met  his  question  with  another:  "  VVhat  reasons 
can  be  urged  against  it .'  " 

He  was  quick.  "Then  you  don't  mind  it.?" 
There  was  actual  hope  in  the  wa\'  he  rushed  at 
this. 

I  laughed.  "  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  mind  it." 
(As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  mind  it;  but  it  seemed 
best  not  to  say  so  to  him.) 

He  fell  ofY  again.  "  I  certainly  saw  very  nice 
people  doing  it  up  there." 

I  filled  this  out.  "You'll  see  very  nice  people 
doing  it  everywhere." 

"Not  in  kings  Port!  At  least,  not  wy  sort 
of  people!"      He  stifHy  proclaimed  this. 

I  tried  to  draw  him  out.  "  But  is  there,  after 
all.  any  valid  objection  to  it.^" 

But  he  was  off  on  a  preceding  speculation. 
'■■'    ■-■•    "'v    p-ii^iii,     iic   saiu,   ■"  ifiigiii  en- 
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courage  the  daughter  to  smoke,  too.  And  the  girl 
■.uight  take  it  up  s,,  as  not  to  be  thouglit  i)ecuiiar 
where  she  was,  and  then  she  might  drop  it  very 
gladly. '  '  ' 

I  became  .specific.     "  Drop  it.  vou   mean,  when 
she  came  to  a   place   where    doing    it    would   1 


je 


thought  — well,  in  bad  style. ^ 

"Or  for  the  better  reason."  he  answered,  "that 
she  didn  t  really  like  it  herself." 

"  I  low  much  you  don't  •  really  like  it"  iw/;-.^elf '  " 
I  remarked. 

'I'his  time  he  was  slow.  "  Well  —  well  —  why 
need  they  .^  Are  not  their  lips  more  innocent 
thanj)ur,-..^       Is    not    the    association    somewhat 

"  ^Iy  dear  fellow."  I  interrupted,  "  the  a.ssocia- 
tion  i.s.  I  think  you'll  haye  to  agree,  scarcely  of 
t/icir  making  I  " 

"  That's  true  enough,"  he  laughed.  "And.  as 
you  say,  yery  nicepeojDle  do  it  everywhere.  Ikit 
not  here.  Have  you  eyer  noticed."  he  now  in- 
quired with  continued  transparency,  "  how  much 
liarder  they  are  on  each  other  than  we  are  on 
them.'^" 

"Oh.  yes!  I've  noticed  that."  I  surmised  it 
was  this  sort  of  thing  he  had  earlier  choked  him- 
self off  from  telling  me  in  his  unfinished  complaint 
about  his  aunt ;  but  I  was  to  learn  later  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  upon  the  poor  boy  himself  and 
not  on  the  smoking  habits  of  Miss  Rieppe  that 
his  aunt  had  heavily  descended.  I  also  reflected 
that  if  cigarettes  were  the  only  thing  he  depre- 
cated in  the  lady  of  his  choicJ,  the  lost  illusion 
might  be  coa.xed  back.     The  trouM^  "-c  fk.f    r 
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deprecated  sometliini;  fairly  distant  from  cigar- 
ettes. The  cake  uab  my  '|uite  sufficient  trouble; 
it  stuck  in  my  throat  \v()r>c  than  the  probably 
magnified  go^sij)  I  had  heard  ;  this,  for  the  |)resent, 
1  could  manage  to  .^wallow. 

fie  came  out  now  with  a  i)ersonal  note.  "  I 
suppose  \'ou  think  I'm  a  ninny." 

'•  Ne\'er  in  the  wildest  dre.im  !  " 

"  Well,  but  too  innocent  for  a  man,  anyhow." 

"  That  would   be  an   insult,"  I   declared   lau^h- 


mgly. 

"  For  I'm  not  innorent  in  the  least.  You'll  find 
we're  all  men  lu-re,  just  as  much  as  any  men  in 
the  North  you  c(juld  pick  out.  .South  Cai-olina 
has  never  lacked  s]K)rting  blood,  sir.  liut  in  New- 
j)ort  —  well,  sir,  we  gentlemen  down  here,  w  hen 
we  wish  a  certain  atmosphere  and  all  that,  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  seek  the  iie))ii-mondt'r 


it. 


"  So  it   was   with   us  until   the   women  changed 


"  The  women,  sir  .^  "      He  zcas  innocent ! 

"  The  'ladies,'  as  you  Southerners  so  chivalrously 
continue  to  style  them.  'Hie  rich  new  fashionable 
ladies  became  so  desi)erate  in  their  competition 
for  men's  allegiance  that  they  —  well,  some  of  them 
would,  in  the  point  of  conversation,  greatly  scan- 
dalize the  smart  devii-monde.'' 

He  nodded.  "  Yes.  I  heard  men  say  things 
in  drawing-rooms  to  ladies  that  a  gentleman  here 
w^ould  have  been  taken  out  and  shot  for.  And 
don't  you  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  good  taste  itself 
should  be  a  sort  of  religion.^  I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  sacrilegious,   but   it  seems    to  me    that 

V,".  ._;i    ii    L/ili;    iiUb    LCcibCU     LO     DCiiCVC   Suiuc    Uai  lb    oi 
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the  Hihlc,  even  if  one  does  not  always  obey  the 
Ten  Commandments,  one  is  bound,  n(jt  as  a 
(hluvcr  but  as  a  j^iiillcmaii,  to  remember  tlie  ch'f- 
ferenee  between  i^rosMio^.  and  retinenient,  between 
excess  and  restraint  —  that  one  can  have  and  keep, 
just  as  thf  paiL;an  (irceks  did,  a  moral  eleL;ance."' 

He  astonished  me.  this  arck-nt,  ideal,"  troubled 
boy;  so  innocent  reiL^ardiiiL;-  the  sdaring  facts  of 
our  new  pn^spcrity,  so  finel>-  jjcnetrat'int;  as  to 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the'  soul.  Hut  he  was 
of  old  Huguenot  blood,  and  of  careful  and  gentle 
upbringing;  and  it  was  delightful  to  find  s\ich  a 
young  man  left  upon  our  American  soil  untainted 
by  the  j)resent  fashionable  idolatries. 

"  I  bow  to  your  creed  of  '  moral  elegance,'  "  I 
cried.  "  It  never  dies.  It  has  outlasted  all  the 
mobs  and  all  the  religions." 

"  They  seemed  to  think,"  he  continued,  jnirsu- 
ing  his  Newport  train  of  thought,  "that  to  prove 
you  were  a  dead  game  sport  yo\)  must  behave  like 
—  behave  like  —  " 

"  Like  a  herd  of  swine,"  I  suggested. 

He  was  merry.  "  Ah,  if  they  only  would  — 
completely! " 

"  Completely  what  .^  " 

"Behave  so.     Rush  over  a  steep  place  into  the 

sea." 

We  sat  in  the  quiet  relish  of  his  Scriptural 
idea,  and  the  western  crimson  and  the  twilight 
began  to  come  and  mingle  with  the  perfumes. 
John  May  rant's  face  changed  from  its  vivacity  to 
a  sort  of  pensive  wistfulness,  which,  for  all  the 
dash  and  spirit  in  his  delicate  features,  was  some- 
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sion.  It  was  as  though  thr  iiohit'  memories  of 
his  race  looked  out  of  his  e\es,  seekir.g  new 
chanees  for  cli^titu  lion,  n;ul  fountl  iii.stearl  a  soil 
laid  waste, at:  c\\\\>.  .  l.itlK  l,a  j.eojjlr  i)enumbed 

paNt  r()U->int;.  Had  he  nut  said,  "  Poor  Kini;.> 
I'ort!"  as  he  tapped  the  gravestone?  Moral  ele- 
gance could  scarcely  jjermit  a  sii;h  more  direct. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  believe  it  never  dies,"  he 
resumed.  "  .And  I  a.n  irlad  to  find  somebodv  to 
—  talk  to,  you  know.  My  friends  here  are  every- 
thing friends  and  gentlemen  should  be,  but  they 
don't  —  I  sujjpose  it's  because  they  have  not  had 
my  special  e.xjieriences." 

I  sat  waiting  for  the  boy  to  go  on  with  it.  I  low 
plainly  he  was  telling  me  of  his  "special  experi- 
ences"! He  and  his  creed  were  not  merely  in 
revolt  against  the  lierd  of  swine;  there  would  be 
nothing  special  in  that ;  I  had  met  j^eople  before 
who  were  that ;  but  he  was  tied  by  honor,  and 
soon  to  be  tied  by  the  formidable  nuptial  knot,  to 
a  specimen  devotee  of  the  cult.  He  shouldn't 
marry  her  if  he  really  did  not  want  to,  and  I  could 
stop  it !  But  how  was  I  to  begin  sj)inning  the 
first  faint  web  of  plan  how  I  might  stojj  it,  unless 
he  came  right  out  with  the  whole  tiling?  I  didn't 
believe  he  was  the  man  to  do  that  ever,  even  under 
the  loosening  inspiration  of  drink.  In  wine  lies 
truth,  no  doubt;  but  within  him,  was  not  moral 
eleirance  the  bottom  truth  that  would,  even  in  his 
cups,  keep  him  a  gentleman,  and  control  all  such 
revelations?  He  might  smash  the  glasses,  but  he 
would  not  spepk  of  his  misgivings  as  to  Hortense 
Rieppe. 
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few  do,  if  she  once  got  safe  away  from 
Why,  my  dear  sir,"'  he'stretched  out  his  hand  in 
emphasis,  "you  do  not  have  to  do  anything 
untinielv  and  extreme  if  you  are  in  good  earnest 
a  dead  game  sport.  Tlie  time  comes,  and  you 
meet  the  occasion  a.^  the  duck  swinis.  There  was 
one  of  them  —  the  right  kind."' 
'•  Where  .^"  I  asked. 

'•  Why  —  you're  leaning  against  her  headstone!" 
The  little' incongruity  made  us  both  laugh,  but 
it  was  only  for  the  instant.  The  tender  mood  of 
the  evening,  and  all  that  we  had  s;)id.  susUuned 
the  quiet  and  almost  grave  undertone  of  our  con- 
ference. Mv  own  c|uite  unconscious  act  of  lining 
from  the  gra\  _  and  standing  before  him  on  the 
path  to  listen  brought  back  to  us  our  harmonious 
pensiveness. 

"She  was  1  n  in  Kings  Port  but  educated  in 
Euroj^e.  I  don't  suppose  until  the  time  came 
that  she  ever  did  anything  harder  than  si)eak 
PVench,  or  play  the  piano,  or  ride  a  horse.  She 
had  wealth  and  so  had  her  husband.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war,  and  so  were  two  of  her  sons. 
The  third  was  too  young  to  go.  Their  fortune 
was  swept  away,  but  the  plantation  was  there,  and 
the  negroes  we're  proud  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
family.  She  took  hold  of  the  plantation,  she 
walked  the  rice-banks  in  high  boots.  She  had  an 
overseer,  who,  it  was  told  her,  would  possibly  take 
her  life  by  poison  or  by  violence.  She  neverthe- 
less lived' in  that  lonely  spot  with  no  protector 
except  lier  i)istol  and  some  directions  about  anti- 
dotes.    She  dismissed  him  when  she  had  proved 
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he  was  cheating  her;  she  made  the  plantin.c;  pay 
as  well  as  any  man  did  after  the  Nvar ;  she  edu- 
cated   ner  last  son,  got  him  into  the   navy,  and 
then,  one  evening,  walking   the   river-banks    t„j, 
late,  she  caught    the  fever  and  died.      You  wil 
understand  ^he  went  with  one  step    r<im  cherished 
ease  to  single-handed  battle  with  life,  a  delicatclv 
nurtured  ladv.  with  no  preparation  lor  her  trials. 
"  Except  moral  elegance,"  I  murmured. 
"  \h   that  was  the  point,  sir!      'I  o  see  her  you 
would  never  have  gues>ed  it  !      She  kept  her  bur- 
dens from  the  sight  of  all.     She  w(.-e  tnbula  ion 
a>  if  it  were  a  tlower  in  her  bo>nm.      W  e  cluldren 
always  looked  forward  to  her  coming.  becau>e  >hc 
was  so  gav  and  delightful  to  u>,  telling  u>  stories 
of  the  old 'times  — old  rides  when  the  country  was 
wild,  old  iournevs  with  the  family  and  servants  to 
the  Hot  Spring-;  before   the   steam   cars  were   in- 
vented, old   adventures,   with   the    battle  of   .\ew 
Orleans  or  a  famous  duel  in  them  —  the  sort  ot 
stories    that    begin   with   (for  you   seem  to  know 
something  of  it\-ourself,  sir)  >  Your  grandfather 
mv  dear  >hn.  the  vear  that  he  was  twenty,  got 
himself  into  serious  embarrassments  through  pay- 
in'T    his   attentions   to    two   reigning    beauties  at 
on'ce.'      She  was    full  of   stories  which  began  m 
that  sort  of  pleasant  way." 

I  said  •  "  When  a  person  like  that  dies,  an 
impoverishment  falls  upon  us  ;  the  texture  of  life 
seems  thinner." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed!  I  know  what  you  mean  —to 
lose  the  people  one  has  always  seen  from  the 
cradle  Well,  she  has  gone  away,  she  has  taken 
her  memories  out  of  the  world,  the  old  times,  the 
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old  stories.  Nol)ody,  except  a  little  n  t shell  of 
j)cople  here,  knows  or  cares  anythinuj  about  her 
any  mor'-  ;  and  soon  even  the  nutshell  will  be 
empty."  He  paused,  and  tlien,  as  if  brushing 
aside  his  churchyard  mood,  he  translated  into  his 
changed  thought  another  classic  quotation:  "  But 
we  can't  dawdle  over  the  '  tears  of  things';  k"s 
Natures  law.  Only,  when  I  think  of  the  rice- 
banks  and  the  boots  and  the  pistol,  I  wonder  if 
the  Newport  ladies,  for  all  their  high-balls,  could 
do  any  better !  " 

The  crimson  had  faded,  the  twilight  was  alto- 
gether come,  but  the  little  noiseless  breeze  was 
blowing  still ;  and  as  we  left  the  quiet  tombs  be- 
hind us,  and  gained  Worship  Street,  I  could  not 
help  looking  Lack  where  slept  that  older  Kings 
Port  about  which  I  had  heard  and  had  said  so 
much.  Over  the  graves  I  saw  the  roses,  nodding 
and  moving,  as  if  in  acquiescent  revcry. 
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WHICH  of  them  is  idealizing?"      This  was 
tlK'que>tic)n  tliat  I  asked  myself,  next  morn- 
in<^  in  mv  boarding-house,  as  I  dressed  for  break- 
fast- the  next  mornin-  is  — atlLa>t  I  have  always 
found  it  so  — an  excellent  time  for  searching  ques- 
tions ;  and  to-day  I  had  waked  up  no  longer  be- 
neath the  strong,  gentle  spell  of  the  churchyard. 
A  bright  sun  was  shining  over  the  eastern  waters 
of  the"  town.  I  could  see  from  my  upper  veranda 
the  thousand  flashes  of  the  waves  ;  the  steam  yacht 
rode  placidly  and  competently  among  them,  while 
a  coastwise 'steamer  was  sailing  by  her,  out  to  sea 
to   Savannah,  or   New  York;  the   general  world 
was  going  on.  and  — which  of  them  was  idealiz- 
ing?    It  mightn't  be  so  bad.  after  all.     Hadn't  I, 
perhaps,  over-sentimentalized  to  myself  the  case 
of   John  Mayrant?      Hadn't   I  imagined  for  him 
ever  so  much  more  anxiety  than  the  boy  actually 
felt  ?     For  people  can  idealize  down  just  as  readily 
as  they  can  idealize  up.    Of  Miss  Hortcnse  Rieppe 
I  had'now  two  partial  portraits —  one  by  the  dis- 
pleased aunts,  the  other  by  their  chivalric  nephew  ; 
in  both   she  held  between   her  experienced  lips, 
a    ciearette;    there    the    similarity    ceased.    ^And 
then^ there  was  the  toboggan  fire-escape.     Well,  I 
must  meet  the  living  original  before  I  could  de- 
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cide  whether  (for   me,  at   any  rate)  she  was   tlie 
brute  "  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grco;ory  St. 


ne 


Michael,  or  the  "really  nice  girl  "  who  was  goi 
to    marry    John    Mayrant    on    Wednesday    week. 
Just  at  this  point  my  thoughts  brought  up  hard 


again  at  the  cake.  No;  1  couldn't  swallow  that 
any  better  this  morning  than  yesterday  afternoon! 
Allow  the  gentleman  to  i^ay  for  the  feast !  Better 
to  have  omitted  all  feast;  nothing  simpler,  and  it 
would  have  been  at  least  dignified,  even  if  arid. 
But  then,  there  was  the  lady  (a  cousin  or  an  aunt 
—  I  couldn't  remember  which  this  morning)  who 
had  told  me  she  wasn't  solicitous.  What  did  she 
mean  by  that?  And  sh,e  had  looked  (juite  queer 
when  she  sjiokc  about  the  phosphates.  Oh,  yes, 
to  be  sure,  she  was  his  intimate  aunt !  Where, 
by  the  way,  was  Miss  Rieppe  ? 

'  By  the'  time  I  had  eaten  my  breakfast  and 
walked  up  Worship  Street  to  the  post-office  I 
was  full  of  it  all  again;  my  searching  thoughts 
hadn't  simi)lified  a  single  point.  I  always  called 
for  my  mail  at  the  post-office,  because  I  got  it 
sooner;  it  didn't  come  to  the  boarding-house  be- 
iow  1  had  departed  on  my  quest  for  royal  blood, 
whereas,  tliis  way,  I  simply  got  my  letters  at  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Worship  streets  and  walked 
diagonally  across  and  down  Court  a  few  steps  to 
mv' researches,  which  I  could  vary  and  alleviate 
bv  reading  and  answering  news  froni  home. 

'  It  was  from  Aunt  Carola  that  I  heard  to-day. 
Onlv  a  little  of  what  she  said  will  interest  you. 
There  had  been  a  delightful  meeting  of  the  Selected 
Salic  Scions.     The  Baltimore  Chapter  had  paid  her 
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connected  young  gentleman  had  come — an  encour- 
agingly full  and  enthusiastic  meeting.      They  had 
lunche'd  upon  cocoa,  sherry,  and  croquettes;  after 
which  all  had  been  more  than  glad  to  listen  to  a 
pajier  read  by  a  descendant  of  lulward  the  Third; 
and  the  young  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  Cather- 
ine of    Aragon,   had    recited    a  beautiful    original 
poem,  entitled  "  My  Queen  Grandmother,"     Aunt 
Carola  regretted  that    I   (-ould   not  have  had  the 
pleasure    and    the    l)enefn    of    this    meeting;  the 
young  gentlem.m   had    turned   out   to  be,  also,  a 
refined  \md  tasteful    musician,   j^ilaying  upon  the 
piano  a  favorite  gavotte  of   Loui^  the  Thirteenth. 
'•  And  while  you  are  in  Kings  Port,"  my  aunt  said, 
"  1   expect  you  to  i)r()fit  by  associating  with   the 
survivors  of  our  good  American  society  —  peoj^le 
such  as  one  could  once  meet  everywhere  when  I 
was  yoimg,  but  who  ha\'e  been  destroyed  by  the 
invasion  of  the  jiroletariat.     You  are  in  the  last 
citadel  of  good-breeding.      By  the  way,  find  out. 
if  you  can.  if  any  of  the   Bombo  connection  are 
extant;  as  through  them  I  should  like,  if  possible, 
to  establish  a  chapter  of  the  Scions  in  South  Caro- 
lina.     Have  you   met  a  Miss   Riepix',  a  decidedly 
striking  young  woman,  who  says  .she  is  from  Kings 
Port,  and  who  recently  pa->ed  through  here  with 
a  very  common   man  dancmg  atteiuhuice  on  her? 
Me   owns    the    Ilcyniaiiy,  and    she   i.>   said   to   be 
engaged   to  him." 

This  wasn't  as  good  as  meeting  Miss  i\iep])e  my- 
self;  but  th,e  new  angle  at  which  I  got  her  from 
my  Aunt  was  distinctly  a  contribution  toward 
the  young  woman's  likeness;  I  felt  that  I  should 
know  her  at  sifji;ht,  if  ever  she  came  within  seeing 
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distance.     And   it  would  be  entertaining^  to  find 
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couldn't  wait  was  the  Hcrmaua.     I  postponed  the 
Fannings,  hurried  by  the  door  where  they  waited  for 
me.  and,  coming  to  the  end  of  Court  Street,  turned 
to  the  right  andVought  among  the  wharves  the  near- 
est vista  that  could  give  me  a  view  of  the  harbor. 
Between  the  silent  walls  of  commerce  desolated, 
and  by  the  empty  windows  from  which  Prosperity 
once  looked  out.    I   threaded  my^way  to  a  point 
upon  the  town's  eastern  edge.      Yes,  that  was  the 
steam  yacht'>  name  :  the  IIenna)ia.     I  didn't  make 
it  out  myself,  slie  lav  a  tritle  too  far  from  shore; 
but  I  could   read  from  a  little  fluttering  pennant 
that  her  owner  was  not  on  board;  and  from  the 
second  loafer  whom  I  questioned  I  learned,  besides 
her  name,  that  she  had  come  from  New  York  here 
to  meet  her  owner,  whose  name  he  did  not  know 
and  whose  arrival  was  still  indefinite.     This  was 
not   very  much  to  find  out;  but  it  was  so  much 
more  than    I  had  found  out  about  the   Fannings 
that,  although  I  now  faithfully  returned  to  my  re- 
searches, and  sat  over  ojjen  books  until   noon,  I 
couldn't  tell  vou  a  word  of  what  I  read.     Where 
was   Miss    Rieppe,  and  where  was  the  owner  of 
the  Hcrmaua?     Also,  precisely  how  ill  was  the 
hero  of  Chattanooga,  her  poor  dear  father.^ 

At  the  Exchange  I  opened  the  door  upon  a 
conversation  which,  in  consequence,  broke  off 
abruptlv;  but  this  much   I  came  in  for:  — 

"  Nothing  but  the  slightest  bruise  above  his  eye. 
The  other  one  is  in  bed." 

It  was  the  severe  lady  who  said  this ;  I  mean 
that  ladv  who.  am.nig  al'l  the  severe  ones  I  had 
met,  seemed  capable  of  the  highest  exercise  of  this 
qualitv,  although  she  had  not  exercised  it  in  my 
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presence.  She  looked,  in  her  veil  and  her  black 
street  dress,  as  aloof,  and  as  coldly  scornful  of  the 
present  day,  as  she  had  seemed  when  sitting  over 
her  embroidery;  but  it  was  not  of  1812,  or  even 
1840.  that  she  had  been  talking  just  now:  it  was 
this  morning  that  somebody  was  bruised,  some- 
body was  in  bed. 

The  handsome  lady  acknowledged  my  saluta- 
tion completely,  but  not  encouragingly,  and  then, 
on  the  threshold,  exchanged  these  parting  sen- 
tences with  the  girl  behind  the  counter:  — 

"  They  will  have  to  shake  hands.  He  was  not 
very  willing,  but  he  listened  to  me.  Of  course, 
the  chastisement  was  right  —  but  it  does  not 
affect  my  opinion  of  his  keeping  on  with  the 
position." 

"  No,  indeed.  Aunt  Josephine!  "  the  girl  agreed. 
"  I  wish  he  wouldn't.     Did  you  say  it  was  his  right 

eye : 

"  His  left."  Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael  inchned 
her  head  once  more  to  me  and  went  out  of  the 
Exchange.  I  retired  to  my  usual  table,  and  the 
girl  read  in  my  manner,  quite  correctly,  the  feel- 
ings which  I  had  not  suppost^d  I  had  allowed  to 
be  evident.     She  said:  — 

"Aunt  Josephine  always  makes  strangers  think 
she's  displeased  with  them." 

I  replied  like  the  young  ass  which  I  constantly 
tell  myself  I  have  ceased  to  be :  "  Oh,  displeasure 
is  as  much  notice  as  one  is  entitled  to  from  Miss 

St.  Michael." 

The   girl    laughed  with    her   delightful   sweet 

mockery. 

rr^i.'rp  hnfff'd  !      Now  don't  tell  me 
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you're  not.  Hut  vou  mustn't  be.  Wlun  ycu 
know  h«T.  vou'll  know  th.it  tluit_  awful  manner 
nican>  Aunt  Jocphine  is  just  Ix'in;^  shy.  W  hy, 
even  fm  not  afraid  of  her  C.cor-c  \Va>liingt(.n 
gkin(X's  anv  more  I "' 

••VcrvwcU,"  I  kaughetl  '•  ril  try  to  have  your 
courage."  Over  my  chocolate  and  sandwiches  I 
sat  in  curiosity  di>creditable.  but  natural.  W  h 
was  in  bed  —  who  would  liave  to  shake  han(l>  .^ 
And  why  had  thev  stcjpped  talking  when  I  came 
iu.^  Of'course,  I 'found  myself  hoping  that  John 
Mayrant  had  put  the  owner  of  the  I/cnimna  in 
bed' at  the  >light  cost  of  a  bruise  above  his  left 
eye.  I  wondered  if  the  cake  was  again  counter- 
manded, and  I  started  upon  that  line.  _  "  I  think 
I'll  have  to-dav.  if  you  jjlease.  another  .slice  of  that 
Lady  Baltimore."  '  And  1  made  ready  for  another 
verbal  skirmish. 

"I'm  so  sorry!      It's  a  little  stale  to-day.     You 
can  have  the  last  slice,  if  you  wish." 

"  Thank   you,   I   will."     She  brought  it.     "  It's 
not  so  very  stale,"   I  said.     "  How 
has  been   made  .^  " 

"  Oh,  it's  the  same  you've  been  having, 
its  only  patron  just  now." 

"  Well,  no.     There's  Mr.  Mayrant." 

"  Not  for  a  week  yet,  you  remen^iber." 

So  the  wedding  was  on  yet.     Still,  John  might 
have  smashed  the  owner  of  the  Hcrniaua. 

"  Mave  you  seen  him  lately.'*"  I  asked. 

There  was  something   special   in   the  way  she 
looked.     "  Not  to-day.      Have  you  .^' 

•'  Never    in    the  forenoon.      He  has  his  duties 
and   I   have  mine." 
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She  made  a  little  jxiuse,  aiul  then,  "  What  do 
you   think  of   the    President?" 

"The  President?"      I  was  at  a  loss. 

"  Hut  I'm  afraid  you  would  take  his  view  —  the 
Northern  view,"  she  mu>ed. 

It  gave  me,  suddenly,  her  meanini;.  "Oh,  the 
President  of  the  L'nit'ed  States!  How  you  do 
change  the  subject  !  " 

Her  eyes  were  upon  me,  burning  with  sectional 
indignation,  but  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  too 
much  to  speak.  x\ow,  here  was  a  toi)ic  that  I  had 
avoided,  and  she  had  plumped  it  at  me.  Very 
well  ;   she  should   have   my  view. 

"  If  you  mean  that  a  gentleman  cannot  invite 
any  resjiectable  member  of  any  race  he  pleases  to 
dine  privately  in  his  house  —  " 

-'Ills  house!"  She  was  glowing  now  with  it. 
"I  think  he  is — I  think  he  is  —  to  have  one  of 
flu^^n  —  and  even  \ilic  likes  it,  not  to  remember  — 
I  cannot  speak  about  him!"  she  wound  up;  "I 
should  say  unbecoming  things."  She  had  walked 
out,  during  these  words,  from  behind  the  counter, 
and  as  she  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
room  you  might  have  thought  she  was  about  to 
lead  a  cavalry  charge.  Then,  admirably,  she  put 
it  all  under,  and  spoke  on  with  perfect  self-control. 
"  Why  can't  somebody  explain  it  to  him  ?  If  I 
knew'him,  I  would  go 'to  him  myself,  and  I  would 
say,  '  Mr.  President,  we  need  not  discuss  our  dif- 
ferent tastes  as  to  dinner  company.  Nor  need  we 
discuss  h<iw  much  you  benefit  the  colored  race  by 
an  act  which  makes  every  member  of  it  inimedi- 
ately  think  that  he  is  fit  to  dine  with  any  king  in 
tiie  world.      But  you  are  sLa\ing  m  a  liuuse  wnicn 
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is  partly  our  house.  our>.  the  South's.  for  we,  too. 
pay  taxes,  you  know.  And  since  you  aUo  know 
our  clee|)  feelin'j;  — vou  may  even  call  it  a  preju- 
dice, if  it  so  pleases  you  — do  you  not  think  that,  so 
lon<^  as  vou  are  residiuL;  in  that  house,  you  should 
not  <j;ratuitously  shock  our  deej)  teelni^.  r^ne 

swept  a  mas^nificent  low  curtly  at  the  au". 

"  By  Jove.  Miss  l.a  Hen'"  I  exclamied.  '"you 
put  it  so  that  it's  rather  hard  to  answer." 

"  Tm  glad  it  strikes  vou  so." 

"  But   did    it   make  \hem   all    think    they  were 

going   to  dine  ?  " 

^  "  i  iundreds  of  thousan.ls.  It  was  proof  to  them 
that  thev  were  as  good  as  anyhody  —  just  as  good. 
without'  reading  or  writing  or  anything.  I  he 
very  next  dav  some  of  the  la/.iest  and  dirtiest 
where  we  live  had  a  new  strut,  like  the  monkey 
when  you  put  a  red  tkmnel  cap  on  him  — only  the 
monk<"  doesn't  push  ladies  off  the  sidewalk. 
And  '  state  of  mind,  you  know."  said  Miss  La 
lieu,  -oftening  down  from  wrath  to  her  roguish 
laugh,  "isn't  the  right  state  of  mind  for  racial 
pr()-ress!  lUit  I  wasn't  thinking  <^f  this.  You 
know  he  has   app*  '  ited   one    of    them    to    office 

here." 

A  light  entered  mv  hrain:  John  Mayrant  had  a 
positio7i  at  the  Custom  House  I  John  Mayrant 
was  subordinate  to  the  President's  appointee!  She 
hadn't  changed  the  subject  so  violently,  after  all. 

I  came  squarely  at  it.  "And  so  you  wish  him 
to  resign  his  position  }  " 

But' I  was  ahead  of  her  this  time. 

"The  Chief  of  Customs.^"  she  woaderingly 
murmurt'fl. 
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I  broui^hl  luT  up  with  nie  now.  "  Difl  Miss 
Josephine    St.   Mi(  had    say  it   wa^   over   his   left 

eye : 

'The  -ill  instantly  looked  everything;  she 
thoui;ht.  "I  lx'lie\c  you  were  present!'"  This 
was  iier  hi^hlv  comprehensive  exclamation,  accom- 
panied also  hy  a  hlu^h  a>  splendidly  young  as 
John  Nhwranl's  had  been  while  he  so  stammer- 
ingly  brought  out  his  wishes  concerning  the  cake. 
I  at  once'  decided  to  deceive  her  utterly,  and 
therefore  I  si)oke  the  exact  truth:  "No.  I  wasn't 
])resent." 

They  did  their  work,  my  true  words;  the  false 
imp-  's'sion  flowed  out  of  them  as  smoothly  as 
California  claret  from  a   l-'rench   bottle. 

"  I  wonder  who  told  you  ?  "  my  victim  remarked. 
"  But  it  doesn't  really  matter.  Everybody  is 
bound  to  know  it.  You  surely  were  the  last 
person  with   him   in   the  churchyard  ?*  " 

"  Graciou.-. !  "  I  admitted  again  with  splendidly 
mendacious  veracity.  "  How  we  do  find  each 
other  out  in    Kings  Port !  " 

It  was  not  by  any  means  the  least  of  the  de- 
lights which  I  took  in  the  company  of  this  charm- 
ing girl  that  sometimes  she  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  sometimes  I  was  too  much  for  her.  It  was, 
of  course,  just  the  accident  of  our  ages;  in  a  very 
few  years  she  would  catch  up,  would  pass,  would 
always  be  too  much  for  me.  Well,  to-day  it  was 
happ'ily  my  turn  ;  I  wasn't  going  to  finish  lunch 
without  knowing  all  she.  at  any  rate,  could  tell  me 
about  the  left  eye  and  the  man  in  bed. 

"  F'orty  years  ago,"  I  now,  with  ingenuity,  re- 
marked, "  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  pistols. 
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She  assented.  "  And  I  like  that  better  — don't 
you  —  for  crcntlenien  .■' '" 

•'  Well,  vou  mean  that  fists  are  —  " 

"  Yes,"  she  finished  for  mv. 

"All  the  same,"  1  maintained,  "don't  you  thmk 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  corre>p()ndenee.  some 
proportion,  betwern  the  gravity  of  the  eause  and 

the  gravity  of  — "  ,    •    r       t "    i 

"Let  the  coal-heavers  take  to  their  fists  !^  she 
scornfully  cried.  "  People  of  our  class  can't  de- 
scend —  '  ,  •       i\ 

••Well,  but,"  I  interrupted,  "then  you  give  the 
coal-heavers  the  i)alm  for  discrimination." 

"  How's  that?"  ,  ,  -M      r 

"Why,  oerfectlv!  Your  coal-heaver  ki  Is  tor 
some  offences,  while  for  lighter  ones  he  — gets  a 
bruise  over  the  left  eye."  _ 

"  You  don't  meet  it,  you  don't  meet  it !  V\  hat 
is  an  insult  ever  but  an  insult  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  in  the  North  notice  certain  degrees  — 
insolence,  impudence,  impertinence,  liberties,  rude- 
ness—  all  different." 

She  took  up  my  phrase  with  a  sudden  odd 
quietness.     "You   in  the   North." 

"Whv,  ves.  We  have,  alas!  ,o  expect  and 
allow  for  rudeness  sometimes,  even  in  our  chosen 
few,  and  for  liberties  in  ///^/r  chosen  few ;  it's  only 
the  hotel  clerk  and  the  head  waiter  from  whom  we 
usually  get  impudence;  while  insolence  is  the 
chronic  condition  of  the  Wall  Street  rich." 

"  You  in  the  North  !  "  she  repeated.  "  And  so 
your  Northern  eyes  can't  see  it,  after  all ! "  At 
these  words   my 'intelligence   sailed  into  a  great 
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"  But  see  u^/iat?''  I  barked  in  my  despair. 

She  did  not  help  me.  "  If  I  had  been  a  man, 
nothing  could  have  insulted  me  more  than  that. 
And  tha'/s  what  you  don't  see,"  she  regretfully 
finished.     "  It  seems  so  strange." 

I  sat  in  the  midst  of  my  great  blank,  while  her 
handsome  eyes  rested  upon  me.  In  tliem  was 
that  look  of  a  certain  inquiry  and  a  certain  re- 
moteness with  which  one  {">auses,  in  a  museum, 
before  some  specimen  of  the  cave-dwelling  man. 

"  You  comprehend  so  much,"  she  meditated 
slowly,  aloud ;  "  you've  been  such  an  agreeable 
disappointment  because  your  point  of  view  is  so 
often  the  same  as  ours."  She  was  still  surveying 
me  with  the  specimen  expression,  when  it  suddenly 
left  her.  "  Do  you  ..k  .n  to  sit  there  and  tell  me," 
she  broke  out,  "  that  you  wouldn't  have  resented 
it  yourself  t  " 

"O  dear!"  my  mind  lamentably  said  to  itself, 
inside.  Of  what  may  have  been  the  exterior  that 
I  presented  to  her,  sitting  over  mv  slice  of  Lady 
Baltimore,  I  can  form  no  impression. 

"  Put  your.selt  in  his  place,"  the  girl   continued. 

"Ah,"  I  gasped,  "that  is  always  so  easy  to  say 
and  so  hard  to  do." 

My  remark  proved  not  a  happy  one.  She  made 
a  brief,  cold  |)ause  over  it,  and  then,  as  she  wheeled 
round  from  me,  back  to  the  counter:  "  No  South- 
erner would  let  pass  sucli  an  affront." 

It  was  final.  She  regained  her  usual  place,  she 
resumed  her  ledger;  the  curly  dog,  who  had  come 
out  to  hear  our  conversation,  went  in  again  ;   I  was 
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disgraced.  Not  only  with  the  profile  of  her  short, 
belligerent  nose,  but  with  the  chilly  way  in  wiiich 
she  made  her  pencil  move  over  the  ledger,  she 
told  me  plainly  that  my  self-rcNpect  iiad  failed  to 
meet  her  tests.  This  was  what  my  remarkable 
ingenuity  had  achieved  for  me.  I  swallowed  the 
last  crumbs  of  Lady  Baltimore,  and  went  forward 
to  settle  the  account. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  scarcely  entitled  to  ask  for  a 
fresh  one  to-morrow,"  I  ventured.  "  I  am  so  fond 
of  this  cake." 

Her  officialness  met  me  adequately.  "  Certainly. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  whatever  we  print  upon 
our  bill-of-fare." 

Now  this  was  going  to  be  too  bad !  Hence- 
forth I  was  to  rank  merely  as  "the  public,"  no 
matter  how  much  Lady  Baltimore  1  should  lunch 
upon !  A  happy  thought  seized  me,  and  1  spoke 
out  instantly  on  the  strength  of  it. 

"  Miss  La  Heu,  Lvc  a  confession  to  make." 

But  upon  this  beginning  of  mine  the  inauspi- 
cious door  opened  and  young  John  ]\Layrant  came 
in.  It  was  all  right  about  his  left  eye;  anybody 
could  see  that  bruise  ! 

"  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  hearty,  but  somewhat 
disconcerted.  "To  think  of  finding  you  here! 
You're  going?     But  I'll  see  you  later.-' "' 

"  I  liope  so,"  I  said.  "  You  know  where  I 
work." 

"Yes  —  yes.  I'll  come.  We've  all  sorts  of 
things  more  to  say,  haven't  we  .''     We  —  good-by  !  " 

Did  I  hear,  as  I  gained  the  street,  >()mething 
being  said  about  the  General,  and  the  state  of  his 
health .? 
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'VT'OU  may  imagine  in  what  state  of  wondering 
■^  I  went  out  of  that  place,  and  how  Httle  I 
could  now  do  away  with  my  curiosity.  By  the 
droll  looks  and  head-turnings  which  folic  wed  me 
from  strangers  that  passed  me  by  in  the  street,  I 
was  made  aware  that  I  must  be  talking  aloud  to 
myself,  and  the  words  which  I  had  evidently 
uttered  were  these :  "  But  who  in  the  world 
can  he  have  smashc  '    -o?  " 

Of  course,  benea  .  vj  public  stare  and  smile  I 
kept  the  rest  of  my  thoughts  to  myself ;  yet  they 
so  possessed  and  took  me  from  my  surroundings, 
that  presently,  while  crossing  Royal  Street,  I  was 
nearly  run  down  by  an  electric  car.  Nor  did  even 
this  serve  to  disperse  my  preoccupation  ;  my  walk 
back  to  Court  and  Chancel  streets  is  as  if  it  had 
not  been ;  I  can  remember  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  first  account  that  I  took  of  external  objects 
was  to  find  myself  sitting  in  my  accustomed  chair 
in  the  Library,  with  the  accustomed  row  of  books 
about  the  battle  of  Cowpens  waiting  on  the  table 
in  front  of  me.  How  long  we  had  thus  been  fac- 
ing each  other,  the  books  and  I,  I've  not  a  notion. 
And  with  such  mysterious  machinery  are  we 
h.uman  beings  filled  —  machinery  that  is  in 
motion  all  the  while,  whether  we  are    aware    of 
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it  or  not — that  now,  with  some  part  of  my 
mind,  and  with  my  pencil  assistin<r,  I  composed 
several  stanzas  to  my  kint^ly  ancestor,  the  goal  of 
my  fruitless  search;  and  yet  during  the\vhole 
process  of  my  metrical  exercise  l'  was  really 
thinking  and  wondering  about  John  Mayrant, 
his  battles  and  his  loves. 

Oof.  on  Intimations  of  Royalty 

1  sing  to  thee,  thou  T.reat  Unknown, 
Who  dost  connect  me  with  a  throne 
Through  uncle,  cousin,  aunt,  or  sister, 
But  not,  I  trust,  through  bar  sinister. 

Chorus  : 

Gules  1  Gules  !  and  a  cuckoo  peccant ! 

Such  was  the  frivolous  opening  of  my  poem, 
whi(  h,  as  it  progressed,  grew  even  less  edifying; 
I  have  quoted  tiiis  fragment  merely  to  show  you 
how  little  reverence  for  the  Selected  Salic  Scions 
was  by  this  time  left  in  my  sjjirit,  and  not  because 
the  verses  themselves  are  in  the  least  meritorious; 
they  should  serve  as  a  model  for  no  serious-minded 
singer,  and  they  afford  a  striking  instance  of  that 
volatile  mood,  not  to  say  that  inclination  to  rib- 
aldry, which  will  at  seasons  crop  out  in  me,  do 
what  I  will.  It  is  my  hope  that  age  may  help  me 
to  subdue  this,  although  I  have  observed  it  in 
some  very  old  men, 

I  did  not  send  my  |X)em  to  Aunt  Carola,  but 
I  wrote  her  a  letter,  even  there  and  then,  couched 
in  terms  which  I  believe  were  altogether  respect- 
ful. I  deplored  my  lack  of  success  in  discovering 
the  link  that  was  m-issinp"  botwfpn  me  ^■^■'•■r\   l-iri.-r'c.- 
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blood;  I  intimated  my  conviction  that  further 
effort  on  my  part  would  still  be  met  with  failure; 
and  I  renounced  with  fitting  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment my  candidateship  for  the  Scions, 
thanking  Aunt  Carola  for  her  generosity,  by  which 
I  must  now  no  longer  profit,  1  added  that  I 
should  remain  in  Kings  Port  for  the  present,  as  I 
was  nnding  the  clima'te  of  decided  benefit  to  my 
health,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  people  an  educa- 
tion in  itself. 

Whatever  pain  at  missing  the  glorv  of  becom- 
ing a  Scion  may  have  lingered  with  me  after  this 
was  much  assuaged  in  a  few  days  by  my  reading 
an  article  in  a  New  York  paper,  which  gave  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  my  Aunt's  Society,  held 
in  that  city.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
article  by  the  prominent  heading  criven  to  it  • 
THEY  WOI^K  THEIR  CROWNS.  This! 
m  very  conspicuous  Roman  capitals,  caused  me 
to  sit  up.  There  must  have  been  truth  in  some 
of  it,  because  the  food  eaten  by  the  Scions  was 
mentioned  as  consisting  of  sandwiches,  sherry, 
and  croquettes;  yet  I  think  that  the  statement 
that  the  members  present  addressed  each  other 
according  to  the  royal  families  from  which  they 
severally  traced  descent,  as,  for  example.  Brother 
Guelph  and  Sister  Plantagenet,  can  scarce  have 
been  aught  but  an  exaggeration;  nevertheless, 
the  article  brought  me  undeniable  consolation  for 
my  disappointment. 

After  finishing  my  letter  to  Aunt  Carola  I 
should  have  hastened  out  to  post  it  and  escape 
from  Cowpcns,  had  I  not  remembered  that  John 
Mayrant  had  hiore  or  less  nrom.ised  to  mp^et  m^ 
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here.  Now,  there  was  but  a  slender  chance  that 
the  boy  would  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  his 
late  encounter;  this  I  must  learn  from  other 
sources  ;  but  he  might  speak  to  me  about  some- 
thing that  would  open  a  way  for  my  hostile  prepa- 
rations against  INIi^s  Riepj^e.  So  far  he  had  not 
touched  upon  his  imj)cnding  marriage  in  any 
way,  but  this  reserve  concerning  a  fact  generally 
known  among  the  people  whom  I  was  seeing 
could  hardly  go  on  long  without  becoming  ridicu- 
lous. If  he  should  shun  mention  of  it  to-day,  I 
would  take  this  as  a  plain  sign  that  he  did  not 
look  forward  to  it  with  the  enthusiasm  which  a 
lover  ought  to  feel  for  his  approaching  bliss;  and 
ori  such  silence  from  him  I  would  begin,  if  I 
could,  to  undermine  his  intention  of  kcepino- 
an  engagement  of  the  heart  when  the  heart  no 
longer  entered  into  it. 

While  my  thoughts  continued  to  be  busied 
over  this  lover  and  his  concerns,  I  noticed  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare  close  beside  me 
upon  a  shelf;  and  although  it  was  with  no  special 
purpose  in  mind  that  I  took  out  one  of  the  vol- 
umes a-nd  sat  down  with  it  to  wait  for  John 
Mayrant,  in  a  little  while  an  inspiration  came  to 
me  from  its  pages,  so  that  I  was  more  anxious 
than  ever  the  boy  should  not  fail  to  meet  me  here 
in  the  Library. 

Was  it  the  bruise  on  his  forehead  that  had  per- 
turbed his  manner  just  now  when  he  entered  the 
Exchange?  No,  this  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
reason,  since  he  had  been  full  as  much  embarrassed 
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that  the  girl  behind  the  counter  had  come  to  his 
aid.     And  what  could  it  have  been  that  he  had 
bci^un  to    tell    her  to-day  as  I  was    leaving    the 
place?     Was  the  making  of  that  cake  again  to  be 
postponed  on  account  of  the  General's  precarious 
health?     And  what  had  been  the  nature  of  the 
insult  which  young  John  Mayrant  had  punished 
and  was  now  commanded  to  shake  hands  over? 
Could  it  in  truth  be  the  owner  of  the  Hermana 
whom  he  had  thrashed  so  well  as  to  lay  him  up  in 
bed  ?     That  incident  had  damaged  two  people  at 
least,  the  unknown  vanquished  combatant  in  his 
bodily  welfare,  and  me  ia  my  character  as  an  up- 
standing man  in  the  fierce  feminine  estimation  of 
Miss  La   Heu;    but  this  injury  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  set  right ;  my  confession  to  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  was  merely  .-Idayed.     As  "l  sat  with 
Shakespeare  open  in  my  laj),  I  added  to  my  store 
of  reasoning  one  little  new  straw  of  argument  in 
favor  of  my  opinion  that  John  Mayrant  was  no 
longer  at  ease  or  happy  about  his  love  affair.     I 
had  never  befv>re  met  any  young  man  in  whose 
manner  nature  was  so  finely  tempered  with  good 
bringing-up;  forwardness  and  shyness  were  alike 
absent  from  him,  and  his  bearing  had  a  sort  of 
polished  unconsciousness  as  far  removed  from  raw 
diffidence  as  it  was  from  raw  conceit ;  it  was  alto- 
gether a  rare  and  charming  address  in  a  youth  of 
such  true  youthfulness,  but  it  had  failed  him  upon 
two  occasions  which   I  have  already  mentioned. 
Both  times  that  he  had  come  to  the  Exchange  he 
had  stumbled  in  his  usually  prompt  speech,  lost 
his  habitual  ease,  and  betrayed,  in  short,  all  the 
signs  of  beinc"  di'^f'onrprfprl       'riir>  i-mt*"p»-  qootvio^ 
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suddenly  quite  plain  to  nic :    it  was  the  nature  of 
his  errands  to  the  Kxchangc.      The  first  time  he 
had  been  ordering  the  cake  for  his  own  weddint^, 
and   to-day  it  was  something  about   the  weddin^r 
again.      Evidently  the  high  mettle  of  his  delicacy 
and  breeding  made  him  painfully  conscious  of  the 
view  which  others  must  take  of  the  part  that  Miss 
Rieppe  was    Inlaying  in  all    this — a    view    from 
which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  shield   her;  and 
it  was  this  consciousness  that  destroyed  his  com- 
posure.     iM-om  what   I   was  soon   to   learn  of  his 
fine    and     unmoved    disregard     for    unfavorable 
opinion  when  he  felt  liis  course  to  be  the  right 
one,  I  know  that  it  was  no  thought  cit  all  of 'his 
own  scarcely  heroic  role  during  these  days,  but 
only  the  perception  that  outsiders  must  de'tect  in 
his    affianced    lady    some    of    those    very    same 
qualities  which    had    chilled    his    too  precipitate 
passion  for  her,  and  left  him  alone,  without  ro- 
mance, \yithout  family  sympathy,   without  social 
acclamations,  with  nothing  indeed  save  his  high- 
strung  notion  of  honor  to  help  him  bravely  face 
the  \vedding  march.       How  appalling  must    the 
wedding  march  sound   to  a  waiting 'bridegroom 
who  sees  the  bride,  that   he  no  longer  looks  at 
except  with    distaste  and    estrangement,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him  up  the  aisle  !     A  funeral 
march  would  be  gayer  than  that  music,  I  should 
thmk!      The  thought  came  to  me  to  break  out 
bluntly  and  say  to  him  :  "  Countermand  the  cake  ! 
She's  only  playing  with  you  while  that  yachtsman 
IS  makmg  up  his  mind."     But  there  could  be  but 
one  outcome  of   such  advice  to  John   Mayrant : 

l"  -i-'-,   I  j;-::-.i_iivi    Ul    \j::^,    •>•.  WUlCi    L/C   Hi    Dcu    sUIICl- 
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ing  from  contusions.  As  I  mused  on  the  boy  and 
his  attractive  and  appeaHiii;  character,  I  became 
more  rejoiced  than  e\cr  that  he  had  thrashed 
someI)ody,  I  cared  not  very  much  who  nor  yet 
very  much  why,  so  h)ng  as  such  thrashint^  had 
been  thorough,  which  seemed  ([uite  evidently  and 
happily  the  case.  lie  stood  now  in  my  eyes,  in 
some  way  that  is  to(^  obscure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  e\i:)lain  to  you,  saved  from  souic  reproach 
whose  subtlety  likewise  eludes  my  powers  of  an- 
alysis. 

It  was  already  five  minutes  after  three  o'clock, 
my  dinner  hour,  when  he  at  length  appeared  in 
the  Library;  and  possibly  I  put  some  reproach 
into  my  greeting:  "  Won't  you  walk  along  with 
me  to  Mrs.  T revise's .'' "  (That  was  my  boarding- 
house.) 

"  I  could  not  get  away  from  the  Custom  House 
sooner,"  he  ex{)lained ;  and  into  his  eyes  there 
came  for  a  moment  that  look  of  unrest  and  pre- 
occupation which  I  had  observed  at  times  while 
we  had  discussed  Newport  and  alcoholic  girls. 
The  two  subjects  seemed  certainly  far  enough 
apart !  But  he  immediately  began  upon  a  con- 
versation briskly  enough  —  so  briskly  that  I  sus- 
pected at  once  he  had  got  his  subject  ready  in 
advance ;  he  didn't  want  me  to  speak  first,  lest  I 
turn  the  talk  into  channels  embarrassing,  such  as 
bruised  foreheads  or  wedding  cake.  Well,  this 
should  not  prevent  me  from  dropping  in  his  cup  the 
wholesome  bitters  which  I  had  prepared. 

"  Well,  sir!  Well,  sir!"  such  was  his  hearty 
preface.     "  I  wonder  if  you're  feeling  ashamed  of 

1  r/\i  1  vc^r*  It    r 
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"  Never  when  I  wmI  SlKikcspcarc."  I  cinsucicd, 
rcstoriiiL,^  the  '.oIuiik-  to  its  |)!acc. 

I  If  looked  at  the  title.      -  Which  one  ?  " 

"One  of  tlie  uii.suitable  h)\f  alfairs  tliat  was 
prewnted  in  time." 

"  Koiiieo  and   [ulicl  ?  " 

"Xo;  l^ottoni  and  Titania— and  konico  and 
Juhct  UL'ic  not  prevented  in  time.  They  had 
theii-  bli.vs  once  ami  to  the  full,  and  died  before 
they  caused  each  other  anythinL,^  but  ecstasy.  No 
wearniess  of  routine,  no  tears  of  disenchantment; 
complete  love,  completely  reali/ed— and  finis! 
It's  the  hapi)iesl  endin<;  of  al!  the  l)lay>." 

He  looked  at  me  hard.  "Sometinies  I  believe 
you're  ironic  !  " 

Ksmiled  at  him.  "A  sign  of  the  hiohest  civil- 
ization, then.  Hut  please  to  think  of  "fuliet  after 
ten  years  of  Romeo  and  his  jjindieaded  intelligence 
and  his  i^reordained  infidelities.  Do  V(H1  imagine 
that  her  predecessor,  Rosamond,  would  have  liad 
no  successors.^  Juliet  would  have  been  com- 
I)elled  to  divorce  Romeo,  if  only  for  the  children's 
sake." 

The  children  !  "  cried  John  Alavrant.  "  Whv, 
It's  for  their  sake  deserted  women  abstain  from" 
divorce !  " 

"Juliet  would  see  deeper  than  such  mothers 
She  could  not  have  her  little  sons  and  dau'rhters 
grow  U])  and  comprchaid  their  father's  abstMices, 
and  see  their  mother's  submission  to  his  returns' 
for  such  discovery  would  scorch  the  marrow  of 
any  hearts  they  had." 

At  thi.s,  as  we  came  out  of  the  Library,  he 
made  an  astonishinp-  rejoinder  p"H  nno  '.vK-.-V.    t 
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cannot  in  the  least  account  for:  "South  Carolina 
does  not  allow  divorce." 

"  Then  I  should  think,"  I  -did  to  him,  "that  all 
you  j)eoi)le  here  would  be  doubly  careful  as  U) 
what  manner  of  husbands  ar.d  wives  you  chose 
for  your>elve>." 

Siuli  a  remark  was  sailinjjj,  ;,ou  may  say,  almost 
within  three  ])oiiit>  of  the  wind;  and  his  ovv-n  ac- 
cidental allusion  to  Romeo  had  bi-ought  it  about 
with  an  ajjiiuss  and  a  celerity  which  were  better 
for  my  j)urpohe  than  anythinL(  1  had  privately 
develojied  from  the  text  of  Bottom  and  Titania; 
none  the  less,  however,  did  I  intend  to  press  into 
my  ser\ice  that  fond  couple  also  as  basis  for  a 
moral,  in  s])ite  of  the  sharj)  turn  which,  those  last 
words  of  mine  now  caused  him  at  once  to  give  to 
our  conversation.  His  C|uick  re\er^ion  to  the 
beginnitig  of  the  talk  seemed  like  a  dodging  of 
remarks  that  hit  too  near  home  him  to  relish 
hearing  pursued. 

'•  Well,  sir,"  he  resumed  with  the  sa.  iiitial 
briskness,  "  I  was  ashamed  if  you  were  noi. 

"  I  ^*''l  do:i"t  make  out  what  impropriety  we 
ha\'e  jointly  committed." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  views  you  expressed 
about  our  country  .•"  " 

"  Oh  !      When  we  sat  on  the  gravestones." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  to-day  ?  " 

I  turned  to  him  as  we  slowly  walked  toward 
W'oishii)  Stivet.  "  Did  vou  sav  anvthintr  then 
that  you  would  take  back  now  ?  " 

1  le  jjondered,  wrinkling  his  forehead.  "  Well, 
l)ut  all  the  same,  didn't  we  give  the  present  hour 
a  urettv  blark  eve  ?  " 
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'liy.  you're  talking 


"  The  present  hour  cicNcrvrs  a  black  eve,  and 
two  of  them!" 

He  surveyed  me  scjuarely.     "  I  hdieve  \  .u're  a 
pessimist  !  " 

•  That  i.>  the  first  tra>,hv  thint;   I've   heard  yoj 
say." 

rhatik  you!     At  lea^t  athnit  you're  scarcely 
an  optimist." 

"(Optimist!     IV>.sii,ii>t!     \V 
just  like  a  newspaper!  " 

I  le  laut^hed.     "  Oh,  don't  comi)are  a  gentleman 
to  a  nc\vsj)aper." 

I  hen  keep  your  voca'Dulary  clean  of  hargain- 
counter  words.  A  while  ago  the  journaIi>ts  had 
a  furious  run  upon  the  adjective  '  un-American.' 
Anybody  or  anything  that  di>i)leased  them  was 
'un-American.'  'Ihey  ran  it  into  the  ground, 
and  in  its  j)lace  they  have  lately  set  up  'pessi- 
mist,' which  certainly  has  a  threatening  appear- 
ance. Fhey  don't  know  its  meaning,  and  in  their 
mouths  it  merely  signifies  that  what  a  man  says 
makes  them  feel  personally  uncomfortable.  The 
word  has  become  a  dusty  rag  of  slang.  The  ar- 
rested burglar  very  likely  calls  the  jioliceman  a 
pessimist;  and,  speaking  reverentlv  and  with  nc; 
intention  to  shock  you,\he  scribe>'and  Pharisees 
would  undoubtedly  have  called  Christ  a  pessimist 
when  He  called  them  hyi^ocrites,  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  the  word." 

Unce  more  my  remarks  drew  from  the  boy  an 
unexpected  rejoinder.  We  had  turned  into  VVor- 
ship  Street,  and,  as  we  passed  the  churchyard,  he 
stopped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  railing  of  the 
gate. 
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"You  don't  shock  w.c"  he  said;  and  then: 
"Hut  you  vould  sliock  my  aunts."  He  paused, 
i^azing  into  the  churchyard,  before  he  continued 
more  slowly:  "And  so  shoukl  I  —  if  they  knew 
it  —  shock  them." 

"  If  they  knew  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

His  hand  indicated  a  sculptured  crucifix  nearby. 

"Do  you  believe  cverythini;  still?"  he  an- 
swered.    "  Can  you  ?  " 

As  he  looked  at  me,  I  sup])ose  that  he  read 
!iegation  in  my  e\es. 

"No  more  can  I,"  he  murmured.  Again  he 
looked  in  among  the  tombstones  and  ^tiowers, 
where  the  old  cu,  odian  saw  us  and  took  off  his 
hat.  "Howdy,  Daddy  Hen!"  John  xMayrant 
reLurned  j>'.,  isantly,  and  then  resuming  to' me : 
"No  more  can  I  believe  everything."  '  Then  he 
gave  a  brief,  comical  laugh.  '"And  I  hope  my 
aunts  won't  find  that  out!"  They  would  think  me 
gone  to  perdition  indeed.  Hut'  I  always  '40  to 
church  here"  (he  r  "nted  to  the  quiet 'building, 
which,  for  all_  its  -.  jdest  size  and  simplicity,  had 
a  stately  and  inexpressible  charm),  "because!  like 
to  kneel  where  my  mother  said  her  prayers,  you 
know."  _  He  Hushed  a  little  over  tliis  confidence 
into  which  he  had  faMen,  but  he  continued:  "I 
like  the  v  ords  of  the  service,  too,  and  I  don't  ask 
myself  over-curiously  what  I  do  believe;  but 
there's  a  permanent  something  within  us  —  a 
Greater  .Self  —  don't  you  think.?'" 

"A  permanent  something,"  I  assented,  "which 
has  created  all  the  religions  all  over  the  earth 
froni  the  beginning,  and  of  which  Christianity  it- 
self is  merely  one  of  the  present  temples." 
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Me  made  an  exclamation  at  my  word  "  present." 

"Do     you     think    anything    in    this    world    is 
final  ?  "  I  a>ked  him. 

"  But  — '"  he  began,  somewhat  at  a  loss. 

"  Haven't  y;)U  found  out  yet  that  human  nature 
is  the  one  indestructible  rea'lity  that  we  know?" 

"  But  —  "  he  began  again. 

"  Don't  we  have  tlie  'latest  thing'  all  the  time, 
and  never  the  ultimate  thing,  never,  never?  The 
latest  thing  in  women's  hats  is  tiiat  huge-brimmed 
affair  with  the  veil  as  voluminous  as  a  double- 
bed  mosquito  netting.  That  hat  will  look  im- 
probable next  spring.  The  latest  thing  in  science 
is  radium.  Radium  has  exploded  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  theory  —turned  it  into  a  last  year's 
hat.  Answer  me,  if  Christianity  is  the  same  as 
when  it  wore  among  its  savage  ornaments  a  devil 
with  horns  and  a  flaming  Ylt-ll !  l'\)rever  and 
forever  the  human  race  reaches  out  its  hand  and 
shajies  some  system,  some  creed,  some  govern- 
ment, and  declares:  'This  is  at  length  the  final 
thing,  the  cure-all,'  and  lo  and  behold,  something 
flowing  and  eternal  in  the  race  itself  presently 
splits  the  creed  and  the  government  to  pieces ! 
Truth  is  a  very  marvellcuis  thing.  We  feel  it; 
it  can  fill  our  eyes  with  tears,  our^hearts  with  joy,' 
it  can  make  us  die  for  it;  but  once  our  human 
lips  attempt  to  formulate  and  thus  imprison  it, 
it  becomes  a  lie.  You  cannot  shut  truth  up  in 
anv  words." 

"  But  it  shall  prevail !  "  the  boy  exclaimed  with 
a  sort  of  passion. 

"  Everything  prevails,"  I  answered  him. 
"  I  don't  like  that,"  he  said. 
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"  Neither  do  I,"  I  returned.  "  Hut  Jacob  got 
Esau's  inheritance  by  a  mean  trick." 

"  Jacob  was  ])uni;  hcd  for  it." 

"  Did  that  lielj)  Hsau  much  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  pessimist !  " 

"Just  because  I  see  Jacob  and  Esau  to-day, 
alive  and  kickint;-  in  Wall  Street,  Washington, 
Newport,  everywliere.?  " 

*' N'ou're  no  optimist,  anyhow!"' 

"  i  hope  I'm  blind  in  neither  eye." 

"  Vou  don't  give  us  credit  —  " 

"  For  what?" 

"  l^'oi"  wh.at  we've  accomplished  since  Jacob." 

"  Printing,  steam,  and  electricity,  for  instance? 
They  spread  the  I)ible  and  the  yellow  journal 
with  equal  velocity." 

"  I  don't  mean  science.     Take  our  institutions." 

"  Well,  we've  accomplished  hospitals  and  the 
stock  market  —  a  pretty  even  set-off  between  God 
and  the  devil." 

He  laughed.  "  You  don't  take  a  hidi  view  of 
US : 

"  Nor  a  low  one.  I  don't  play  ostrich  with  any 
of^  the  staring  permanences  of  human  nature. 
We're  just  as  noble  to-day  as  David  was  some- 
times, and  just  as  bestial  to-day  as  David  was 
sometimes,  and  we've  every  possibility  inside  us 
all  the  time,  whether  we  paint  our  naked  skins, 
or  wear  steel  armor  or  starched  shirts." 

"Well,  I  believe  good  is  the  G:uidin2:  power  in 
the  world. 

"Oh,  John  Mayrant!  Good  and  evil  draw  us 
on  like  a  span  of  horses,  sometimes  like  a  tandem, 
taking  turns  in  the  lead.     Order  has  melted  into 
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disorder,     and    disorder    into    new    order  —  how- 
many  times? "' 

"  But  bcttLT  each  time." 

"  How  can  you  know,  who  never  lived  in  any 
age  but  your  own  ?  " 

"  I  know  we  have  a  higher  ideal." 
_  "  Have   we  ?      Tlie  Greek   was  tauglit  to  love 
his  neighbor  as  himself.    He  gave  his  great  teacher 
a  cup  of  poison.     We  gave  o  rs  the  cross." 

Again  he  looked  away  from  me  into  the  sweet 
old  churchyard.  "I  can't  answer  you,  but  I 
don't  believe  it." 

This  brought  me  to  gayety.  "  That's  unan- 
swerable, anyhow!" 

He  still  stared  at  the  graves.  "  Those  people  in 
there  didn't  think  all  these  uncomfortable  things." 

"Ah,  no!  They  belonged  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  history  of  our  national  soul,  before  the 
bloom  was  off  us." 

"  That'-  an  odd  notion  !  And  pray  what  volume 
are  we  in  now  ?  " 

^'  Only  the  second." 

"  Since  when  .'  " 

"  Since  that  momentous  picnic,  the  Spanish 
War!"  ^ 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  took  the  bloom  off  us." 

"  It  didn't.  It  merely  waked  Europe  up  to  the 
facts." 

"  Our  battleships,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Our  steel  rails,  our  gold  coffers,  our  roaring 
affluence." 

"  And  our  very  accurate  shooting  !  "  he  insisted  ; 
for  he  was  a  Southerner,  and  man's  gallantry 
appealed  to  him_  m.ore  than  man's  inflnstrv 
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I  laup;hed.  "Yes,  indfcd !  We  may  say  that 
the  Spanish  War  closed  our  f.  ,t  volume  with  a 
banj^.  Aik'  w  in  the  second  we  bid  gjoo  1-by 
to  the  virg;  .vilderness,  for  it's  explored  ;  to  the 
Indian,  for  he'"-  conquered;  to  the  pioneer,  for 
he's  dead;  we've  finished  our  wild,  romantic  ado- 
lescence and  we  find  ourselves  a  recofrnized  world- 
powjr  of  eighty  million  people,  and  of  general 
commercial  endlessness,  and  playtime  over." 

"I  think,"  John  Mayrant  now  asserted,  "  that  it 
is  going  too  far  to  say  the  bloom  is  off  us." 

"  Oh,  you'll  find  snow  in  the  woods  away  into 
April  and  Miy.  The  freedom-loving  American, 
the  embattled  farmer,  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  far 
recesses.  But  the  great  cities  grow  like  a  creep- 
ing paralysis  over  freedom,  and  the  man  from  the 
country  is  walking  into  them  all  the  time  because 
the  poor,  restless  fellow  believes  wealth  awaits 
him  on  their  pavements.  And  when  he  doesn't 
go  to  them,  they  come  to  him.  The  Wall  Street 
bucket-shop  goes  fishing  in  the  woods  with  wires 
a  thousand  miles  long  ;  and  so  we  exchancre  the 
solid  trail-blazing  enterprise  of  Volume  One  for 
Volume  Two's  electric  unrest.  In  Volume  One 
our  wagon  was  hitched  to  the  star  of  liberty. 
Capital  and  labor  have  cut  the  traces.  The  labor 
union  forbids  the  workingman  to  labor  as  his  own 
virile  energy  and  skill  prompt  him.  If  he  dis- 
obeys, he  is  expelled  and  called  a  'scab.'  Don't 
let  us  call  ourselves  the  land  of  the  free  while  such 
things  go  on.  We're  all  thinking  a  deal  too  much 
about  our  pockets  nowadays.  Eternal  vigilance 
cannot  watch  liberty  and  th,e  ticker  at  the  same 
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"  Well,"  said  John  Mayrant  "  we're  not  think- 
ing about  our  pockets  in  Kings  Port,  because  "(and 
here  tliere  came  into  his  xoice  and  face  that 
sudden  humor  which  made  iiim  so  dehghtful)  — 
"  because  we  ha\'en"t  got  any  pockets  to  tliink  of !  " 

This  brought  me  down  to  cheerfulness  from 
my  tliglit  among  the  cold  clouds. 

He  continued:  "Any  more  lamentations,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  ?  " 

"  Those  who  begin  to  call  nam  s,  John  May- 
rant —  but  never  mind!  I  could  lament  you  sick 
if  I  chose  to  go  on  about  our  corporations  and 
corruption  that  I  see  with  my  pessimistic  eye ; 
but  the  other  eye  sees  the  American  man  himself 

—  the  type  that  our  eighty  millions  on  the  whole 
melt  into  and  to  which  my  heart  warms  each  time 
I  land  again  from  more  pohshed  and  colder  shores 

—  my  optimistic  eye  sees  that  American  dealing 
adequately  with  these  political  diseases.  For 
stronger  even  than  his  kindness,  Ids  ability,  and 
his  dishonesty  is  his  self-preservation.  He's 
going  to  stand  up  for  the  '  open  shop  '  and  sit  down 
on  the  'trust';  and  I  assure  you  that  I  don't  in 
the  least  resemble  the  Evenijig  PosfT 

A  look  of  inquiry  was  in  John  Mayrant's 
features. 

"  The  New  York  Evcnins^  Post','  I  repeated 
with  surprise.  Still  the  inquiry  of  his  face  re- 
mained. 

"  Oh,  fortunate  vouth  ! "  I  cried.  "  To  have 
escaped  the  New  York  Evening  Post !'' 

"  Is  it  so  heinous  ?  " 

"  Well !  .  .  .  well !  .  .  .  how  exactly  describe  it  ? 
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tied,  a  sad  victim  of  its  own  excesses.  Habitual 
over-indulgence  in  jjlaming  lias  given  it  a  pain- 
ful stutter  when  atteni])ting  p'rai.se ;  it's  the 
si^rucely  written  slieet  of  the  supercilious;  it's 
the  after-dinner  pill  of  the  American  who  prefers 
Europe;  it's  our  Repuiy.ic's  common  .-cold,  tl-e 
Xantipi)e  of  journali>m,  the  paper  without  a 
country." 

"  The  paper  without  a  countr\- !  That's  very 
good ! " 

"Oh.  no!      I'll  tell  you  something  much  better, 
but  it   i>  not  mine.     A  chver  Xew  Yorker  said 
that  what  with  77/^  S/m  —  " 
"  I  know  that  paper." 

"—-what  with  77/1-  Sim  making  vice  so  at- 
tractive in  the  morning  and  the'/W/  making 
virtue  so  odious  in  the  evening,  it  was  very  hard 
for  a  man  to  be  gof)d  in  New  York." 

"  I  fear  I  should  subscribe  to  77/r  Shji,''  said 
John  Mayrant.  He  took  his  hand  from  the 
church-gate  railing,  and  we  had  turned  to  stroll 
down  Worship  Street  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
addressed. 

F'or  some  minutes,  while  John  Mayrant  and  I 
had  been  talking,  I  had  grown  aware,  withe  at 
taking  any  definite  note  of  it,  that  the  old  custo- 
dian of  the  churchyard.  Daddy  Ben,  had  come 
slowly  near  us  from  the  distant  corner  of  his 
demesne,  where  he  had  been  (to  all  appearances) 
engaged  in  some  trifling  activity  among  the 
flowers  — perhaj5s  picking  off  the  faded  blossoms. 
It  now  came  home  to  me  that  the  venerable  negro 
had  really  been,  in  a  surreptitious  way,  watching 
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either  for  the  right  moment  to  utter 
1.    unai  iiu  now  uttered,  or  his   own  de- 
layed decision  to  utter  it  at  all. 
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"  Mas'  John  !  "  he  called  ciuitc  softly.  His  tone 
was  fairly  ixidcled  with  caution,  and  1  saw  that  in 
the  pause  which  followed,  his  eye  shot  a  swift 
look  at  the  bruise  on  Mayrants  forehead,  and 
another  look,  equally  swift,  at  me. 

•'VVell,  Daddy  Hen,  -hat  is  it  ^  " 

The  custodian  shuffled  close  to  the  _';^ate  which 
separated  him  from  us.  "  Mas'  John,  "l  speck  de 
Presi^/r///  he  dun'  know  de  cullud  peoj)le  like  we 
knows  'um,  else  he  nebber  bin  'pint  dat  ar  boss  in 
de  Cussum  House,  no,  sah." 

After  this  effort  he  wiped  his  forehead  and 
breathed  hard. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  effort  brought  imme- 
diately a  stern  changeover  John  Mayrant's  face ; 
then  he  answered  in  the  kindest  tones,  "  Thank 
you.  Daddy  Ben." 

This  answer  interpreted  for  me  the  whole  thing, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  obscure  enough: 
the  old  man  held  it  to  be  an  indignity  that  his 
young  "  I\Ias'  John  "  should,  by  the  President's 
act,  find  himself  the  subordinate  of  a  member  of 
the  black  race,  and  he  had  just  now,  in  his  per- 
spiring effort,  expressed  his  sympathy  !  Why  he 
had  chosen  this  particular  moment  (after  quite 
obvious  debate  with  himself)  I  did  not  see  until 
somewhat  later. 

He  now  left  us  standing  at  the  gate;  and  it  was 
not  for  some  moments  that  John\Mayrant  spoke 
again,  evidently  closing,  for  our  two  selves,  this 
delicate  subject. 

"  I  wish  we  had  not  got  into  that  second  volume 
of  yours." 

iiui.  progressive. 
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"  I  hate  jirogrcss." 

"  What's  the  use  ?      Better  grow  old  gracefully  ! 

"  '  {hii  n'd  pas  rrspiit  dr  sen  I'l'^r 
Df  soil  iii;f  (/  tout  It-  nuilhiiir.'  " 

"Well,  Ini  personally  not  growing  old,  just  yet." 

"  Neither  is  the  United  States."  ' 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  too  easy  for  sick  or 
worthless  i)eoi)le  to  survive  nowadays.  'I'hey  are 
clotting  up  our  square  miles  \ei-y  fast.  Philan- 
thropists don't  seem  to  remember  that  you  can 
beget  children  a  great  deal  faster  than  you  can 
educate  them;  and  at  this  rate  I  believe  universal 
suffrage  will  kill  us  off  before  our  time." 

"  Do  not  believe  it !     W^e  are  going  to  find  out 
that    universal    suffrage    is    like  the  apj:)endix  — 
useful  at  an  early  stage  of  the  race's  evolution 
but  to-day  merely  a  threat  to  life." 

He  thought  this  over.  "  But  a  surgical  opera- 
tion is  pretty  serious,  you  know." 

"  It'll  be  done  by  absorption.  Why,  you've 
begun  it  yourselves,  and  so  has  Massachusetts. 
The  appendix  will  be  removed,  black  and  white 
—  and  I  shouldn't  much  fear  surgery.  We're  not 
nearly  civilized  enough  yet  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  recuperation,  and  in  spite  of  our  express-train 
speed,  I  doubt  if  we  shall  travel  from  crudity  to 
rottenness  without  a  pause  at  maturity." 

"  That  is  the  old,  old  story,"  he  said. 

"Yes;  is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun  ?  " 

He  was  gloomy.    "Nothing,  I  suppose."    Then 

the  gloom  lightened.      "  Nothing  new  under  the 

sun  —  except    the    fashionable  families    of    New- 
,-,.-.,-f  • " 
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1  his  again  broui^ht  us  from  the  clouds  of  specu- 
lation down  to   W'oi^hij)  Street,  wiierc  we  were 
vvalkmi;    toward    Soutli     Place.        It    also    unex- 
pectedly furnished   me   with    the    means  to  lead 
back  our  talk  m)  gently,  without  a  jolt  or  a  jerk, 
to  my  moral  and  the  delicate  topic  of  matrimony 
from  which   he  had  dodged  away,  that  he  never 
awoke   to  what   was  coming   until   it  had  come. 
He  began  pointing  out,  as  we  passed  them,  cer- 
tain houses  which  were  now,  or  had  at  some  period 
been,  the  dwellings  of  his  many  relatives:  "  Mv 
cousin  Julia  So-and-so  lives  there,"  he  would  sav; 
or,    "  My   great-uncle,    known    as    Regent    Tom! 
owned   that  before  the   War";    and   once,  "The 
Rev.  Joseph  Priedieu,  my  gre-^  grandfather,  built 
that  house  to  marry  his  fifth  w.^e  in,  but  the  orave 
claimed  liim  fir^t."  ''^ 

So  I  asked  him  a  riddle.     "  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Kings  Port  and  Newport.?" 
This  he,  of  course,  gave  up. 

"  Mere  you  are  all  connected  bv  marriage,  and 
there  they  are  all  connected  by  divorce." 

"  That's  true  !  "  he  cried.  •'  That's  very  true. 
I  niet  the  most  embarrassingly  cater-coVnered 
families." 

"  Oh,  they  weren't  embarrassed  !  "  I  interjected. 
"  No,  but  /  was,"  said  John. 
"And  you  told  mc  you  weren't  innocent!"   I 
exclainied.    "  They  are  going  to  institute  a  divorce 


march,"   1    continued. 


Lohengrin  '    or    '  Mid- 


summer-Night's Dream  '  played  backward.  They 
have  not  settled  which.  It  fs  to  be  taught  in  the 
nursery  with  the  other  kindergarten  melodies." 
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walked  along  until  wc  turned  in  the  direction  of 
my  boarding-house. 

"Did  you  ever  notice."  I  now  said,  "what  a 
l^erpetiial  allegory  '  Mid>uinnier-Xight"s  Dream' 
contain^  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  just  a  fairy  sort  of  dii  M^r." 

"  Ve>,  hut  when   a  great  poet   sets  hi>  hand  to 
a  fan-y  sort  of  thing,  vou  get  —  well,  V(ni  uet  i)oor 
I  itania. 

"  She  fell  in  love  with  a  jackass,"  he  remarked. 
"  Puck  bewitched  her." 

"  Precisely.  A  lovely  woman  with  her  arms 
around  a  jackass.  D(jes  that  never  happen  in 
Kings  Port  ?  " 

i  le  began  smiling  to  himself.  "  Pn^  afraid  Puck 
isn't  all  dead  yet." 

I  was  now  in  a  position  to  begin  drop]jing  mv 
bitters.  "Shakesj)eare  was  probablv  too  gallant  to 
put  it  the  other  way,  and  make  Obercln  fall  in 
love  with  a  female  jackass.     But  what  an  allegory ' " 

"Yes,"  he  muttered.      "Yes." 

I  followed  with  another  drop.  "  Titania  got 
out  of  it.      It  is  not  always  solved  so  easily." 

"  No,"  he  muttered.  "No."  It  was  cfuite  evi- 
dent that-  the  tkuor  of  my  bitters  reached  him. 

He  was  walking  slowly,  with  his  head  down, 
and  frowning  hard.  We'  had  now  c(jme  to  the 
steps  of  my  boarding-house,  and  I  dropped  my 
kist  drop.  "  But  a  disenchanted  woman  has  the 
best  of  it  —  before  marriage,  at  least." 

Me  looked  up  quickly.     "  How  .^  " 

I  evinced  siu-prise.  "  Why,  >he  can  always 
break  off  honorablv,  and    we'  never  can,   I  su'u- 
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For  the  third  time  this  clay  lie  made  me  an 
astonishinf  I't'ioindcr:  "  Would  vou  liL"o  to  tp]-" 
orders  from  a  negro  ?  " 
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It  reduced   me  to  staniniei 
—  Mich  a  juncture  iias  never — " 

"  Of  course  you  woulchi't.    Kwu  a  Northerner  !  " 

His  face,  as  he  said  this,  ua^  a  single  .i,ditterinir 

piece  of    fierceness.      I   was  still    so^nuch   taken 

aback  that   I  said  rather    fatly  :    "  iJut  who   has 

to  ? 

"I  have  to."  With  this  he  abruptlv  turned  on 
hi>  heel  and  left  me  standing  on  the'ste])s.  I-'or 
a  moment  I  stared  after  him!  and  then,  as  1  rang 
the  bell,  he  wa>  back  again;  and  with  that  for- 
mality which  at  time.>  overtook  him  he  began:  "  I 
will  ask  you  to  excuse  mv  hasty  —  " 

•'()h,  John  .Mayrant!    'What  a  notion  !" 
But   he  was  by  no  means  to  be  i)ut  off.  and   he 
proceeded    with  stiffer   formality:  "I   feel   that    I 
have  not    acted  politely  just   now,  and    I    be^-"  to 
assure  you  that  I  intended  no  slight."  ^ 

iMy  first  impul.se  was  to  lav  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  .say  to  him:  "  AIv  dear  fellow,  stuff 
and  nonsense  !  "  Thus  I  should  have  treated  any 
Northern  friend;  but  here  was  no  Northernei"- 
I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  sense  to  feel  that  any 
carelcNS,  good-natured  jjutting  awav  of  his  delib- 
erate and  definitely  tendered  apology  would  .seem 
to  hun  a  "slight"  on  my  part.  iVis  punctilious 
value  for  certam  observances  between  man  and 
man  reached  me  suddenlv  and  deeplv,  and  took 
me  far  from  the  familiarity  which  breeds  con- 
tempt. 

"Why,    John     Mayrant."    I    said,    ''you    could 
never  offend  me  unless  I  thought  that  you  wished 
^^'  ^}^}j  '""o^^'  should  I  possibly  think  that  ?  " 
1  iiuPiK  you,"  lie  replied  very  simply. 
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I  rang  *^he  bell  a  second  time.  "If  we  can  get 
into  the  house,"  I  suggested,  "  won't  you  stop  and 
dine  with  me  ?  " 

He  was  going  to  accept.  "  I  shall  be  —  "  he 
had  begun,  in  tones  of  gratification,  when  in  one 
instant  his  face  was  stricken  with  complete  dis- 
may. "  I  had  forgctten,"  he  said  ;  ana  this  time 
he  was  gone  indeed,  and  in  a  hurry  most  apparent. 
It  resembled  a  fiight. 

What  was  the  matter  now?  You  will  naturally 
think  that  it  was  an  appointment  with  his  lady- 
love which  he  had  forgotten ;  this  was  certainly 
my  supposition  as  I  turned  again  to  the  front 
door.  There  stood  one  of  the  waitresses,  glaring 
with  her  white  eyes  half  out  of  her  black  face  at 
the  a.ready  distant  back  of  John  Mayrant. 

"Oh!"  I  thought;  but,  before  I  could  think 
any  more,  the  tall,  dreadful  boarder  —  the  lady 
whom  I  secretly  called  Juno  —  swept  up  .he  steps, 
and  by  me  into  the  house,  with  a  dignity  that  one 
might  term  deafening. 

The  waitress  now  muttered,  or  rather  sang,  a 
series  of  pious  apostrophes.  "  Oh,  Lawd,  de  ram- 
pages and  de  ructions  !  Oh,  Lawd,  sinner  is  in 
my  way,  Daniel  !  "  She  was  strongly,  but  I  think 
pleasurably,  excited  ;  and  she  next  turned  to  me 
with  a  most  natural  grin,  and  saying,  "  Chick'n's 
mos'  gone,  sah,"  she  went  back  to  the  dining 
room. 

This  admonition  sent  me  upstairs  to  make  as 
hasty  a  toilet  as  I  could. 
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■pACM  recent  remarkable  occurrence  had  ob- 
■^  htctated    its    predecessor,  and    it  was  with 
difficulty  that   I  made  a  straisrht  parting  in   my 
hair.      Had  it  been   Miss   Rieppe  that  John   so 
suddenly  ran    away  to?     It   seemed    now  more 
as  if  the^boy  had  been  running  away  from  some- 
body.     1  he  waitress  had  stared  at  him  with  ex- 
traordinary  interest;    she    had    seen   his   bruise; 
perhaps  she  knew  how  he  had  got   it.     Her  ex- 
citement—had he  smashed  up  h'ls  official  superior- 
at  the  custom  house .?     That  would  be  an  impos- 
sible thing,  1  told  myself  instantly;  as  well  might 
a  nobleman  cross  swords  with  a  peasant.      Per- 
haps the  stare  of  the  waitress  had  reminded  him 
of  his  bruise,  and  lie  might  have  felt  disinclined  to 
show  himself  with  it  in  a  company  of  gossiping 
strangers.     Still,  that  would  scarcely  account  for 
the  dismay  with  which  he  had  so  suddenly  left  me 
Was  Juno  the  cause  — slie  had  come  up  behind 
me;  he  must  have  seen  her  and  her  portentous 
manner  approaching  —  had  the  boy  tied  from  her  ? 
And  then,  his  fierce  outbreak  about  taking  orders 
from  a   negro  when    I  was   moralizing  over  the 
misfortune  of  marrying  a  jackass !     I  got  a  sort  of 
parting  in  my  hair,  and  went  down  to  the  dining 
room.  ° 
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Juno  was  there  before  me,  with  her  bonnet,  or 
rather  her  headdress,  still  on,  and  I  heard  her 
making  apoiogies  to  Mrs.  Trevise  for  being  so 
late.  Mrs.  Trevise,  of  course,  sat  at  the  head  of 
her  table,  and  Juno  sat  at  her  right  hand.  I  was 
very  glad  not  to  hdve  a  seat  near  Jur.o,  because 
this  lady  was,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  an  intol- 
erable person  to  me.  Either  her  Southern  social 
position  or  her  rent  (she  took  the  whole  second 
floor,  excejit  Mrs.  Trevisc's  own  rooms)  was  of  im- 
portance to  Mrs.  Trevise ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
her  ways  kept  our  landlady's  cold,  impervious  tact 
watchful  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  almost 
every  meal.  Juno  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
possess  so  many  and  such  strong  feelings  them- 
selves that  they  think  they  have  all  the  feelings 
there  are ;  at  least,  they  certainly  consider  no 
one's  feelings  but  their  own.  She  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote,  but  it  was  exclu- 
sively about  our  Civil  War;  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  nothing  else  had  ever  happened  in  the 
world.  When  conversation  among  the  rest  oi  us 
became  general,  she  preserved  a  cold  and  acrid 
inattention  ;  when  the  fancy  took  her  to  open  her 
own  mouth,  it  was  always  to  begin  some  reminis- 
cence, and  the  reminiscence  always  began :  "  In 
September,  1862,  when  the  Northern  vandals," 
etc.,  etc.,  or  "  When  the  Northern  vandals  were 
repulsed  'oy  my  husband's  cousin,  General  Brax- 
ton Bragg,"  etc.,  etc.  Now  it  was  not  that  I  was 
personally  wounded  by  the  term,  because  at  the 
time  of  the  vandals  I  was  not  even  born,  and  also 
bcjause  I  know  that  vandals  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  any  army.     Deeply  as  I  believed  the  March  to 
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the  Sea  to  have  been  imperative,  of  "  Sherman's 
bummers  "  and  their  excesses  I  had  a  fair  historic 
knowledge  and  a  very  poor  ojiinion  ;  and  this  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  tell  Juno,  had  she  ever 
given  me  the  chance ;  but  her  immodest  sym- 
pathy for  herself  froze  all  sympathy  for  her.  Why 
could  she  not  preserve  a  well-bred  silence  upon 
her  sufferings,  as  did  the  other  old  ladies  I  had 
met  in  Kings  Port?  Why  did  she  drag  them  in, 
thrust  them,  poke  them,  shove  them  at  you  ? 
Thus  it  was  that  for  her  insultinsc  disretjard  of 
those  whom  her  words  might  wound  I  detested 
Juno ;  and  as  she  was  a  woman,  and  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  it  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  that  I  should  retaliate.  When 
she  got  very  bad  indeed,  it  was  calm  Mrs.  Trevise's 
last,  but  effective,  resort  to  tinkle  a  little  hand- 
bell and  scold  one  of  the  waitresses  whom  its 
sound  would  then  summon  from  the  kitchen. 
This  bell  was  tinkled  not  always  by  any  means 
for  my  sake  ;  other  travellers  from  the  North  there 
were  who  came  and  went,  pausing  at  Kings  Port 
between  Florida  and  their  habitual  abodes. 

At  present  our  company  consisted  of  Juno;  a 
middle-class  Englishman  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness capacity  in  town ;  a  pair  of  very  young 
honeymooners  from  the  "up-country";  a  Louisi- 
ana poetess,  who  wore  the  long,  cylindrical  ring- 
lets of  1830,  and  who  was  attending  a  convention 
of  the  Daughters  of  Dixie;  two  or  three  males  and 
females,  best  described  as  et  ceteras;  and  myself. 

"  I  shall  only  take  a  mouthful  for  the  sake  of 
nourishment,"  Juno  was  announcing,  "and  then  I 
shall  return  to  his  bedside." 
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"  Is  he  very  suffering  ?"  inquired  the  poetess,  in 
melodious  accent. 

"  It  was  an  infamous  onslaught,"  Juno  replied. 

The  poetess  threw  up  her  eyes  and  crooned, 
"  Noble,  doughty  champion  !  " 

"  You  may  say  so  indeed,  madam,"  said  Juno. 

"  Raw  beefsteak's  jolly  good  for  your  eye,"  ob- 
served the  Briton. 

This  suggestion  did  not  appear  to  be  heard  by 
Juno. 

"  I  had  a  row  with  a  chap,"  the  Briton  con- 
tinued. "  He's  my  best  friend  now.  He  made 
me  put  raw  beefsteak — " 

"  I  thank  you,"  interrupted  Juno.  "  He  re- 
quires no  beefsteak,  raw  or  cooked." 

The  face  of  the  Briton  reddened.  "  Too  groggy 
to  eat,  is  he  ?  " 

Mrs.  Trevise  tinkled  her  bell.  Daphne!  I 
have  said  to  you  twice  to  hand  those  yams." 

"  I  done  handed  'em  twice,  ma'am." 

"  Hand  them  right  away,  Daphne,  and  don't  be 
so  forgetful."  It  was  not  easy  to  disturb  the 
composure  of  Mrs.  Trevise. 

The  poetess  now  took  up  the  broken  thread. 
"  Had  I  a  son,"  she  declared,  "  I  would  sooner 
witness  him  starve  than  hear  him  take  orders  from 
a  menial  race." 

"  But  mightn't  starving  be  harder  for  him  to 
experience  than  for  you  to  witness,  y'  know.?" 
asked  tl-.e  Briton. 

At  this  one  of  the  et  ceteras  made  a  sort  of 
snuffling  noise,  and  ate  his  dinner  hard. 

It  was  the  male  honeymooner  who  next  spoke. 
"  Must  have  been  quite  a  tussle,  ma'am." 
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"  It  was  an  infamous  onslaught !  "  repeated  Juno. 

"  Wish  I'd  seen  it!  "  sighed  the  honeymooner. 

His  bride  smiled  at  him  beamingly.  "  You'd 
have  felt  right  lonesome  to  be  out  of  it,  David." 

"  No  apology  has  yet  been  offered,"  continued 
Juno. 

"  But  must  your  nephew  apologize  besides  tak- 
ing a  licking  ?  "  inquired  the  Briton. 

Juno  turned  an  awful  face  upon  him.  "  It  is 
from  his  brutal  assailant  that  apologies  are  due. 
Mr.  Mayrant's  family  "  (she  paused  here  for  blight- 
ing emphasis)  "are  well-bred  people,  and  he  will 
be  coerced  into  behaving  like  a  gentleman  for 
once." 

I  checked  an  impulse  here  to  speak  out  and  ex- 
press my  doubts  as  to  the  family  coercion  being 
founded  upon  any  dissatisfaction  with  John's 
conduct, 

"  I  wonder  if  reading  or  recitation  might  not 
soothe  your  nephew?"  said  the  poetess,  now. 

"  I  should  doubt  it,"  answered  Juno.  "  I  have 
just  come  from  his  bedside." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  soothe  him,  if  I  could," 
the  poetess  murmured.  "  If  he  were  well  enough 
to  hear  my  convention  ode  —  " 

"  He  is  not  nearly  well  enough,"  said  Juno. 

The  et  cetera  here  coughed  and  blew  his  nose 
so  remarkably  that  we  all  started. 

A  short  silence  followed,  which  Juno  relieved. 
"  I  will  give  the  young  rufifian's  family  the  credit 
they  deserve,"  she  stated.  "  The  whole  connection 
despises  his  keeping  the  position." 

Another  et  cetera  now  came  into  it.  "  Is  it 
known  what  exadly  precipitated  the  occurrence  .?" 
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Juno  turned  to  him.  "  My  nephew  is  a  gentle- 
man from  whose  lips  no  unworthy  word  could 
ever  fall." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  et  cetera,  mildly.  "  He  said 
something,  then  ?  " 

"  He  conveyed  a  well-merited  rebuke  in  fitting 
terms." 

"  What  were  the  terms  ? "'  inquired  the  Briton. 

Juno  again  did  not  hear  him.  "  It  was  after  a 
friendly  game  of  cards.  My  nephew  protested 
against  any  gentleman  remaining  at  the  custom 
house  since  the  recent  insulting  appointment." 

I  was  now  almost  the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  had  preserved  strict  silence  throughout 
this  very  interesting  conversation,  because,  having 
no  wish  to  converse  with  Juno  at  any  time,  I 
especially  did  not  desire  it  now,  just  after  her  see- 
ing me  (I  thought  she  must  have  seen  me)  in 
amicable  conference  with  the  object  of  her  for- 
midable displeasure. 

"  Every  Mayrant  is  ferocious  that  I  ever  heard 
of,"  she  continued.  "  You  cannot  trust  that 
seemingly  delicate  and  human  exterior.  His 
father  had  it,  too  —  deceiving  e.xterior  and  raging 
interior,  though  I  will  say  for  that  one  that  he 
would  never  have  stooped  to  humiliate  the  family 
name  as  his  son  is  doing.  His  regiment  was 
near  by  when  the  Northern  vandals  burned  our 
courthouse,  and  he  made  them  run,  I  can  tell 
you !  It's  a  mercy  for  that  poor  girl  that  the 
scales  have  dropjx'd  from  her  eyes  and  she  has 
broken  her  engagement  with  him." 

"  With  the  father? "  asked  a  third  et  cetera. 

Juno  stared  at  the  intruder. 
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Mrs.  Trevise  drawled  a  calm  contribution. 
"  The  father  died  before  this  boy  was  born." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  murmured  the  et  cetera,  grate- 
fully. 

Juno  proceeded.  "  No  woman's  life  would  be 
safe  with  him." 

"  But  mightn't  he  be  safer  for  a  person's  niece 
than  for  their  nephew.'' "  said  the  Briton. 

Mrs.  Trevise's  hand  moved  toward  the  bell. 

But  Juno  answered  the  question  mournfully  : 
"  With  such  hereditary  bloodthirstiness,  who  can 
tell } "  And  so  Mrs.  Trevise  moved  her  hand 
away  again. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  do  you  know  if  the  other 
gentleman  is  laid  up,  too?"  inquired  the  male 
honeymooner,  hopefully. 

"  I  am  happy  to  understand  that  he  is,"  replied 
Juno. 

In  sheer  amazement  I  burst  out,  "  Oh  !  "  and 
abruptly  stopped. 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  had  instantly  become 
the  centre  of  interest.  The  et  ceteras  and  honey- 
mooncrs  craned  their  necks;  the  Briton  leaned 
toward  me  from  opposite ;  the  poetess,  who  had 
worn  an  absent  expression  since  being  told  that 
the  injured  champion  was  not  nearly  well  enough 
to  listen  to  her  ode,  now  put  on  her  glasses  and 
gazed  at  me  kindly;  while  Juno  reared  her  head- 
dress and  spoke,  not  to  me,  but  to  the  air  in  my 
general  neighborhood. 

"  Has  any  one  later  intelligence  than  what  I 
bring  from  my  nephew's  bedside  ?  " 

So  she  hadn't  percei  cd  who  m,y  companion  at 
tb.c  stoD  b.nd  lieon  ! 
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cned,  they  all  should  be  enlightened,  and  ven- 
geance was  mine.  ^    I  spoke  with  gentleness  :  — 

"Your  nephew's  impressions/  I  fear,  are  still 
confused  by  his  deplorable  misadventure." 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  know  about  his  impres- 
sions ?  " 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  I  revise  move  toward'  her  bell;  but  she 
wished  to  hear  all  about  it  more  than  she  wished 
concord  at  her  harmonious  table;  and  the  hand 
stopped. 

Juno  spoke  again.  "  Who,  pray,  has  later  news 
than  what  I  !)ring  ?  " 

My  enemy  was  in  my  hand ;  and  an  enemy  in 
the  hand  is  worth  I  don't  know  how  many  in  the 
bush. 

I  answered  most  gently:  "  I  do  not  come  from 
l\Ir.  Mayrant's  bedside,  because  I  have  just  left 
him  at  the  front  door  in  sound  health  — saving  a 
bruise  over  his  left  eye." 

_  During  a  second  we  all  sat  in  a  high-strung 
silence,  and  then  Juno  became  truly  superb. 
"  Who  sees  the  scars  he  brazenly  conceals  ?  " 

It  took  away  my  breath  ;  my  battle  would  have 
been  lost,  when  the  Briton  suggested:  "But 
mayn't  he  have  shown  those  to  his  Aunt  ?  " 

We  sat  in  no  silence  now;  the  first  et  cetera 
made  extraordinary  sounds  on  his  plate,  Mrs. 
Trevise  tinkled  her  handbell  with  more  unction 
than  I  had  ever  yet  seen  in  her;  and  while  she  and 
Daphne  interchanged  streams  of  severe  words 
which  I  was  too  disconcerted  to  follow,  the  other 
et  ceteras  and  the  honeymooners  hectically  effer- 
vesced into  small  talk      T  nrpc*^r.fKr  f,^..^^  — ^„ir 
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eating  our  last  course  amid  a  rcestablislied  calm, 
when,  with  a  rustic,  Juno  swept  out  from  among 
us,  to  return  (I  suppose)  to  the  bedside.  As  she 
passed  behind  the  Briton's  chair,  that  invaluable 
person  kicked  me  under  the  table,  and  on  my 
raising  my  eyes  to  him  he  gave  me  a  large,  robust 
wink. 
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T    NOW  burned   to  jnit  many  questions  to  the 
^  rest  of  the  company.     U,  through  my  looVish 
and  outreaching  slyne^^  with  tiie  ijirl  behmd  tlie 
counter,  the  door  of  my  comj)rehension  had  been 
shut,  Juno    had    now  ojK'ned   it  sufficiently  wide 
for  a  number  of  facts  to  come  crowding  in,  so  to 
speak,  abreast.      Indeed,  their  simultaneous  arrival 
was  not  a  little  confusing,  as  if  several  visitors  had 
burst  in  ui^on  me  and  at  once   begun  speaking 
loudly,  eacji  shouting  a  separate  and  impr^rtaiit 
matter  which  demanded  my  intelligent  considera- 
tion.      John     Mayrant     worked    in    the    custom 
house,  and    Kings   Port   frowned    upon  this ;  not 
merely    Kings    Port  in  general —which  counted 
little  with   the  boy.  if   indeed  he  noticed  general 
opinion  at  all  —  but   the  boys  particular^Kings 
Port,  hi.>   severe   old  aunts,  and   his  cousins,  and 
the  pretty  girl  at  the  Exchange,  and  the  men  he 
played  cards  with,  all  these  frowned  upon  it,  too; 
yet  even   this  condemnation  one  could  disregard 
if  some   lofty  personal   principle,  some  pledge   to 
one's  own  sacred  honor,  were  at  stake  —  but  here 
was    no    such    thing:   John    Mavrant    hated    the 
position    himself.      The   salary?'    No,  the  salar}' 
would    count   for   nothing   in   the  face    of    such 
a  prejudice  as  1  had  seen  glitter  from   his  eye  ! 
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world  before  him,  and  no  one  to  su|)port  —  stop! 
Hortcnse  Riejjpe  !     There  was  tlu-  loftv  personal 
principle,   the    sacred    i)lcd_i;e    to    honor;    he    was 
engaged    i)re>ently   to    endow  lier     with     all    his 
worldly  goods;  and    to   jK-rforni    this  faithfnlly  a 
bridegroom    must    not,   no    matter  how   little    he 
liked    "taking    orders   from  a  mgro,"    tling  away 
his  worldly  goods  some  few   days    before    he  wa> 
to    pronounce    his    bridegroom's  now.     So   here, 
at   Mre.   Trevise's    dinner-table,    I   caught  for  one 
moment,    to    the    full,   a  vision    of    the    uidiappy 
boy's  plight;   he   was    sticking    to    a    task   which 
he  loathed  that  he  might   suj^port  a  wife  whom 
he    no    longer  desired.     Such,  as  he  saw   it,  was 
his  duty;    and   nobody,    not    even   a   soul  of   his 
kin  or  his  kind,  gave  him  a  word  or  a  thought 
of  understanding,  gave  him  anything  e.\ce|)t  the 
cold  shoulder.     Yes;  from  one  soul   he   had  got 
a  sign  —  from  aged    Daddy   Ben,  at    the    church- 
yard gate  ;  and   amid  my    jostling    surmises    and 
conclusions,  that  quaint  speech  of  the  old   negro, 
that  little  act  of  fidelity  and  affection    from  "the 
heart  of  a  black   man,  took   on   a  strange   pathos 
in  its  isolation  amid  the  general   harshness  of  his 
white  superiors.      Over  this    it    was   that    I    was 
pausing  when,  all   in  a  second,  peqilexity   again 
ruled    my  meditations.     Juno   had   said   that'  the 
engap-ement  was  broken.     Well,  if  that   were  the 
case —      Uut    was     it    likely    to     be     the     case? 
Juno's  agreeable  habit,  a  habit  grown   familiar  to 
all    of  us    in   the  house,   was    to    sprinkle  about, 
along    witli    her  vitri(,i,  liberal  quantities  of  the 
by-product    of    inaccuracy.        Mingled    with    her 
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good  dose  of  falsehood,   the   antidote    for  which 
it   had  l)een  niy  happy  office  to  administer  on  the 
sj)ot.      If  John   Mayrant  wasn't   in   bed  from   the 
wounds  of  combat,  as  she   had  given    us  to   sup- 
pose. |)erhaps    liortense    Rieppe   hachi't    released 
hnn  from  his  plighted  troth,  as   [uno  had  also  an- 
nounced;    nnd   distinct    relief   filled    me    when    I 
reasoned  this  out.      I   leave  others  to  reason  out 
why  it  was  relief,  and  why  a  dull    disai)i)ointment 
had  c(>me  over  meat  the  news  that  the  match  was 
oft.      This,  for  me,  should  have  been  good  news, 
when  you  consider  that  I  liad  been  so  lately  telling 
my.self  such  a  marriage  must  not  be.  that   I  must 
myself,  somehow  (since  no  one  else  would),  step 
in  and  arrest  the  calamity;  and  it  seems  odd  that 
I  should  have  felt  this  blankness  and  regret  upon 
learning  that  the  partier  had  hai)pily  settled  it  for 
themselves,  aid  hence  my  difficult  and    delicate 
asFvstano    was  never  to  be'  needed  by  them. 

Did  any  one  else  now  sitting  at  our  table  know 
of  Miss  Rieppe's  reported  act.?  What  particulars 
concerning  John's  fight  had  been  given  by  Juno 
before  my  entrance.?  It  didn't  surprise  me  that 
her  nephew  was  in  bed  from  Master  Mayrant's 
lusty  blows.  One  could  readily  guess  the  manner 
in  which  young  John,  with  his  pent-up  fury  over 
the  custom  house,  would  "land"  his  chastisement 
all  over  the  person  of  any  rash  critic!  And  what 
a  talking  about  it  must  be  going  on  everywhere 
to-day!  If  Kings  Port  tongues^ had  been  set  in 
motion  over  me  and  my  small  notebook  in  a 
library,  the  whole  town  must  be  buzzing  over 
every  bruise  given  and  taken  in  this  evTdently 
emphatic   battle.       I    had   hoDc.l    to  ohjnn   'i.-.n-..- 
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more  precise  information  from  my  frll()\v-I)oarders 
aft'T  Juno  had  (liscml)arra>si'(l  us  of  licr  sonorous 
j)rf.s<jnce;   l)ut  even  if  they  were  po^cssed   of  all 
the  facts  which    I   lacked,'  Mrs.   '1  rcvisi-  in  some 
masterly  fasliion  of  Jur  own  banished  the  subject 
from  further  di>cu^.Mon.     She  held  u>  off  from   it 
chiefly.    1   think,   by   adoptin-;    a    certain    upri-ht 
posture  in  her  chair,  and  a  certain  tone  when  The 
niquired  if  we  wished  a  second   h.eip   of  the  pud- 
dmg.       After    thirt\-five    year>    of    boarders   and 
butcher.s,  life  held  no  secrets  or  surprises  for  her; 
she  was  a   mature,   lone,  disenchanted,  able  ladv,' 
and  even  her  silence  was  like  an  arm  of  the  law/' 
An  all   too  brief  conversation,  nipj)ed   by  Mrs. 
Trevise  at  a  .^tai^e    even    earlier    than    the    bud, 
revealed  to  me  that  _  jrhaps  my  fellow-boarders 
would  have  been  glad  to  ask   me  questions,  too. 
It  was  the  male   honeymooner  who  addressed 
me.     "  Did  I  understand'you  to  say,  sir,  that   Mr. 
Mayrant  had  received  a  bruise  over  his  left  eve  ?  " 
"Daphne!"    called    out    Mrs.    Trevise,    '"' ^Ir. 
Henderson   wil'   take  an  orange." 

And  so  we  finished  our  meal  without  further 
reference  to  eyes,  or  noses,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  was  just  as  well,  I  reflected,'  when  I 
reached  my  room,  that  I  on  my  side  had  been 
a>ked  no  questions,  since  I  most  likely  knew  less 
than  the  others  who  had  heard  all  that  funo  had 
to  say;  and  it  would  have  been  humiliating,  after 
my  superb  appearance  of  knowing  more,  to  explain 
that  John  Mayrant  had  waiked\vith  me  all  the 
way  from  the  Library,  and  never  told  me  a  word 
abtiut  the  affair. 
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boy's  admirable  reticence.  What  private  matter 
of  his  own  had  I  ever  learned  from  him?  It  was 
other  people,  invariably,  who  told  me  of  his 
troubles.  There  had  been  that  single,  quickly 
v^ontrolled  outbreak  about  his  position  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  also  he  had  let  fall  that  touch- 
ing word  concerning  his  faith  and  his  liking  to 
say  his  prayers  in  the  place  where  his  mother  had 
said  them ;  beyond  this,  there  had  never  yet  been 
anything  of  all  that  must  at  the  present  moment 
be  intimately  stirring  in  his  heart. 

Should  I  "like  to  take  orders  from  a  negro".? 
Put  personally,  it  came  to  me  now  as  a  new  idea, 
came  as  something  which  had  never  entered  my 
mind  before,  not  even  as  an  abstract  hypothesis. 
I  didn't  have  to  think  before  reaching  the  answer, 
though;  something  within  me,  which  you  may 
call  what  you  please  —  convention,  prejudice, 
instinct — something  answered  most  promptly 
and  emphatically  in  the  negative.  I  revolved  It 
in  my  mind  as  I  tried  to  pack  into  a  box  a  num- 
ber of  objects  that  I  had  bought  in  on  or  two 
"antique"  shops.  They  wouldn't  go  m.  the 
objects ;  chey  were  of  defeating  and  recalcitrant 
shapes,  and  of  hostile  materials  —  glass  and  brass 
—  and  I  must  have  a  larger  box  made,  and  in 
that  case  I  would  buy  this  afternoon  the  other 
kettle-supporter  (I  forget  its  right  name)  and  have 
the  whole  lot  decently  packed.  Take  orders  from 
a  colored  mm.''  Have  him  give  you  directions, 
dictate  you  letters,  discipline  you  if  you  v.'ere 
unpunctual  ?  No,  indeed !  And  if  such  were 
my  feeling,  how  must  this  young  Southerner  feel.? 
With  this  in  my  mind,  I  made  sure  that  the  part 
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in  my  back  hair  was  right,  and  after  that  precau- 
tion soon  found  myself  on  my  way,  in  a  way 
somewhat  roundabout,  to  the  kettle-supporter, 
saunterini;  northward  along  High  Walk,  and 
stopping  often ;  the  town,  and  the  water,  and  the 
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The  tcnvru  and  the  ivater,  ami  the  distant  shores  .  .   .  melted 
into  one  ^^entle  impression  of  ivistfulness  and  tenderness 


distant  shores  all  were  so  lovely,  so  belonged  to 
one  another,  so  melted  into  one  gentle  impression 
of  wistfulness  and  tenderness!  I  leaned  upon  the 
stone  parr.]:)et  and  enjoyed  the  quiet  which  every 
surrounding  detail  brought  to  my  senses.  How 
could   John    Mayrant    endure    such   a  situation  ? 
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I  continued  to  wonder;  and  I  also  continued  to 
assure  myself  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
engagement  was  broken. 

The  shutting  of  a  front  door  across  the  street 
almost  directly  behind  me  attracted  my  attention 
because  of  its  being  the  first  sound  that  had  hap- 
pened in  noiseless,  empty  High  Walk  since  I  had 
been  strolling  there;  and   I  turned  from  the  para- 
pet   o  see  that  1  was  no  longer  the  solitary  person 
in.  the  street      Two  ladies,  one  tall  and'  one  di- 
minutive, both  m  black  and  with  long  black  veils 
which     hey  had  put  back  from  their  faces,  were 
evidently  coming  from  a  visit.     As  the  tall  one 
bou-ed    to    me    I    recognised    Mrs.    Gregory    St. 
Micnael   and  took  off  my  hat.     It  was  not  until 
.hey  had  crossed  the  street  and  come  uij  the  stone 
steps  near  where   I    stood    on    High  Walk  that 
he   little   lady  also  bowed  to  me;  she  was  Mrs. 
U  eguehn  St.  Michael,  and  from  something  in  her 
prim  yet  charming  manner  I  gathered  that  she 
held  it  to  be  not  perfectly  well-bred  in  a  lady  to 
greet  a  gentleman  across  the  width  of   a  public 
highway,  and   that  she  could   have  wished    that 
Her    tall    companion    had    not   thus  greeted  me 
a  stranger  likely  to  comment   upon   Kincrs  Port 
manners.     In  her  eyes,  such  K  .  deportment  evi- 
dently went  with   her  tall  companion  s  method  of 
speech:  hadn  t  the  little  lady  informed  me  during 
our  f^rst  brief  meeting  that   Kings  Port  at  timet 
thought  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michaels  tongue  "  too 
downright    .?  ^ 

The  two  ladies  having  graciously  granted  me 
permission  to  join  them  while  they  took  the  air. 
Mrs.  Gregory    must    surely    have  ^shocked    Mrs. 
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WcgLielin  by  saying  to  mc,  "  I  haven't  a  penny 

fur  your  tlioughts,  bat  I'll  exchange." 

"  Would  you  thus  bargain  in  the  dark,  madam  ?  " 
"Oh,  I'll  risk  that;  and.  to  say  truth,  even  your 

back,  as  we  came  out  of  that  house,  was  a  back  of 

thought." 

'Well,  I  confess  to  some    thinkintr.     Shall    I 
egm  .-* 

It  was  Mrs.Weguelin  who  quickly  replied,  smil- 
ing; -'Ladies  first,  you  know.  At  least  we  still 
keep  it  so  in  Kings  Port." 

"Would  we  did  everywhere!"  I  exclaimed  de- 
voutly; and  I  was  quite  aware  that  beneath  the 
little  lady's  gentle  smile  a  setting  down  had  lurked, 
a  setting  down  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  ad- 
ministered to  me  not  in  the  least  because  I  had 
deserved  one,  but  because  she  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Gregory's  "downright"  tongue,  and  could  not 
stop  her. 

Mrs.  Gregory  now  took  the  prerogative  of  ladies, 
and  b.\gan.  "  I  was  thinking  of  wdiat  we  had  all 
just  been  saying  during  our  visit  across  the  way 

—  and  with  which  you  are  not  going  to  agree 

that  our  young  people  would  do  much  better  to 
let  us  old  people  arrange  their  marriages  for  them. 
as  it  is  done  in  Europe." 

"Odear!" 

"I  said  that  you  would  not  agree;  but  that  is 
because  you  are  so  young." 

"  I  don't  know  that  twenty-eight  is  so  young." 

"  You  will  know  it  when  you  are  seventy-three." 

This  observation  again  came  from  Mrs.  Weguelin 

St.  Michael,  and  again  with  a  gentle  and  attractive 

smile.     It  was  only  the  second  time  that  she  had 
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spoken;  and  throughout  the  talk  into  which  \vc 
nou-  fell  as  we  slowly  walked  up  and  down  Hioh 
VValk,  she  never  took  the  lead;  she  left  that  "to 
the  "downright"'  tongue  —  but    I    noticed,  how- 
ever, that  she  chose  her  moments  to  follow  tlie 
lead    very  aptly.      I   also   perceived   plainly   that 
what  we  were  really  going  to  discuss  was  not  at 
all  the    Iiuro])ean   principle  of   marriage-makin<T 
but  just  smiply  young  John   and  his    Hortens?' 
they  were  the  true  kernel  of  the  nut  with  whose' 
concealing  shell  Mrs.  Gregory  was  presenting  me, 
and  m  proposing  an  exchange  of    thoughts  she 
would  get  back  only  more  thoughts  u])on  the  same 
subject.      It  was  pretty  evident  how  much   Kin<>-s 
Port  was   buzzing  over  all    this!       They  fondTy 
believed  they  did  not  like  it;  but  what  would  they 
have  done  without  it.?     What,  indeed,  were  they 
going  to  do  when  it  was  all  over  and  done  with 
one  way  or  another.?     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Hortense  for  contributincr 
illustriously  to  the  excitement  of  their  lives.         "^ 
"  Of    course,    I   am  well  aware,"  Mrs.  Gregory 
pursued,  "  that  the  young  peoj^le  of  to-day  believe 
they  can  all  '  teach  their  grandmothers   to  suck 
eggs,'  as  we  say  in  Kings  Port." 

"  We  say  it  elsewhere,  too,"  I  mildly  put  in. 
^  "  Indeed  ?  I  didn't  know  Miat  the  North,  with 
its  pest  of  Hebrew  and  other  low  immigrants,  had 
retained  any  of  the  good  old  homely  saws  which 
we  brought  from  England.  But  do  you  imagine 
that  if  the  control  of  marriage  rested  in  the  hands 
of  parents  and  grandparents  (where  it  properly 
belongs),  you  would  be  witnessing  in  the  North 
thi>  disgusting  spectacle  of  divorce.^  '* 
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"But,  Mrs.  St.  Michael  —  " 
'■  We  didn't  invite  you  to  argue  when  we  invited 
vou  to  walk!"  cried  the  ladv,  lauirhinsj:. 
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e  sliould  like  you  to  answer  the  questio 
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s-^id  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael. 

•And  tell  us,"  Mrs.  (iretrorv  continued,  "if  it's 


your    opmion 
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married  is  a  better  judge  of  matrimony's  pitfalls 
than  his  father." 

'•  Or  than  any  older  person  who  has  bravely 
and  worthily  gone  through  with  the  experience," 
Mrs.  W'eguelin  added. 

"  Ladies,  I've  no  mind  to  argue.  But  we're 
ahead  of  Europe ;  we  don't  need  their  clumsy  old 
plan. 

Mrs.  Gregory  gave  a  gallant,  incredulous  snort. 
"  I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  of  anything  that  is 
done  better  here  than  in  Europe." 

"Oh,  many  things,  surely!  But  especially  the 
mating  of  the  fashionable  young.  They  don't 
need  any  parents  to  arrange  for  them  :  ii's  much 
better  managed  through  precocity." 

"  Through  precocity  ?     I  scarcely  follow  you." 

And  Mrs.  Weguelin  softly  added,  "  You  must 
excuse  us  if  we  do  not  follow  you."  But  her 
softness  nevertheless  indicated  that  if  there  were 
anyone  present  needing  leniency,  it  was  mvself. 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  told  them,  "  it's  through  pre- 
cocity. The  new-rich  American  no  longer  com- 
mits the  blunder  of  keeping  his  children  innocent. 
You'll  see  it  beginning  in  the  dancing-class,  where 
I  heard  an  exquisite  little  girl  of  six  say  to  a  little 
boy,  'Go  away;  I  can't  dance  with  you,  because 
my  mnnim.a  savs  \'our  mamma  onlv  kct'os.  a  maid 
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to  answer  the  doorbell.'  When  they  get  JKime 
from  the  {lancing-class,  tutors  in  jX)ker  and  bridge 
are  waiting  to  teach  them  how  to  gamble  for  each 
other's  little  dimes.  I  saw  a  little' boy  in  knicker- 
bockers and  a  wide  collar  throw  down  the  even- 
ing jxii)er  —  " 

"At    that   age.^      They  read    the />a/>crs  T'  in- 
terrujited   Mrs.  Ciregory. ' 

I  hey  read  nothing  else  at  any  age.      He  threw 
it  down  and  said.  'Well,  I  guess  there's  not  much 
behind  this  raid  on  Steel  {'referred.'      What  need 
has    such    a   boy    for    parents    or   grandparents.^ 
Presently  he  is  travelling  to  a  fasiiionable  board- 
ing-school in  his  father's  private  car.      At  college 
all   his  adolescent  curiosities  aie  lavishly  gratified. 
His  sister  at  home   reads   the    l'"rench    romances, 
and   by  eighteen  she,  too,  knows  (in  her   head   at 
least)  the  whole   of  life,  so   that  she  can   be  per- 
fectly trusted ;  she  would  no  more  marry  a  mere 
half-millionnaire  just  because  she  loved  him   than 
she  would   appear  twice   in   the   .same   ball-dress. 
She   and    her    ball-dresses    are   described    in  "the 
papers   precisely  as  if  she  were   an  animal  at   a 
show — which   indeed  is  what  she    has    become; 
and  she's  eager  to  be  thus  described,  because  she 
and  her  mother  —  even    if  her  mother  was  once  a 
lady  and  knew  better  —  are  haunted  by  one  jjer- 
petual,  sickening  fear,  the  fear  of   being   /<//  o!(/  / 
And  if  you  desire  to  pay  correct  ballroom    com- 
pliments,^ you  no  longer  go  to  her  mother  and  tell 
her    she's    looking  every    bit    as    yf)ung    as    her 
daughter;  you  go  to  the  daughter  ancT  tell  her 
she's  looking  every  bit  as  old  \is  her  mother,  for 
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for,  what  she   talks,  dresses,  eats,  drinks,  c^oes  to 
indecent  plavs  and   lauirhs  for.     Yes,  we  nianase 
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rouLi;li  precocity,  and  tlie   new-ruh  American 
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under    the    sun,    namely,    the    corruption    of    th 
cliild." 

My  ladies  silently  consulted  each  other's  ex- 
pressions, after  which,  in  ec|ual  silence,  theii  gaze 
returned  to  me  ;  but  their  eiiually  intent  scrutiny 
was  expressive  of  cpiite  difterent  thintjjs.  It  was 
with  expectancy  that  Mr>.  Ciregor\  looked  at  me 
—  she  wanted  more.  \ot  so  Mrs.  W'ecjUflin ; 
she  gave  me  disapproval  ;  it  wa>  shadowed  in 
her  beautiful,  lustrous  eyes  that  burned  dark  in 
her  white  face  with  as  much  fire  as  that  of  youth, 
yet  it  was  not  of  youth,  being  deeply  charged 
with  retrospection. 

In  what,  then,  had  I  sinned.^  For  the  little 
lady's  next  words,  coldly  murmured,  increased  in 
me  an  uneasinos,  as  of  sin  :  — 

"  You  have  told  us  much  that  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  hear  in  Kings  Port." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  begun  to  tell  you  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed cheerilv. 

"  You  certainly  have  not  told  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Gregory,  "how  your  'precocitv'  escapes  this 
divorce  degradation." 

''Escape  it  ?  Those  people  thnik  it  is —  well, 
provincial — not  to  have  been  divorced  at  least 
once !  " 

Mrs.  (iregory  opened  her  eyes,  but  Mrs.  \Ve- 
guelin  shut  her  lijjs. 

I    continued:    "  I-^ven    the    children,  for    their 
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Newport,  a  younir  ho^-  xvas  asked  how  he  enjoyed 
havm^tr  a  father  and  an  ex-fathcr." 

"  A.i-father  !  "  said  Mrs.  Gregory.  "  /7rr-father 
IS  what  I  should  call  him." 

"  Maria!  "  murmured  Mrs.  W'eguelin,  "  how  can 
you  jest  upon  such  topics  ?  " 

"I  am  far  from  jcstinn;,  Julia.  Well,  youncr 
gentleman,  and  what  answer  did  this  precious 
Newport  child  make  ?  " 

•'  I  le  said  (if  you  will  pardon  my  giying  you  his 
little  sentiment  in  his  own  quite  expressive  idiom) 
'  Me  for  two  fathers !     Double  money  birthdays 


That  was   how  //<•  saw 


and  Christmases.    See  ?  ' 
divorce. ' 

Once  again  my  ladies  consulted  eacli  other's 
expressions;  we  moved  along  F^igh  Walk  in  -uch 
silence  that  I  heard  the  stiff 'littleVustle  which  the 
palmettos  were  making  across  the  street;  even 
these  trees,  you  might  have  supposed,  were'  whis- 
pering together  o\er  the  iiorrors  that  I  had  re- 
cited in  their  decorous  presence. 

It  was  Mrs.  (Gregory  who  next  spoke.  "  I  can 
translate  that  last  boy's  language,  but  what  did  the 
other  boy  mean  about  a  'raid  on  Steel  Preferred' 
—  if  I've  got  the  jargon  right  ?  " 

While  I  translated  this  for  her,  I  felt  ao-ain  the 
disapproval  in  Mrs.  Weguelin's  dark  ey?s ;  and 
my  sins  —  for  they  were  twofold  —  were  presently 
made  clear  to  me  by  this  lady. 

"Are  such   subjects  as  —  as  s/oa-s  "  (she  softly 

cloaked  this  word  in  scorn  immeasurable) "are 

such  subjects  mentioned  in  your  good  society  at 
the  North  .^  " 
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The  lady  jxiuscd  over  my  rejjly.     "  I  am  afraid 
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Kintrs    Port,"  she  then  said. 
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e   ignored   my  noi  wliolly  dexterous  compli- 
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ent.      "And  some  subjects,"  slie  pursued,  '"  see 
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to    us   so   "rave    that    if 


we   permit    ourselves   to 


speak  of  them   at  all   we  cannot  speak   of  them 
lightly." 

No,  they  couldn't  speak  of  them  lightlx- !     1  fere, 
then,  stood  mv  two  sins  revealed  ;  eNervtiiintr  I 


had  imparted,  and  also  my  tone  of  inii)arting  it, 
had  displeased  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael,  not 
with  the  thing,  but  with  vie.  I  had  transgressed 
her  sound  old  American  code  of  good  manners,  a 
code  slightly  j^ompous  no  doubt,  but  one  in  which 
no  familiarity  was  allowed  to  breed  contempt.  To 
her  good  taste,  there  were  things  in  the  world 
which  had,  apparently,  to  exist,  but  which  one 
banished  from  drawing-room  discussion  as  one 
conceals  from  sight  the  kitchen  and  outhouses; 
one  dealt  with  them  only  when  necessity  com- 
pelled, and  never  in  small-talk ;  and  here  had  I 
been,  so  to  speak,  small-talking  them  in  that  glib, 
modern,  irresponsible  cadence  with  which  "our 
brazen  age  rings  and  clatters  like  the  beating  of 
triangles  and  gongs.  Not  triangles  and  gongs, 
but  rather  strings  and  flutes,  had  been  the  music 
to  which  Kings  Port  society  had  attuned  its 
measured  voice. 

I  saw  it  all,  and  even  saw  that  my  own  dramatic 

sense  of  Mrs.  Weguelin's  dignity  had  perversely 

moved  me  to  be  more  fli})pant  than  I  actually  felt ; 

ciiiu  i  pioiniseu  iiiysjll  that  a  more  cliastened  tone 
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should  forthwitli  redeem  me  from   the  false  posi- 
tion I  liad  got  into. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grei^ory  to  Mrs.  \\'(_L;ne- 
lin,  "uc  nuist  ask  him  to  excuse  our  pro"\Hi- 
ciahsm." 

l'\)r  the  second  time  I  was  not  wholly  dexterous. 
"But  I  like  it  -o  much!"  I  exclaimed^  and  both 
ladies  laughed  franklv. 

Mrs.  (irci^ory  hn.uL^ht  in  a  fable.  "  You'll  find 
us  all  'country  mice'  here." 

This  time  I  was  happy.  "  At  least,  then,  there'll 
L  ;io  cat !  "  And  this  caused  us  all  to  make  little 
bows. 

But  the  word  "cat  "  fell  into  our  talk  as  does  a 
drop  of  some  acid  into  a  chemical  solution,  in- 
stantly changinL,r  the  whole  to  an  unexpected  i.ew 
color.  The  unexpected  new  color  was.  in  t!  is 
instance,  mere!)  what  had  been  latently  lurking 
in  the  fluid  of  our  consciousness  al!  "throudi^ 
and  now  it  suddenly  came  out. 

Mrs.  Gregory  stared  over  the  j)arapet  it  the 
harbor.  "  I  wonder  if  anybody  has  visited  that 
steam  yacht  ?  " 

"The  Hcnnaua?''  I  said.  "She's  waiting.  I 
believe,  for  her  owner,  who  is  enjoying  hiniself 
very  much  on  land."  It  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  add,  "enjoying  himself  with  the  cat,"  but  I 
resisted  it. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Oregon'.  "  Possibly  a  friend 
ot  yours  .•' 

"  Hven   his   name  is   unknown    to   me.     But   I 

gather  that  he  may  be  coming  to  Kings  Port 

to    attend    Mr.    John     Mavrant's    wedding    next 
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I  hadn't  c^athcrt-fl  this;  but  one  i>  at  times 
(hiveii  to  improvisini;.  I  ui>lK'(l  so  much  to 
know  it  juno  was  rii;ht  about  the  ent;ai;einent 
being  broken,  and  I  K)oked  hard  at  the  huiies  as 
my  words  fairly  t^razed  the  "cat."  This  time  I 
expected  them  to  consult  each  other's  ex])ressions, 
and  such,  indeed,  was  their  immediate  proceed- 
in;^. 

"  The  Wednesday  following,  you  mean,"  Mrs. 
Weguelin  correctul. 

"  Post})oned  again  ?      Dear  me  !  " 

Mrs.  (ii-ego:y  spoke  this  time.  "  Cieneral 
Riep|)e.      Les>  well   again,  it  seems." 

It  would  be  like  juno  to  magnify  a  delay  into  a 
rupture.  i'hen  I  had  a  hilarious  thought,  which 
I  instandy  jnit  to  the  ladies.  "If  tiie  poor  (Gen- 
eral Were  to  die  completely,  would  the  wedding 
be  postponed  comi^letely  .•*  " 

"  T^here  would  .lot  be  the  slightest  chance  of 
///<?/,"  Mrs.  (iregory  declared.  And  then  she 
pronounced  a  -entence  that  was  truly  oracular: 
"  She's  coming  at  once  to  see  for  iierself." 

To  whici  Mrs.  VVeguelin  added  with  deeper 
condemnation  than  s.ie  had  so  far  employed  at 
all:  "  Th'.Te  is  a  rumor  that  she  is  actually  coui- 
ing  ii.  ai    lutomobile." 

My  silenc  upon  these  two  remarks  was  tlie 
silence  of  great  and  sudden  interest;  but  it  led 
Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael  to  do  my  perceptions 
a  slight  injustice,  and  si  ■  had  no  intention  that  I 
should  miss  the  quality  of  her  opinion  regarding 
the  \ehicle  in  which  Hortense  was  reported  to 
be  travelling. 

"  Miss   Rieppe    has  the  extraordiiiary   taste  to 
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come  here  in  an  aiitoinobik-,"  said  Mrs.  Wegiielin 
St.   Michael,  with  cK cpciicd  se\critv. 

Thout^h  I  uiukTslood  (juite  wrll.  uithMnt  this 
eniphasi/inir,  that  the  ht^'  ladv  uculd,  with  her 
iinbenchn.L^  traditions,  jv  obahly'think  it  more  re- 
spectable to  approach  KJn-^rs'  I^)rt  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, I  was  absorbed  the  \ai;uc  but  copious 
imjKr.t  of  Mrs.  Gregory's  announcement.  The 
oracles,  moreover,  continued. 

"  But  she  is  undoubtediv  vcrv  clever  t(.  come 
and  see  for  herself,"  was  'Mr>. 'Weguelin's  next 
comment. 

Mrs.  Cregory'^  face,  as  ^Iie  replied  to  her  com- 
panion, took  on  a  censorious  and  superior  expres- 
sion. "You'll  remember,  Julia,  that  I  t..ld 
Josephine  St.  Michael  it  was  what  tlu  v  had  to 
expect."  ^ 

"  But  it  was  not  Josephine,  mv  dear,  who  at  any 
time  approved  of  taking  such  a  course.  It  was 
hJizas  whole  doini:." 

It  was  fairly  raining  oracles  round  mc.  and  they 
quite  resembled,  for  all  the  help  and  light  they 
contained,  their  Delphic  predecessors. 

"  And  yet  Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  Gregory,  "  in  the 
face  of  it,  this  very  morning,  rcpeate'd  her  eternal 
assertion  that  we  shall  alfsee  the  marriage  will 
not  take  jilace." 

;  Iiliza,"  murmured  Mrs.  W'eguelin,  "rates  few 
things  more  highly  than  her  own  judgment." 

Mrs.  Grcgoi-)'  mused.  "  Yet  she  is  often  rio-ht 
when  she  has  no  right  to  be  right."  ^ 

I  could  not  bear  it  anv  longer,  and  I  said,  "  I 
heard  to-day  that  Miss  Rieppe  had  broken' her 
engagement." 
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"And  ulu'ii-  (11(1  you  hear  that  nonsense?" 
aski'd  .Mi>.  ( lri'L;()r\ . 

M\  lir.irt  Ka|)(,(l,  and  I  told  Iut  where. 

"Oh,  well  I  \iiu  will  iuar  anything;  in  a  board- 
inL;diou>e.  Indeed,  that  would  be  a  great  deal  too 
iiood  to  be  true." 

"  .May  I  ask  where  .Miss  Rieppe  is  all  this 
while?" 

"  The  last  news  was  from  Talni  Heach,  where 
the  air  \\as  said   to  lie  necessary  tor  the  deneral." 

"  liut,"  .Mrs.  \\'et;uelin  repeated,  "  we  ha\e 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  coming  here 
in  an  automobile." 

"  W'e  shall  have  to  call,  of  course  "  added  Mrs. 
Gregory  to  her,  not  to  me;  they  were  leaving  me 
out  of  it.  Yes,  these  ladies  were  forirettinLj  about 
me  in  their  rising  preoccupation  over  whate\er 
crisis  it  was  that  now  hung  o\er  John  Mayrant's 
love  affairs  — a  j)reoccupation  which  was  evidently 
part  of  Kings  I'ort's  universal  buzz  to-day,  and 
which  my  joining  them  in  the  street  had  merely 
mitigated  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
left  out  of  it;  I  cannot  tell  you  why  —  perhaps  it 
was  contagious  in  the  local  air — but  a  veritable 
madness  of  craving  to  know  about  it  seized  upon 
me.  Of  course,  I  saw  that  Miss  Rieppe  was, 
almost  too  grossly  and  obviously,  "playing  for 
time";  the  health  of  peojile's  fathers  did  not 
cause  weekly  extensions  of  this  sort.  But  what 
was  it  that  the  young  lady  expected  time  to  effect 
for  her?  Her  release,  formally,  by  her  young 
man,  on  the  ground  of  his  worldly  ill  fortune? 
Or  was  it  for  an  offer  from  the  owner  of  the 
Hcymana  that  she  was  waiting,  before  she  should 
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take  the  step  of  formally  releasing  John  Mayrant  ? 
No,  neither  of  these  conjectures  seemed  to  furnish 
a  key  to  the  tactics  of  Miss  Rie])j3e ;  and  the 
theory  that  each  of  thc^e  affianced  jDarties  was 
strateL;izin«^  to  cause  the  other  to  a.ssi  -  the 
odium  of    breakint^    their    engagement,  no 

result  save  that  of  repeatedly  counterm,  ng  a 
wedding-cake,  struck  me  as  belonging  adn,.rably 
tp  a  stage--omedy  in  three  acts,  but'scarcely  to 
life  as  we  find  it.  Besides,  jxtor  John  Mayrant 
was,  all  too  plainly,  not  strategizing ;  he  was  j)lay- 
ing  as  straight  a  game  as  the  honest  heart  of  a 
gentleman  yould  inspire.  And  so,  baftied  at  all 
jx)ints,  I  said  (for  I  simply  had  to  trv  something 
which  might  lead  to  my  sharing  in  Kings  Port's 
vibrating  secret) :  — 

_  "  I  can't  make  out  whether  she  wants  to  marry 
him  or  not." 

Mrs.  Gregor\'  answered.  "That  is  just  what 
she  is  coming  to  see  fo"  herself." 

"  ijut  since  her  love  was  for  his  phosphates 
only  —  !  '"  was  my  natural  exclamation. 

It  caused  (and  this  time  I  did  not  expect  it)  my 
inveterate  ladies  to  consult  each  other's  expres- 
sions. They  prolonged  their  silence  so  much 
that  I  s])oke  again  :  — 

"And  backing  out  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be 
done,  I  should  think,  cjuite  as  cleverly,  and  much 
more  simply,  from  a  distance." 

It  was  Mrs.  Weguelin  who  answered  now,  or, 
rather,  who  headed  me  off.  "  Have  you  been 
able  to  make  out  whether  he  wants  to  niarrv  her 
or  not  ? 

"Oh,  he  never  comes  near  ai.v  of  that  with 
me  !  " 
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"Certainiy  not.  But  we  all  understand  that  he 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  that  you  have 
talked  much  with  him," 

So  they  all  underNlood  this,  did  they.^  This, 
too,  had  played  its  little  special  part  in 'the  buzz? 
Very  well,  then,  nothing;  of  niv  private  inii)ressions 
should  drop  from  my  lips  here,  to  be  quoted  and 
misquoted  and  battledored  and  shuttlecorked, 
until  It  reached  the  boy  himself  (as  it  would  in- 
evitably; in  fantastic  disarrano;ement.  I  lauirhed. 
"Oh,  yes!  I  have  talked  much  with  him.  Shake- 
speare, I  think,  was  our  latest  subject." 

Mrs.  Wei^uelin  was  plainly  watchini;  for  some- 
thm.t;  to  drop.  "Shakespeare!"  Her  tone  was 
of  surprise. 

I  then  indulged  myself  in  that  most  delightful 
sort  of  impertinence,  wliich  consists  in  the '""other 
person's  not  seeing  it.  "  Vou  wouldn't  be  likely 
to  have  hea  d  of  that  vet.  It  occurred  only  be- 
fore   dinner    to-day.     But    ue    ha\e    also    talked 

optimism,  pessimism,  sociology,   evolution Mr. 

Mayrant  would  soon  become  quite —"     I  stopi)ed 
myself  on    the  edge   of    something  very  clumsy 

But  sharp  .Mrs.  Gregory  fmishecl  for  nie.  "  Yes' 
you  mean  that  if  he  didn't  live  in  Kings  Port 
(where  we  still  have  reverence,  at  any  rate)  he 
would  imbibe  all  the  shallow  quackeries  of  the 
hour  and  resemble  all  the  clever  youiur  donkeys 
of  the  minute."  ^        »  ^■ 

"Maria!"  Mrs.  Wcguelin  murmurously  exnos- 
tulited.  ' 

Mrs.  Gregory  immediately  made  me  a  hand- 
some but  equivocal  apology.  -  I  wasn't  thinkin<r 
of  you  at  all  !  "  she  declared  gayly ;  and  it  set  mZ 
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doubtincr  if  perhaps  she  hadn't,  after  all.  compre- 
hended my  impertinence.  "  And,  thank  I  leaven  !  " 
she  continued,  "John  is  one  of  us,  in  spite  of  his 
present  stubborn  course." 

liut  Mrs.  Weguelin's  beautiful  eyes  were  rest- 
ing upon  nie  with  that  disapproval  I  had  come 
to  know.  To  her,  sociology  and  evolution  and 
all  the  "isms  "were  new-fangled  inventions  and 
murky  with  offence  ;  to  touch  them  was  defile- 
ment, and  in  disclosing  them  to  John  Mayrant  I 
was  a  corrujjter  of  youth.  She  gathered  it  all  up 
into  a  word  that  was  radiant  with  a  kind  of  lovely 
maternal  gentleness:  — 

"  We  should  not  wish  John  to  become  radical." 

In  her  voice,  the  whole  of  old  Kings  Port  was 
€nshrineu:  hereditary  faith  and  hereditary  stand- 
ards, mellow  with  the  adherence  of  generations 
past,  and  solicitous  for  the  boy  of  the  young  gen- 
eration. I  saw  her  eyes  soften  at  fhe  thought  of 
him;  and  throughout  the  rest  of  our  talk'to  its 
end  her  gaze  would  now  and  then  return  to  me, 
shadowed  with  disapproval. 

I  addressed  Mrs.  Gregory.  "  By  his  '  present 
stubborn  course'  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Custom 
House." 

"All  of  us  deplore  his  obstinacy.  His  Aunt 
Eliza  has  strongly  but  vainly  expostulated  with 
him.  And  after  that.  Miss  Josephine  felt  obliged 
to  tell  him  diat  he  need  not  come  to  see  her  again 
until  he  resigned  a  position  which  reflects 
igno!iiiny  upt)n  us  all." 

I  su])pressed  a  whistle.  I  thought  (as  I  have 
said  earlier)  that  I  had  caught  a  full  vision  of 
lohn    Mayrant's  i)resent   plight.      Bu;  mv   imagi- 
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nation  had  not  soared  to  the  height  of  Miss 
Josephine  St.  Michael's  act  of  discipHne.  This, 
it  must  have  been,  that  the  boy  had  checked  him- 
self from  telling  me  in  the  churchyard.  What  a 
character  of  sterner  times  was  Miss  Josej)hine! 
I  thought  of  Aunt  Carola,  but  even  she  was  not 
quite  of  this  iron,  and  I  said  so  to  Mrs.  C^regory. 
'•  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  old  lady  left  in  the 
North,"  I  said,  "capable  of  such  antique  severity." 

Hut  Mrs.  (Gregory  opened  my  eyes  still  further. 
"Oh,  you'd  have  them  if  you  had  the  negro  to 
deal  with  as  we  have  him.  Miss  Josephine,"  she 
added,  "  has  to-day  removed  her  sentence  of 
banishment." 

I  felt  on  the  verge  of  new  discoveries.  "  What !  " 
I  exclaimed,  "and  did  she  relent.^" 

"  New  circumstances  intervened,"  Mrs.  (Gregory 
loftily  explained.  "There  was  an  occurrc.ice  — 
an  encounter,  in  fact  —  in  which  John  Mayrant 
fittingly  punished  one  who  had  presumed.  Uj)on 
hearing  of  it,  this  morning.  Miss  Josephine  sent 
a  message  to  John  that  he  might  resume  vi^itinir 
her. 

"  But  that  is  perfectly  grand  I  "  I  cried  in  my 
delight  over  Miss  Josei)hine  as  a  character. 

"  It  is  j)C!-fectly  nat'.ral."  returned  Mrs.  (iregory, 
quietly.  "John  has  behaved  with  credit  through- 
out. He  was  at  length  made  to  see  that  circum- 
stances forbade  any  breach  between  his  family 
and  that  of  the  other  \-oung  man.  Job  held  back 
—  who  would  not,  after  such  an  insult.^  —  but 
Miss  Jo>ep!iine  was  finn,  and  he  has  promised  to 
call  and  shake  Lands.  My  cousin.  Doctor  Beau- 
gar9(jn,  assures  me  that  the  young  man's  injuries 
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arc    triflinn:_n   week  will    sec   him  restored  and 
presentable-  a^rain." 

^    '-A   week?     A    mere    nothini; ! "    I    answen-d. 
no  you  know.    I  now  su-ircsted.  "  tli.it  vou  liave 
torirottcn  to  ask  me  what   1  was  thinkinL^  about 
when  we  met  ?  "  ^ 

"l>ltss    me,  youn-  gentleman!    and   was   it  so 
remaikable." 

"Not    at  all.   bu;    it  partly  answers   what   Mi. 
\\  eguehn  St.  Michael  asked  me.     If  a  ycui.io-  man' 
does  not   really  wi.h   to   marrv  a   voui'v    wom m 
there  are  ways  well   known   bvwhi('-h   m       can   be 
brought  to  break  the  engagenent." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr>.  (ircgorv.  "of  coMr>e;  gaveties 
and  irregularities  —  ""  ' 

"I  hat  IS.  if  he'-^  not  above  them."  f  hi-tilv 
subjomed.  ^ 

"Not  always,  by  anv  means."  Mr>.  Gre<rorv 
returned.  "  King>  Port  ha..  Ixvn  tr^  ,ed  to  .^me 
e])isodcs  — 

_  Mrs.  Wcguclin  i)ut  in  a  word  of  defence  "  It 
IS  to  be  said.  Maria,  that  John's  irregularities  have 
invariably  been  conducted  with  pe.iect  propri- 
ety. '      ' 

"Oh,"  .said  Mrs.  Gregory,  "no  Mavrant  was 
ever  known  to  be  gross!" 

"But  this  particular  voung  ladv."  .said  Mr.s. 
Ueguehn,  "would  not  be  estraiiged  bv  any 
ma.sculme  irregularities  and  gaNctie.s.  Not  bv 
any.  '     '  J 

"  How  about  infidelities  .=  "  I  .su<r(rested  "If 
he  .should  flagrantly  lose   his  heart  To  ..nother^" 

Mrs.  \\  egaiehn  replied  quicklv.  "  Ihat  answers 
very  well  where  hearts  are  in  question  " 
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'•But,"    said     1.     "since     phosphates     aie     no 
loni:;er  —  ?  " 

_  There  was  a  pause.  "  It  would  be  a  new 
dilemma/'  Mrs.  Gregory  then  >ai(l  slowlv,  "if  she 
turned  out  to  care  for  him,  after  all." 

rhroi'L;hout    all    this   I   was  gettincr  niore  and 
more  the  sense  of  how  a  total   circle  'of  people,  a 
well-filled    wide  circle  of    interested  people,  sur- 
rounded and  cherished  John  Mayrant,  made'itself 
the  settini;  of  which  he  was  the  jewel ;   I  felt  in  it, 
even  stronger  than  the  manifestation  of  jiersonal 
affection   (which   certainly  was  strong  enou<di),  a 
C(    Iecti\e  sense  of  posse.s-ion  in  !iim,'a  clan  value, 
a    j)ride    and    a    guardianship   concentrated    and 
jealous,  as  of  an  heir  to  some  princely  estate,  who 
must  be  worthy  for  the  sake  of  a  community'even 
before  he  was  worthy  for  his  own  sake.      Thus  he 
might   amuse    himself  — it   was  in   the  code  th::t 
princely  heirs  so  should  do, /^;7/r  sr  diuiaiscr.  as 
they  neatly  put  it  in    Paris  —  thus   miglit  he  and 
mu>t  he  fight  when  his  dignity  was  as>!ailed  ;  but 
thus  might   he    not    marry  outside    certain    lines 
prescribed,  or  depart  from'  his  circle's  established 
creed.s,  divine  and  social,  especially  to   hold  any 
l)osition  which  (to  borrow  Mrs.  (IrJgorv's  phrase) 
"retiected  ignominy "  upon  them  all.  'When  he 
transgressed,  their  very  value  for  him  turned  them 
bitter    against    him.      I    know  that  all  of    us  are 
riKjrc  or  less  cliained  to  f)ur  community,  which   is 
pleased  to  expect  us  to  walk  its  way,  and  mightily 
d!>ple_ased   when   we   please  oursei'ves  instead   by 
breaking  the    chain   and   walking  our  own  way; 
and  I     now  that  we  are  forgiven'verv  slowlv  ;  but 
I  had  not  dreamed  what  a' prisoner 'to  com'munal 
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criticism    a   young  American    could    ])c    until    I 
beheld    Kings   Port   over  John    Miyrant. 

_  And  to  what  estate  was  this  prince  heir?     Alas 
his  inheritance  was  all  of  it  the  Past  and  none  of 
It  the   Puture;  was  the  full  churchvard  and  tlie 
empty  wharves!       He  was    paying  dear    for    his 
prmcedom!       And    then,  there   was  vcc    another 
sense    of    thiS    beautiful    town    that  'l    got    here 
completely,  suddenly  crvstalH/cd.   ihough    slowly 
gathering  e\er   since    my  arrival:    all  "these    old 
people    were   clustered    about     one    ^ouii"-    one 
That  was  it;   that  was  the  town's  ult'imate^  tra<ric 
note:   the  old  timber  of  the  forest  dying  and  tlie 
too  sparse   new  growth    appearing  scaiUilv  amid 
the  tall,  fine,  venerable,  decaying  trunks,    'it  had 
been  by  no  razing  to  the  ground  and  sowing  with 
salt  that   the  city  had    perished;    a    process    less 
violent    but    more    sad    had    done    awav  with   it. 
Youth,  in  the  wake  of  commerce,  had  ebbed  from 
Kings  Port,  had  flowed  out  from  the  silent,  mourn- 
ing houses,  and  sought  life  North  and  We>t.  and 
wherever    else  life  was    to    be    found.      Into    mv 
revery  floated  a  phrase    from    a    melodious    and 
once  favorite  song:   O  tempo  passato  pcn/rc  uou 
ri/onu  ? 

And  John  Mayrant.^  Why,  then,  had  he 
tarried  liere  himself?  That  is  a  hard  savin<r 
about  crabbed  age  and  youth,  but  are  not  mos"t 
of  the  sayings  hard  that  are  true  ?  What  was  this 
young  man  doing  in  Kings  Port  with  his  brains, 
and  his  pride,  and  his  energetic  adolescence?  If 
the  Custom  House  galled  him,  the  whole  country 
was  open  to  him;  wliy  not  have  tried  his  fortune 
out  and  away,  over  the  hills,  where  the  new  cities 
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lie,  all  full  of  future  and  empty  of  past?      Was   it 
much  to  the  credit  of  such  a'youni;  man  to'f^nd 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twvntv-four, 
sound  and   lithe  of    limb,  yet   tied   to  the  ^apron 
strinirs  ..f    Mi>s   josejjhine.  and   Miss   lih/a,  and 
some  thirty  or  forty  other  elderly  female  relatiyes? 
With  these  thoughts  1  looked  at  the  la(h"es  and 
wondered  hcny  I  might   lead   them  to  answer  me 
abcHit  John    .Mayrant,   without    asking    questions 
winch  might  imply  something  derogatory  to  him  ..r 
painful  to  them.      I  could  not  eyer  say 'to  them  a 
word  which  might  mean,  hcnyeyer  ind'irectly,  that 
1    thought    their    beautiful,    cherished    town     no 
place  for  a  young  man  to  go  tr.  seed  in;   this  cut 
so  close  to  the  .piick  of  truth  that  dix-ourse  must 
keep  wide  away  from  it.      What,  then,  could  I  ask 
them.^     As  I  jjondered.  Mrs.  Weguelin  solyed  it 
for  me  by  what  she  was  saying  to   Mrs.  Gregory 
of  which,  in   my  preoccupation,  I   had   eyidentlv 
missed  a  |)art :  — 

"  —  if   he  .should   share    the    family  bad    taste 
in  wiyes." 

"  li\ha  says  she  has  no  fear  of  that." 

"Were    I     Eliza,    Hugh's   performance   would 

make  me  very  uneasy." 

"  Julia,  John  does  not  resemble  Hugh." 

"  Very  decidedly,  in  coloring,  Maria." 

"And   Hugh  found    that  girl    in    Minneapolis, 

Julia,  where  there   was  doubtless  no  pick  for  the 

poor  fellow.      And  remember  that  George  chose 

a  lady,  at  any  rate." 

Mrs.  Weguelin   gave   to    this    a   short    assent. 
Ye.s.       It    portended    something    more    behind 

which  her  ne.\t  words  duly  revealed.     "A  lady; 
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but  do  — any — ladies  ever  seem   (luite   like  our 
own  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Julia." 

You  see,  they  were  fortrcttinj^  me  again;    but 
they  had  furnished  me  with  a  clue. 

"  Air.  John  Mayrant  has  married  brothers?" 

"  1  wo,"    Mrs.    (iregory   re-^ponded.     "  Jtjhn 
the  yount^est  of  three  chil(h-cn." 

"  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  brothers  before." 

"  They  seldom   come   here.      They    saw    fit 
leave  their  home  and  their  delicate  mother" 

*'  Oh  !  " 

•'But    John,"    said    Mrs.    Gregory,     "met 
responsibility  like  a  Mayrant." 

_"  Whatever  temptations  he  has  yielded  to," 
said  Mrs.  Weguelin,  "his  filial  piety  has  stood 
proof." 

"He  refused,"  added  Mrs.  Gregory,  "when 
George  (and  I  have  never  understood  how  George 
could  be  so  forgetful  of  their  mother)  wrote  twi?e, 
offering  him  a  lucrative  and  rising  position  in  the 
railroad  companv  at  Roanoke." 

"  That  was  hard  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

She  totally  misapplied  my  sympathy.  "  Oh, 
Anna  Mayrant,"  she  corrected  herself,  "John's 
mother,  Mr-.  Hector  Mayrant,  had  harder  things 
than  forge  u.  sons  to  bear!  I've  not  laid  eyes  on 
those  boys  since  the  funeral." 

"  Nearly  two  years,"  murmured  Mrs.  Weguelin. 
And  then,  to  me,  with  something  that  was  almost 
like  a  strange  severity  beneath  her  gentle  tone: 
"Therefore  we  are  proud  of  John,  because  the 
better  traits  in  his  nature  remind  us  of  his  fore- 
fathers, whom  we  knew." 
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"  In  K'uv^s  Port,"  said  Mrs.  Gregory,  "  wc  prize 
those  who  ring  true  to  the  blood." 

By  way  of  response  tu  this  senliinent.  I  quoted 
some  iM-eiich  to  her.     "  Bon  cliioi  chassc  dc  nici-y 

It  plea>efl  Mrs.  Weguehn.  Her  guanlvd  at- 
titude toward  ine  relented.  "  John"  mentioned 
your  cuhivation  to  us,"  she  said.  "In  these 
tumble-down  days  it  i>  rare  to  meet  with  one  who 
still  lives,  mentally,  on  the  gentlefolks'  plane  — 
i\\i^  piano  nobiL-  of  intelligence  !  " 

I  realized  how  high  a  eompliment  she  was  pay- 
ing me.  and  I  rei)aid  it  with  .i  joke.  "  Take  care! 
Those  who  don't  live  there  would  call  it  the 
piano  snobilci' 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  delighted  ladv,  "  they'd  never 
have  the  wit !  " 

"  I)id  you  ever  hear,"  I  continued,  "  the  Bosto- 
nian's  remark  —  'The  mission  of  America  is  to 
vulgarize  the  world  ' }  " 

"I  never  expected  to  agree  so  totally  with  a  Bos- 
tonian  !  "  declared  Mrs.  Gregory. 

"Nothing  so  hopeful,"  I  pursued,  "has  ever 
been  said  of  us.  For  refinement  and  thorough- 
ness and  tradition  delay  progress,  and  we  are 
sweeping  them  out  of  the  road  as  fast  as  we  can." 

"  Come  away,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Gregory.  "  The 
young  gentleman  is  getting  fii])pant  again,  and  we 
leave  him." 

The  ladies,  after  gracious  expressions  concern- 
ing the  pleasure  of  their  stroll,  descended  the 
steps  at  the  north  end  of  High  Walk,  where  the 
parapet  stops,  and  turned  inland  from  the  water 
through  a  little  street.  I  watched  them  until  they 
went  out  of  my  sight  round  a  corner;    but  the 
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tu-o  silent,  Ici^.i'-ely  fi^ruix's,  niovin.i;  in  tlich-  hl.u  k 
and  thru-  vc-ils  alonn  an  cinj)!)'  'lii-huav.  omr 
back  to  nu-  often  in  the  !)i(  tiires'of  niv  fhout;ht-- 
come  haek   n>o..l  often,  indeed,  as  tlie  luiman'^part 
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of  what  my  memory  sees  when  it  turns  to  look  at 
Kinors  Port.  Vov,  first,  it  sees  the  blue  frame  of 
quiet  sunny  water,  and  the  white  town  within  its 
frame  beneath  the  clear,  untainted  air;  and  then 
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It   sees  the   hi,i;h->lantecl   roofs,  ivd  with   tluii    old 
••orni-.Ucd   tiles.  ;in(l  the   (o|,>  of   Iriifv  enc  loMire.s 
(lii)i;in-'  below  sl^rhl   anioiP^r  (|,.aint   a'nd   huddled 
C|iia(liMii^des;  and,  next,  thenuict  houses  stand  .m^ 
Ml  then  separate  <;rounds.  tii(  n   narrow  ends  to  th'e 
street  and  their  loni;,  two-storied  s;alleries  open  to 
the  south,  but    their    hushed    windows  eh.sed  as  if 
a-;un.t  the  pryin,<;.  restless  I'resent  that  must  not 
look  in  and  disturb  the  motionless  memories  whi(  h 
sit  broodmi;  behind   these  shutters;  and   between 
all   these   silent   mansions    lie  the   na.row  streets 
the    (|uiet.    empty    streets.    alon<,r    \vhi(  h,    as    my 
memory  watches  them,  pass  the  two  ladies  silently 
HI    their  'lack   and   their   veils,   movim^r    between 
hii;h.    mellow-colored     garden   walb     oVer    whose 
tops  I, .ok   the  oleanders,  the  climbing   roses,  and 
all  the  taller  (lowers  of  the  gardens. 

And    if     Mrs.     (iregory'and     Mrs.    Weguelin 
seemed   to  me  at    moments    as   narrow  as 'those 
streets,  they  also  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  as  those 
serene  gardens;  and  if  I  had  smiled  at  their  prej- 
udices,  I    had    loved   their  innocence,  their  deep 
innocence,    of    the    poisoned  age   which   has  suc- 
ceeded their  own:  and  if  I  Jiad  wondered  this  day 
at  their  povyers  for  cruelty,  I  wondered   the  next 
day  at  the  glimpse  I  had  of   their  kindness.      For 
during    a    pelting  cold    rainstorm,  as    I   sat    and 
shivered   in  a  Royal   Street   car.  waiting  for  it  to 
start  upon  its  north-bound  course,  the  house-door 
opposite  which  we  stood  at  the  end  of  the  track 
opened,    and     Mrs.    Weguelin's    head    appeared 
nodding  to  the  conductor  as  she  .sent  her  black 
servant  out  with  hot  coffee    for  him!      He  took 
off   his    hat,  and   smiled,  and    thanked   her-  and 
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when  we  had  started  and  I,  the  sole  passcnc^er  in 
the  chilly  car,  asked  hin-.  about  this,  he  said  with 
native  pride:  "The  lad'  s  always  watches  out  for 
us  conductors  in  stormy  weather,  sir.  That's 
Mistress  W'e^uelin  St.  Michael,  one  of  our  finest." 
And  then  he  i^ave  me  careful  directions  how  to 
find  a  shop  that  I  was  seeking. 

Think  of  this  happening  in  New  York  !  Think 
of  the  aristocracy  of  that  metropolis  warming  up 
with  coffee  the  —  but  why  think  of  it,  or  of  a 
New  York  conductor  answering  your  questions 
".vith  careful  directions!  It  is  not  New  York's 
fault,  it  is  merely  New  York's  misfortune:  New 
York  is  in  a  hurry;  and  a  world  of  haste  cannot 
be  a  world  either  of  courtesy  or  of  kindness.  But 
we  ha\-e  jDrogress,  jjrogress,  instead ;  and  that  is 
a  tremendous  consolation. 
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"DUT  what  was  Hortcnsc  Ricppe  coming  to 
see  for  herself  ? 
Many  dark  things  had  be'^n  made  plain  to  me 
by  my  talk  with  the  two  ladies;  yet  while  disclos- 
ing so  much,  they  had  still  left  this  imj^ortant 
matter  in  shadow.  I  was  very  glad,  however,  for 
what  they  had  revealed.  They  had  showed  me 
more  of  John  Mayrant's  character,  and  more  also 
of  the  destiny  which  had  shaped  his  ends,  so  that 
my  esteem  for  him  had  increased  ;  for  some  of 
the  words  that  they  had  exchanged  shone  like 
bright  lanterns  down  into  his  nature  upon  strength 
and  beauty  lying  quietly  there,  —  young  strength 
and  beauty,  yet  already  tempered  b}'  manly  sacri- 
fice. I  saw  how  it  came  to  pass  through  this, 
through  renunciation  of  his  own  desires,  through 
performance  of  duties  which  had  fallen  upon  him 
not  quite  fairly,  that  the  eye  of  his  Sjjirit  had  been 
turned  awav  from  self ;  thus  had  it  grown  strong- 
sighted  and  able  to  look  far  and  deep,  as  his 
speech  sometimes  revealed,  while  still  his  tlesh 
was  of  his  youthful  age,  and  no  saint's  tlesh  either. 
This  had  the  ladies  taught  me  during  the  Mut- 
tered interchange  of  their  reminders  and  opinions, 
and  by  their  eager  agreements  and  disagreements, 
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more  correct  Juno.  The  jileasure  should  be  mine 
to  tell  them  in  the  public  hearinij;  of  our  table 
that  Mi.^.s  Rieppe  was  still  engaged  to  John  May- 
rant. 

But  what  was  this  interesting  girl  coming  to  see 
for  herself? 

This  little  hole  in  my  knowledge  gave  me  dis- 
comfort as  I  walked  along  toward  the  antiquity 
sho])  where  I  Wcis  to  buy  the  other  kettle-sup'- 
porter.  The  ladies,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
comment  and  censure,  had  kept  something  from 
me.  I  reviewed,  I  pieced  together,  their  various 
remarks,  those  oracles,  especially,  which  they  had 
let  fall,  but  it  all  came  back  to  the  same  thing: 
I  did  not  know,  and  they  did,  what  Horten'se 
Riejjpe  was  coming  to  see  for  herself.  At  all 
events,  the  engagement ,  was  not  broken,  the 
chance  to  be  instrumental  in  having  it  broken 
was  still  mine;  1  might  still  save  John  Mayrant 
from  his  dei)lorable  quixotism;  and  as  this  reflec- 
tion grew  with  me  I  took  increasing  comfort  in 
it,  and  I  stepped  onward  toward  my  kettle-sup- 
porter, filled  with  that  sense  of  moral  well-bei'ig 
which  will  steal  over  even  the  humblest  of  us 
when  we  feel  that  we  are  beneficently  minding 
somebody  else's  business. 

Whenever  the  arrangement  did  not  take  me 
too  widely  from  my  course,  I  so  ma])i)ed  out  my 
walks  and  errands  in  Kings  Port  that  1  might 
pass  by  the  churchyard  and  church  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Worship  streets.  I^ven  if  I  did  not 
indulge  myself  by  turning  in  to  stroll  and  loiter 
among  the  flowers,  it  was  encnigli  pleasure  to 
walk   bv  th.at   brick-wa.!!.      If   von    nn^  willinn-  tr^ 
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wander  curiously  in  our  old  towns,  you  mav  still 
find  in  many  of  them  good  brick  walls  standing 
undisturbed,  and  equal  in  their  color  and  simple 
excellence  to  those  of  Kings  Port;  but  fashion 
has  ijushcd  these  others  out  of  its  siirht,  amonir 
back  streets  and  all  sorts  of  forgotten  purlieus 
and  abandoned  dignity,  and  takes  its  walk.s  to-day 
amid  cold,  expensive  ugliness;  while  the  old  brick 
walls  of  Kings  Port  continually  frame  your  stei)s 
with  charm.  No  one  workman  famous  for  his 
skill  built  them  so  well  proportioned,  so  true  to 
comeliness;  it  was  the  general  hand  of  their  age 
that  could  shape  nothing  wrong,  as  the  hand  of 
to-day  can  shape  nothing  right,  save  by  a  rigid 
following  of  the  old. 

I  gave  myself  the  jjjeasure  this  afternoon  of 
walking  by  the  churchyard  wall  ;  and  when  I 
poached  the  iron  izate,  there  was  Daddv  Ben.  So 
full  was  I  of  my  thoughts  concerning  John  May- 
rant,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  heart,  and  the 
Custom  House,  that  I  was  moved  to  have  words 
with  the  old  man  upon  the  general  topic. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  and  so  Mr.  Joiin  is  going  to 
be  married." 

No  attemj)t  to  start  a  chat  ever  failed  more 
signally.  He  assented  with  a  manner  of  mingled 
civility  and  reser\e  that  was  perfec  lion,  and  after 
the  two  syllables  of  which  his  answer  consisted, 
he  remained  as  impenetrably  respectful  as  before. 
I  felt  rather  hi<'h  and  drv.  but  I  tried  it  airain  :  — 

"  And  I'm  sure,  Dad(l\"  Ben.  that  you  feel  as 
sorry  as  any  of  the  familv  that  the  phosphates 
failed." 

Again    he    replied    with    his    two    syllables    of 
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assent,  and  acj^aiii  he  stood  mute,  respectful,  a 
little  bent  with  his  L,n-eat  ai^e  ;  hut  now  his  i;ood 
mannei">  —  and  better  inaiuiers  were  ne\er  seen  — 
impelled  him  to  bi"eak  silence  upon  some  subject, 
since  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  s])eak  eon- 
cernir.i;-  the  one  wh.ich  I  had  introdueed.  It  was 
the  ph()s})hates  which  inspired  him, 

"  heyis  miL^htyilne  ])rostrate  wukks  heah,  sah." 
"  Ves,  I've  been  told  so,  Datldy  Ben." 
"  On    dis   side    up    de    ribber    an'   tudder  side 
down    de    ribber    "cro^s    de    new    bridge.      Wuth 
vis'tin'  fo'  strangers,  sah." 

I  now  felt  entirely  high  and  dry.  I  had  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  conversation  with  him 
about  the  intimate  affairs  of  a  familv  to  which 
he  felt  that  he  belonged;  and  with  ])ertect  tact  he 
had  not  only  declined  to  discuss  them  with  me, 
but  had  delicately  informed  me  that  I  was  a 
stranger  and  as  such  had  better  vi>it  the  j^hos- 
phate  works  among  the  other  sights  of  Kings 
I\)rt.  No  di])lomat  could  have  done  it  better  ; 
and  as  I  walked  away  from  him  I  knew  that  he 
regarded  me  as  an  outsider,  a  Northerner,  belong- 
ing to  a  race  hostile  to  his  people  ;  he  had  seen 
Mas'  John  friendly  with  me.  but  that  was  Mas' 
John's  affair.  And  so  it  was  that  if  the  ladies 
had  kept  something  from  me,  this  cunning,  old, 
polite,  coal-black  African  had  kej^t  everything 
front  me. 

It  all  the  negroes  in  Kings  Port  were  like 
Daddy  Ik'n,  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Alichael  would  not 
have  spoken  of  having  them  "  to  deal  with,"  and 
the  girl  behind  the  counter  would  not  have  been 
thiown  into  such  indii'iiation  wh.en.  she  alluded  to 
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their  conceit  and  ignorance.  Daddy  Ben  had,  so 
far  from  being  putted  up  hy  the  appointment  in 
the  Custom  House,  disapproved  of  this.  I  had 
heard  enough  about  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  generations  of  tlie  negro  of  Kings 
Port  to  Ix-Heve  it  to  be  true,  and  l"  had  come  to 
discern  how  evidently  it  la\-  at  the  bottom  of 
many  things  here:  John  Mayrant  and  his  kind 
were  a  band  united  by  a  number  of  strong  ties, 
but  by  nothing  so  muc'h  as  by  their  hatredof  the 
modern  negro  in  their  town.  "  Yes,  I  was  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  young  Kings  Port  African, 
left  to  freedom  and  the  ballot,  was  a  worse  Afri- 
can than  his  slave  parents ;  but  this  afternoon 
brought  me  a  taste  of  it  more  pungent  than  all 
the  assurances  in  the  world. 

I  bought  my  kettle-su])porter,  and  learned  from 
the  robber  who  sold  it  to  me  (Kings  Port  prices 
for  "  old  things  "  are  the  most  exorbitant  that  I 
know  anywhere)  that  a  carpenter  lived  not  far 
from  Mrs.  Trevise's  boarding-house,  and  that  he 
would  make  for  me  the  box  in  which  I  could  pack 
my  \arious  purchases. 

"  That  is,  if  he's  working  this  week,"  added  the 
robber. 

"  What  else  would  he  be  doing  ? "' 

"  It  may  be  his  week  for  getting  drunk  on  what 
he  earned  the  week  before."  And  upon  this  he 
announced  with  as  much  bitterness  as  if  he  had 
been  John  Mayrant  or  any  of  his  aunts,  "  That's 
what    Boston   philanthropy  has  done  for  him." 

I  tlarxl  up  at  this.  "  I  suppose  that's  a  South- 
ern argument  for  reestablishing  slavery." 

"  I  am    not    Southern  ;     Hn^slan   is  rr 
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town,  and  I  c:\mc  from  Xcw  York  licrc  to  ]i\c  five 
years  ai;(>.  I've  seen  wliat  your  emancipation  has 
clone  for  tlie  black,  and  I  say  to  you,  my  friend, 
honest  I  don't  know  a  fool  from  a  philanthropist 
any  longer." 

He  IkuI  much  rioht  upon  his  side  ;  and  it  can 
be  seen  dailv  that  philanthroi)y  does  not  always 
walk  hand-in-hand  with  wisdom.  Does  anything 
or  anybody  always  walk  so  .^  Moreover,  I  am  a 
friend  to  not  many  superlatives,  and  have  jier- 
ccMved  no  savini;  to  be  more  true  than  the  one 
that  extremes  meet:  they  meet  indeed,  and  folly 
is  their  mectint^-place.  Nor  could  I  say  in  the 
case  of  the  neirnj  which  follv  were  the  more  ridicu- 
lous ; — that  which  expects  a  race  which  has 
lived  no  une  knows  how  many  thousand  years  in 
mental  nakedness  while  Confucius,  Moses,  and 
Napoleon  were  flowering  upon  adjacent  human 
stems,  should  put  on  suddenly  the  white  man's 
intelligence,  or  that  other  folly  which  declares  we 
can  do  nothing  for  the  African,  as  if  Hampton 
had  not  already  wrought  excellent  things  for  him. 
I  had  no  mind  to  enter  into  all  the  inextricable 
error  with  this  Teuton,  and  it  was  he  who  con- 
tinued :  — 

"Oh.  these  Boston  philanthropists;  oh,  these 
know-it-alls  !  Why  don't  they  stay  home  ?  Why 
do  thcv  come  down  here  to  worry  us  with  their 
ignorance  ?  See  here,  my  friend,  let  me  show 
you  !  " 

He  rushed  about  hi>  shop  in  a  search  of  dis- 
traught eagerness,  and  with  a  multitude  of  small 
exclamations,    until,    screeching    jubilantly    once, 
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volume.  This  he  brought  me,  thrusting  it  with 
his  trembHug  fingers  between  nu'  own,  and  shuf- 
thng  the  f)[)en  pages.  But  whin  the  apparent!}' 
!-ight  one  wa.s  found,  lie  exelainied,  "  No,  I  have 
better!"  and  dashed  away  to  a  pile  of  j)amphlets 
on  the  floor,  w  here  he  began  to  jslough  and  harrow. 
Wondering  if  I  was  closeted  with  a  maniac,  I 
looked  at  the  book  in  my  [lassive  hand,  and  saw 
diagrams  of  various  bones  to  me  unknown,  and 
men's  names  of  which  I  was  equally  ignorant  — 
Mivart,  Topinard,  and  more,  —  but  at  last  that  of 
Huxley.  But  this  agreeable  sight  was  spoiled  at 
once  by  the  quite  horrible  words  A^ycticcbidcPy 
platvrrhijic,  cafarrliinc,  from  which  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  see  him  coming  at  me  with  two  pamphlets, 
and  scolding  as  he  came. 

"  Are  you  educated,  yes  '^.  Have  been  to  college, 
yes  }     Then  perhaps  you  will  understand." 

Certainly  I  understood  immediately  that  he  and 
his  pamphlets  were  as  bad  as  the  book,  or  worse, 
in  their  use  of  a  vocabular)^'  designed  to  cause 
almost  any  listener  the  gravest  inconvenience. 
Comynon  Eocene  ancestors  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  lecture;  and  I  believed  that  if  it  got 
no  stronger  than  this,  I  could  at  least  preserve  the 
appearance  of  comprehending  him ;  but  it  got 
stronger,  and  at  sacro-iliac  notch  I  may  say,  with- 
out using  any  grossly  exaggerated  expression,  that 
I  became  unconscious.  At  least,  all  intelligence 
left  me.     When  it  returned,  he  was  saying:  — 

"But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Come  in  here 
to  my  crania  and  jaws." 

Evidently  he  held  me  hypnotized,  for  he  now 
hurried  me  unresisting  through  a  back  door  into 
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a  dark  little  room,  where  he  turned  up  the  ^as, 
and  1  saw  shelves  as  in  a  museum,  to  one  of  which 
he  led  me.  I  suppose  that  it  was  curiosity  that 
rendered  me  thus  sheep-like.  Upon  the  shelf 
WTre  a  niuniicr  of  skulls  and  jaws  in  admirable 
condition  and  t;raded  arrangement,  beginning  to 
the  left  with  that  llat  kind  of  skull  which  one  as- 
sociates with  gorillas.  He  resumed  his  scolding 
harangue,  and  for  a  few  l)rief  moments  I  under- 
stood him.  1  (ere,  told  by  themselves,  was  as  much 
of  the  story  of  the  skulls  as  we  know,  from  man- 
like ajx^s  through  glacinl  man  to  the  modern 
senator  or  railroad  |:>resident.  But  mv  intelligence 
was  destmed  soon  to  die  away  again. 

"  That  is  the  Caucasian  skull :  your  skull,"  he 
said,  touching  a  specimen  at  the  right. 

"  Interesting,"  I  murmured.  "  I'm  afraid  I  know 
nothing  about  skulls." 

"  Hut  you  shall  know  somcding  before  you 
leave,"  he  retorted,  wagging  his  head  at  me ;  and 
this  time  it  was  not  the  book,  but  a  specimen,  that 
he  pushed  into  my  grasp.  He  gave  it  a  name, 
not  as  bad  as  platyrrliiiu\  but  I  feared  worse  was 
coming ;  then  he  took  it  away  from  me,  gave  me 
another  skull,  and  while  I  obediently" held  it, 
pronounced  somethmg  quite  beyond  me. 

"  /\nd  what  is  the  translation  of  that }  "  he  de- 
manded excitedly. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  feebly  answered. 

He  shouted  with  overweening  triumph :  "  The 
translation  of  that  is  Sottf/i  Carolina  ui<r(rcr f 
Notice  well  this  so  egcellent  specimen.  Progna- 
thous, megadont,  platyrrhine." 
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"You  have  said  it  yourself!"  was  his  extraordi- 
nary answer  ;  —  for  what  had  I  said  ?  Ahnost  as  if 
he  were  i^o'uvj;  to  break  into  a  dance  for  joy,  he 
took  the  Caucasian  skull  and  the  other  two,' and 
set  the  three  together  by  themselves,  awav  from 
the  rest  of  the  collection.  '  The  jiicture  which  they 
thus  made  sjjoke  more  than  all  the  measurements 
and  statistics  which  he  now  chattered  out  upon 
me,  readin*;  from  his  book  as  I  (ontempKited  the 
skulls.  1  here  was  a  similarity  of  sha[)e,  a  kinship 
there  between  the  three,  which  stared  you  in  the 
face;  but  in  the  contours  of  \aulted  skull,  the  pro- 
jectintr  jaws,  and  the  great  molar  teeth  — what 
was  to  be  seen  ?  Why,  in  every  resjx'ct  that  the 
African  departed  from  the  Caucasian,  hede])arted 
in  the  direction  of  the  a))e  !  Here  was  zool(>gy 
mutely  but  eloquently  telling  us  why  there  had 
blossomed  no  Confucius,  no  Moses,  no  Napoleon, 
upon  that  black  stem  ;  why  no  Iliad,  no  Parthenon! 
no  Sistine  Madonna,  had  ever  risen  from  that 
tropic  mud. 

The  collector  touched  my  sleeve.  "  Have  you 
now  learned  someding  about  skulls,  my  friend  ? 
Will  you  invite  those  Boston  philanthropists  to 
stay  home.^  They  will  get  better  results  in  civili- 
zation by  giving  votes  to  monkeys  than  teaching 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  to  niggers." 

Retaliation  rose  in  me.  "  Haven't  you  learned 
to  call  them  negroes  ?  "  I  remarked.  Hut  this  was 
lost  upon  the  Teuton.  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him 
that  I  was  no  philanthropist,  and  no  Bostonian, 
and  that  he  need  not  shout  so  loud,  but  my  more 
dignified  instincts  restrained  me.  I  withdrew  my 
sleeve  from  his  touch  (it  was  this  act  of  his,  I  think, 
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that  harl  most  to  do  with  my  (lisj)leasurc),  and 
mLicly  bidding  him  observe  that  the  enormous 
price  of  the  kettle-supporter  liad  been  reduced 
for  me  by  his  exiiibition  to  a  bagatelle,  I  left  the 
shop  of  the  screaming  anatomist  —  or  Afro[)ath, 
or  whatever  it  may  seem  most  fitting  that  he  should 
be  called. 

I  bore  the  kettle-supporter  with  me,  tied  up 
objectionably  in  newspaper,  and  knotted  with  un- 
gainly string  ;  and  it  was  this  bundle  which  pre- 
vented my  joining  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  and 
ending  by  a  walk  with  a  young  lady  the  afternoon 
that  had  begun  by  a  walk  with  two  old  ones.  I 
should  have  liked  to  make  my  confession  to  her. 
She  was  evidently  out  for  the  sake  of  taking  the 
air,  and  had  with  her  no  companion  save  the  big 
curly  white  dog  ;  confession  would  have  been  very 
agreeable;  but  I  looked  again  at  my  ugly  news- 
paper bundle,  and  turned  in  a  direction  that  she 
was  not  herself  pursuing. 

Twice,  as  I  went,  I  broke  into  laughter  over  my 
interview  in  the  shop,  which  I  fear  has  lost  its 
comical  quality  in  the  relating.  To  enter  a  door 
and  come  serenely  in  among  dingy  mahogany  and 
glass  objects,  to  bargain  haughtily  for  a  brass 
Ijauble  with  the  shopkeeper,  and  to  have  a  few  ex- 
changed remarks  suddenly  turn  the  whole  place 
into  a  sort  of  bedlam  with  a  gibbering  scientist 
dashing  skulls  at  me  to  prove  his  fixed  idea,  and 
myself  quite  furious —  I  laughed  more  than  twice  ; 
but,  by  the  time  I  had  approached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  carpenter's  shop,  another  side  of  it 
had  brought  reflection  to  my  mind.  Here  was  a 
foreigner  to  whom  slavery  and  the   Lost   Cause 
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were  nothing,  whose  whole  association  with  the 
South  had  begun  but  five  years  ago;  and  the  race 
question  had  brought  his  feeHngs  to  this  pitch  [ 
He  had  seen  the  Kings  Port  negro  with  the  eyes 
of  the  flesh,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  theory,  and 
as  a  result  the  i oddest  rag  for  him  was  pale  beside 
a  Boston  philanthropist  ! 

Nevertheless,  I  have  said  already  that  I  am  no 
lover  of  superlatives,  and  in  doctrine  esj)eciallyis 
this  true.  We  need  not  exjDect  a  Confucius  from 
the  negro,  nor  yet  a  Chesterfield;  but  I  am  an 
enemy  also  of  that  blind  and  base  hate  against  him, 
which  conducts  nowhere  save  to  the  de-civilizing 
of  white  and  black  alike.  Who  brought  him  here  ? 
Did  he  invite  himself?  Then  let  '  us  make  the 
best  of  it  and  teach  him,  lead  him,  compel  him  to 
live  self-respecting,  not  as  statesman,  poet,  or  finan- 
cier, but  by  the  honorable  toil  of  his  hand  and  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Because  "the  door  of  hope"  was 
once  opened  too  suddenly  for  him  is  no  reason  for 
slamming  it  now  forever  in  his  face. 

Thus  mentally  I  lectured  back  at  the  Teuton  as 
I  went  through  the  streets  of  Kings  Port ;  and 
after  a  while  I  turned  a  corner  which  took  mc 
abruptly,  as  with  one  magic  step,  out  of  the  white 
man's  world  into  the  blackest  Congo.  Plven  the 
well-inhabited  quarter  of  Kings  Port  (and  I  had 
now  come  within  this  limited  domain)  holds  nar- 
row lanes  and  recesses  which  teem  and  swarm  with 
negroes.  As  cracks  will  run  through  fine  porce- 
lain, so  do  these  black  rifts  of  Africa  lurk  almost 
invisible  among  the  gardens  and  the  houses.  The 
picture  that  these  places  offered,  trojiic,  squalid, 
and  fecund,  often  caused  me  to  walk  throuiiii  them 
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and  watch  the  basking  population  ;  the  hitricate, 
broken  wooden  gaiieries,  the  rickety  outside  stun- 
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cases,  the  red  and  yellow  splashes  of  color  on  the 
clothes  lines,  the  agglomerate  rags  that  stuffed 
holes  in  decaying  roofs  or  hung  nakedly  on  human 
frames,  the  small,  choked  dwellings,  bursting  open 
at  doors  and  windows  with  black,  ruund-eyed  babies 
as  an  overripe  melon  bursts  with  seeds,  the  children 
playing  marbles  in  the  court,  the  parents  play- 
ing cards  in  the  room,  the  grandparents  smoking 
pipes  on  the  porch,  and  the  great-grandparents  up- 
stairs gazing  out  at  you  like  creatures  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  jungle.  From  the  jungle 
we  had  stolen  them.  North  and  South  had  stolen 
them  together,  long  ago,  to  be  slaves,  not  to  be 
citizens,  and  now  here  they  were,  the  fruits  of  our 
theft ;  and  for  some  renson  (possibly  the  Teuton 
was  the  reason)  that  passage  from  the  Book  of 
Exodus  came  into  my  head  :  "  For  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children." 

These  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  sounds  as 
of  altercation.  I  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of 
the  lane,  where  I  should  again  emerge  into  the 
white  man's  world,  and  where  I  was  now  walking 
the  lane  spread  into  a  broader  space  with  ells  and 
angles  and  rotting  steps,  and  habitations  mostly 
too  ruinous  to  be  inhabited.  It  was  from  a  sash- 
less  window  in  one  of  these  that  the  angry 
voices  came.  The  first  words  which  were  dis- 
tinct aroused  my  interest  quite  beyond  the  scale 
of  an  ordinary  altercation:  — 

"Calls  you'self  a  rcconstuckted  niggah  ?  " 
This    was    said    sharply    and    with    prodigious 
scorn.     The  answer  which  it  brought  was  lengthy 
and  of  such  a  general  sullen  incoherence  that   I 
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could  make  out  only  a  frequent  repetition  of 
"  custom  house,"  and  that  somebody  was  going  to 
take  care  of  somebody  hereafter. 

Into  this  the  first  voice  broke  with  tones  of  high- 
est contempt  and  rapidity  :  — 

"  Presirttv//  (jwine  to  irib  brekfus'  an'  dinnah  an 
suppah  to  de  likes  oh  you  fo'  de  whole  remaindah 
ob    youh   wuthless  nat'ral  life  ?     Ciet  out  ob  my 
sight,  you  reconstuckted  niggah.     I  come  out  ob 
de  St.  Michael." 

There  came  through  the  window  immediately 
upon  this  sounds  of  scuffling  and  of  a  fall,  and 
then  cries  for  help  which  took  me  running  into 
the  dilapidated  building.  Daddy  Ben  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  a  thick,  young  savage  was  kicking  him. 
In  some  remarkable  way  I  thought  of  the  solidity 
of  their  heads,  and  before  the  assailant  even  knew 
that  he  had  a  witness,  I  sped  forward,  aiming  my 
kettle-supporter,  and  with  its  sharp  brass  edge  I 
dealt  him  a  crack  over  his  shin  with  astonish- 
ing accuracy.  It  was  a  dismal  howl  that  he 
gave,  and  as  he  turned  he  got  from  me  another 
crack  upon  the  other  shin.  I  had  no  time  to 
be  alarmed  at  my  deed,  or  I  think  that  I  should 
have  been  very  much  so;  I  am  a  man  above  all 
of  peace,  and  physical  encounters  are  peculiarly 
abhorrent  to  me ;  but,  so  far  from  assailing  me, 
the  thick,  young  savage,  with  the  single  muttered 
remark,  "  He  hit  me  fust,"  got  himself  out  of  the 
house  with  the  most  agreeable  rapidity. 

Daddy  Ben  sat  up.  and  his  first  inquiry  greatly 
reassured  me  as  to  iiis  state.  He  stared  at  mv 
paper  bundle.  "  You  done  make  him  hoUah  wid 
(/a/.,  sah  !  " 
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I  sliowed  him  the  kettle-su{)porter  through  a 
rent  in  its  wrapping,  and  I  assisted  him  to  stand 
upright.  His  injuries  proved  fortunately  to  be 
slight  (although  I  may  say  here  that  the  shock  to 
his  ancient  body  kept  him  away  for  a  few  days  from 
the  churchyard),  and  when  I  began  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  incident,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  say 
much  in  answer  to  my  questions.  And  when  I 
offered  to  accompany  him  to  where  he  lived,  he 
declined  altogether,  assuring  me  that  it  was  close, 
and  that  he  could  w:dk  there  as  well  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  him  ;  but  upon  my  asking  him 
if  I  was  on  the  right  way  to  the  carpenter's  shop, 
he  looked  at  me  curiouslv. 

"  No  use  you  gwine  dah,  sah.  Dat  sliop  close 
up.  He  not  wukkin,  dis  week,  and  dat  why  fo'  I 
jaw  him  jus'  now  when  you  come  in  an'  stop  him. 
He  de  cahpentah,  my  gran'son,  Cha's  Cotes- 
wuth." 
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'EXT  morning  when  I  saw  the  weltering  sky 
I  resigned  myself  to  a  day  of  dulness  ;  yet 
before  its  end  I  had  caught  a  bright  new  glimpse 
of  John  Mayrant's  abilities,  and  also  had  come, 
through  tribulation,  to  a  further  understanding  of 
the  South  ;  so  that  I  do  not,  to-day,  regret  the 
tribulation.  As  the  rain  disappointed  me  of  two 
outdoor  expeditions,  to  which  I  had  been  for 
some  little  while  looking  forward,  I  dedicated 
most  of  my  long  morning  to  a  sadly  neglected 
correspondence,  and  trusted  that  the  expeditions, 
as  soon  as  the  next  fine  weather  visited  Kings 
Port,  would  still  be  in  store  for  me.  Not  only 
everybody  in  town  here,  but  Aunt  Carola,  up  in 
the  North  also,  had  assured  mc  that  to  miss  the 
sight  of  Live  Oaks  when  the  azaleas  in  the  gar- 
dens of  that  country  seat  were  in  tlower  would  be 
to  lose  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  things 
which  could  be  seen  anywhere  ;  and  so  I  looked 
out  of  my  window  at  the  furious  storm,  hoping 
that  it  might  not  strip  the  bu.^hes  at  Live  Oaks  of 
their  bloom,  which  recent  tourists  at  Mrs.  Tre- 
vise's  had  described  as  drawing  near  the  zenith  of 
its  luxuriance.  The  other  excursion  to  Udolpho 
with    John    May  rant   was   not    so    likely    to    fall 
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or  country  clul)  near  Tern  Creek  and  an  old 
colonial  church,  so  old  that  it  bore  the  royal 
arms  upon  a  shield  still  preserved  as  a  sign  of  its 
colonial  origin.  A  note  from  Mayrant,  received 
at  breakfast,  informed  me  that  the  r.iin  would 
take  all  pleasure  from  such  an  excursion,  and  that 
he  should  seize  the  earliest  opporUmity  the 
weather  might  afford  to  hold  me  to  my  promise. 
The  wet  gale,  even  as  I  sat  writing,  was  beating 
down  some  of  the  full-blown  flowers  in  the  garden 
next  Mrs.  Trevise's  house,  and  as  the  morning 
wore  on  I  watched  the  paths  grow  more  strewn 
with  broken  twigs  and  leaves. 

I  filled  my  correspondence  with  accounts  of 
Daddy  lien  and  his  grandson,  the  car])enter, 
doubtless  from  some  pride  in  my  j^art  in  thai.,  but 
also  because  it  had  become,  through  thinking  it 
over,  even  mor"  interesting  to-day  than  it  had  been 
at  the  moment  of  its  occurrei  ce ;  and  in  reply- 
ing to  a  sort  of  ]3ostscript  of  Aunt  Carola's  in 
which  she  hurriedly  wrote  that  she  had  forgotten 
to  say  she  had  heard  the  La  Heu  family  in  South 
Carolina  was  related  to  the  Bombos,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  make  inquiries  about 
this,  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  easv,  and  then 
described  to  her  the  Teuton,  plying  his  "antiq- 
uity" trade  externally  while  internally  cherishing 
his  collected  skulls  and  nursing  his  scientific  rage. 
All  my  letters  were  the  more  abundant  concern- 
ing these  adventures  of  mine  from  my  having  kept 
entirely  silent  ujjon  them  at  Mrs.  Trevise's  tea- 
table.  I  dreaded  Juno  when  let  loo^e  upon  the 
negro  question ;  and  the  fact  that  I  was  begin- 
nin-r  to  understand  her  feelings  did  not  at  all  make 
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me  wi-h  to  be  deafened  by  them.  Neither  Juno, 
tlierefore,  nor  any  of  them  learned  a  word  from 
me  about  tlie  kettle-sujjporter  incident.  What  I 
did  take  ])ains  to  inform  the  assembled  comj)any 
was  my  L;ratihcation  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Mav- 
rant's  engai^ement  being  broken  was  unfounded; 
and  this  caused  Juno  to  observe  that  in  that  case 
Miss  Riepi^e  must  have  the  most  im}-«erative 
reasons  for  uniting  herself  to  such  a  young  man. 

Unintimidated  by  the  rain,  this  formidable  crea- 
ture had  taken  herself  off  to  her  nephew's  bedside 
almost  immediately  after  breakfast ;  and  later  in 
the  day  I,  too,  risked  a  drenching  for  the  sake  of 
ordering  the  jxacking-box  that  I  needed.  When  I 
returned,  it  was  close  on  tea-time  ;  I  had  seen  Mrs. 
Wcguelin  St.  Michael  send  out  the  hot  coffee  to 
the  conductor,  and  I  had  found  a  negro  carpenter 
whose  week  it  happily  was  to  stay  sober;  and 
now  I  learned  that,  when  tea  should  be  finished, 
the  poetess  had  in  store  for  us,  as  a  treat,  her 
ode. 

Our  evening  meal  \vas  not  plain  sailing,  even 
for  the  veteran  navigation  of  Mrs.  Trevise;  Juno 
had  returned  from  the  bedside  very  j^lainly  dis- 
pleased (she  was  always  candid  even  when  silent) 
by  something  which  had  happened  there ;  and 
before  the  joyful  moment  came  when  we  all 
learned  what  this  was,  a  very  gouty  Boston  lady 
who  had  arrived  with  her  husband  from  Morida 
on  her  way  North  —  and  whose  nature  you  will 
readily  grasp  when  I  tell  you  tliat  we  found  our- 
selves speaking  of  the  man  as  Mrs.  Braintree's 
husband     and     never    as     Mr.     Hraintree  —  this 
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embarked  upon  a  conversation  with  Juno  that 
comjK'llcd  Mrs.  Trcvise  to  tinkle  hi-r  hi'll  for 
Daphne  after  only  two  remarks  had  been  ex- 
chan!j;ed. 

I  had  been  sorry  at  first  that  here  in  this 
Southern  boardin'j^-house  Boston  should  i)e  repn 
sented  only  by  a  lady  who  appeared  to  unite  in 
herself  all  the  stonv  jDroducts  of  that  city,  and 
none  of  the  others  ;  for  slie  was  as  convivial  as  a 
statue  and  as  well-informed  as  a  spelling-book  ; 
she  stood  no  more  for  the  whole  of  Boston  than 
did  Juno  for  the  whole  of  Kings  Port.  But  my 
sorrow  grew  less  when  I  found  that  in  Mrs.  Brain- 
tree  we  had  indeed  a  capable  match  for  her  South- 
ern counterpart.  Juno,  according  to  her  custom, 
had  remembered  something  objectionable  that 
had  been  perpetrated  in  1865  by  the  Northern 
vandals. 

"  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Braintree  to  her  husband, 
in  a  frightfully  clear  voice,  "  it  was  at  Chambers- 
burg,  was  it  not,  that  the  Southern  vandals  burned 
the  house  in  which  were  your  father's  title-deeds .''  " 

Edward,  who,  it  appeared,  had  fought  through 
the  whole  Civil  War,  and  w-as  in  consequence 
perfectly  good-humored  and  peaceable  in  his  feel- 
ings upon  that  subject,  replied  hastily  and  ami- 
ably: "Oh,  yes,  yes!     Why,  I  believe  it  was  !  " 

But  this  availed  noticing;  Juno  bent  her  great 
height  forward,  and  addressed  Mrs.  ]-?raintree. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ha\e  been  told  South- 
erners were   vandals." 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  sav  that  again !  " 
replied  Mrs.  Braintree. 

Alter    the    ueii    aiid    Daphne    had   slopped,  the 
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invaluable  Britor.  addressed  a  _i;enial  ijjencraliza- 
tion  to  us  all:  "I  often  think  how  tVulv  awful 
your  war  would  have  been  if  the  women  had 
fou^dit   it,  y'know,   instead  of  the   uwu." 

"Quite    so!"     said     the     easv-'M)in^:    lulward. 


Sc|uaws  !      Mutilation!      Ve>  ! '"  and   he  laughed 


at  his   little  joke,   but   he   laui^hed  alone. 

I    turned   to  juno.     "  Speaking- of  mutilation,  I 
trust  your  nejihew  is  better  this  evening." 

I  was  rejoiced  by  receiving  a  glare  in  response. 
But  still  more  joy  was  to  come. 

"An  apology  ought  to  help  cure  him  a  lot," 
observed  the    liriton. 

Juno  employed   her  policy  of  not  hearing  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  trust  that  your  nephew  is  in  less 
pain."  said   the  i)oetess. 

Juno  was  willing  to  ans.ver  this.  "The  injuries, 
thank  you,  are  the  merest  triiles  —  all  that  such  a 
light-weight  ct)uld  inflict."  And  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  to  indicate  the  futility  of  young 
John's  pugilism. 

"  But,"  the  surprised  Briton  interposed,  "  I 
thought-  you  said  your  nephew  was  too  feeble 
to  eat  steak  or  hear  poetry." 

Juno  could  always  steni  the  eddy  of  her  own 
contradictions  —  but  she  did  raise"  her  voice  a 
little.  "  I  fancy,  sir,  that  Doctor  Beaugar^on 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 

"  Have  they  apologized  yet.'  "  inquired  the  male 
honeymooner  from  the  up-country. 

"  My  nephew,  sir,  nobly  consented  to  .shake 
hands  this  afternoon.  He  did  it  entirely  out  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Mayrant's  family,  who  coerced 
iuiu  uuo  this   tardy  reparation,  and  who  feei  un- 
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able  to  recognize  him  since  his  treasonable  atti- 
tude in   the   Custom    House." 

"  Must  be  fairly  hard  to  coerce  a  cluip  vou  can't 
recoL^ni/e,"  said  the  Hriton. 

/in  et  cetera  now  sj)oke  to  the  honevmoon 
bride  fioni  the  up-country:  "I  luard  Doctor 
Beaugarv-on  say  he  was  comint;  to  vi>it   \ou   this 


evennii^. 


"  Yais, "assented  the  I:ridc.  "Doctor  Hcaut;arfon 
is  my  mother's  fourth  cou>in." 

Juno  now  took  —  mo.-,  unwisely,  as  it  pro\ed 
—  a  \indictive  turn  at  me.  "I  knew  that  your 
friend,  Mr.  .Mayrant,  was  intemj)erate,"  she  bei;an. 

I  don't  think  that  Mrs.  Trevi.se  had  any  inte.i- 
tion  to  rintr  for  Daphne  at  this  jjoint  —  her  curi- 
osity was  too  lively:  but  Juno  was  i^oins;  to  risk 
no  -uch  intervention,  and  I  saw  her  lay  a  pre- 
cautic  s'  hand  heavily  down  over  the  bell. 
"  But,"  le  continued,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Mayrant  was  a  gambler." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him  intemperate.?"  I 
asked. 

"  That  would  be  quite  needless,"  Juno  returned. 
"  And  of  the  gambling  I  have  ocular  proof,  since 
I  found  him,  cards,  counters,  and  money,  with  my 
sick  nephew.  He  had  actually  brought  cards  in 
his  pocket." 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  Briton,  "  your  nephew 
was  too  sick  to  resist  him." 

The  male  honeymooner,  witli  two  of  the  et 
ceteras,  made  such  unsteady  demonstrations  at 
this  that  Mrs.  Trevise  protracted  our  sitting  no 
longer.     She  rose,  and  this  meant  risinir  for  us. 
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A  ^cn-^c  of  rc'^;rt,'t  and  iiu.oiiipk'toticss  filled  me, 
and  tindiiii;  the  Bnton  at  ni\'  elbow  as  our  com- 
pany proceeded  towai'd  the  sitting  room,  I  said: 
"  Too   had'" 

His  \\hi>|H'r  was  confident,  "We'll  get  the 
rest  of  it  out  of  her  yet," 

i^at  the  rest  of  it  came  without  our  connivance. 

In  the  sitting  room  Doctor  Beaugarvon  sat 
waiting,  and  at  sight  of  Juno  entering  the  door 
(she  headed  our  irregular  procession)  he  sprang 
up  and  lifted  admiring  hands.  "  Oh,  why  didn't 
I  have  an  aunt  like  you  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  to 
Mrs.  Trevise  as  she  followed :  "  She  pays  her 
nej^hew's  jjoker  debts." 

"How  much,  cousin  Tom.''"  asked  the  up- 
country  bride. 

And  the  gay  old  doctor  chuckled,  as  he  kissed 
her:   "  Thirty  dollars  this  afternoon,  my  darling." 

At  this  the  Briton  dragged  me  behind  a  door 
in  the  hall,  and  there  we  danced  together. 

"  That  May  rant  chap  will  do,"  he  declared  ; 
and  we  conijjosed  ourselves  for  a  proper  entrance 
into  the  sitting  room,  where  the  introductions  had 
been  made,  and  where  Doctor  Beaugar^on  and 
Mrs.  Braintree's  husband  had  already  fallen  into 
war  reminiscences,  and  were  discovering  with 
mutual  amiability  that  they  had  fought  against 
each  other  in  a  number  of  battles. 

"  And  you  generally  licked  us,"  smiled  the 
Union  soldier. 

"  Ah !  don't  I  know  myself  how  it  feels  to 
run  !  "  laughed  the  Confederate.  "  Arc  you  down 
at  the  clul)  ?  " 
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ode  was  now  to  be  read  aloud,  Doctor  Beaugar9oii 
paid  his  fourth  cousin's  daughter  a  brief,  though 
affectionate,  visit,  lamenting  that  a  very  ill  patient 
should  compel  him  to  take^  himself  away  so  imme- 
diately, but  promising  her  presently  in  his  stead 
two  visitors  much  more  interesting.' 

"Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael" desires  to  call 
upon  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  fancy  that  her  nephew 
will  escort  her." 

"  In  all  this  rain  ?"  said  the  bride. 

_"  Oh,  it  s  letting  up,  letting  uj) !  Good  night, 
Mistress  Trevise.  Good  night,  sir;  I  am  glad  to 
have  met  you."  He  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
liraintree's  husband.  "  We  fellows,"  he  whispered, 
"who  fought  in  the  war  have  had  war  enough." 
And  bidding  the  general  company  good  night,  and 
kissing  the  bride  again,  he  left  us  even  as  the 
poetess  returned  from  her  room  with  the  manu- 
script. 

I  soon  wished  that  I  had  escaped  with  him,  be- 
cause I  feared  what  Mrs.  Braintree  might  say 
when  fhe  verses  should  be  finished ;  and  so,  I 
think,  did  her  husband.  We  should  have  taken 
the  hint  which  tactful  Doctor  Beaugar?on  had 
meant,  I  began  to  believe,  to  give  us  in  that  whis- 
pered remark  of  his.  But  it"  had  been  given  too 
lightly,  and  so  we  sat  and  heard  the  ode  out.  I 
am  sure  that  the  poetess,  wrapped  in  the  thoughts 
of  her  own  composition,  had  lost  sight  of  alfbut 
the  phrasing  of  her  poem  and  the  strong  feelings 
vvh'ch  it  not  unmusically  voiced  ;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  account  for  her  being  willing  to  read  it  in 
Mrs.  Braintree's  presence. 

Whatever  gayety  had  filled  me  when  the  Boston 
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lady  had  clashed  with  Juno  was  now  changed  to 
denrocation  and  concern.  Indeed,  I  myself  felt 
almost  as  if  I  were  being  physically  struck  by  the 
words,  until  mere  bewilderment  took  possession 
of  me;  and  after  bewilderment,  a  little,  a  very 
little,  light,  which,  however,  rapidly  increased. 
We  were  the  victors,  we  the  North,  and  we  had 
gone  upon  our  way  with  songs  and  rejoicing  — 
able  to  forget,  because  we  were  the  victors.  \\''e 
had  our  victory  ;  let  the  vanc[uished  have  their 
memory.  But  here  was  the  cry  of  the  vanquished, 
coming  after  forty  years.  It  was  the  time  which 
at  first  l)ewildered  me;  Juno  'id  seen  the  war, 
Juno's  bitterness  I  could  comprehend,  even  if  I 
could  not  comprehend  her  freedom  in  expressing 
it ;  but  the  poetess  could  not  be  more  than  a  year 
or  two  older  than  I  was;  she  had  come  after  iu 
was  all  over.  Whv  should  she  prolonor  such 
memories  and  feelings.^  But  my  light  increased 
as  I  remembered  she  had  not  written  this  for  us, 
and  that  if  she  had  not  seen  the  flames  of  war,  she 
had  seen  the  ashes  ;  for  the  ashes  I  had  seen  mv- 
self  here  in  Kings  Port,  and  had  been  over- 
whelmed bv  the  sight,  forty  vears  later,  more 
overwhelmed  than  I  could  possibly  say  to  Mrs. 
Gregory  St.  Michael,  or  Mrs.  W'eguelin,  or  any- 
body. The  strain  of  sitting  and  waiting  for  the 
end  made  my  hands  cold  and  my  head  hot,  but 
nevertheless  the  light  which  had  come  enabled  me 
to  bend  instantly  to  Mrs.  Braintree  and  murmur  a 
great  and  abused  cpiotation  to  hvr:  — 
"  Tou/  coniprrndye  ccst  tout  pardoiiner''.' 
But  my  jDctition  could  not  move  her.  She  was 
too  old;  she  had  seen  the  tiames  of  war;  and  so 
she  i?ald  to  iier  husband:  — 
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"Edward,  will  3-011  please  help  me  upstairs?" 
And  thus  the  lame,  irreconcilable  ladv  left' the 
room  with  the  assistance  of  her  unhappv  warrior 
who  must  have  suffered  far  more   keenlv  than    I 
did. 

This  departure  left  us  all  in  a  constraint  which 
was  becomin,<;  unbearable  when  the  blessed  door- 
bell rani;  and  delivered  us,  and  Miss  Josephine  St 
Michael  entered  with  John  Mavrant,  fie  wore  a 
most  curious  expression;  his  eves  went  searchincr 
about  the  room,  and  at  lencrth  settled  upon  Juno 
with  a  light  in  them  as  impish  as  that  which  had 
flickered  in  my  own  mood  before  the  ode. 

To  my  surprise,  Miss  Josephine  advanced  and 
gave  me  a  specud  and  marked  greeting.  Before 
this  she  had  always  merelv  bowed  to  me  ;  to-ni<rht 
she  held  out  her  hand.  "  Of  course  mv  visit"  is 
not  to  you  ;  but  I  am  verv  glad  to  find  vou  here 
and  express  the  appreciation  of  several  of  us  for 
>-our  tiinelyaid  to  Daddy  Ben.  He  feels  much 
shame  in  having  said  nothing  to  vou  himself." 

And  while  I  muttered  those  in'evitable  modest 
nothings  which  fit  such  occasions,  Miss  St  Michael 
recounted  to  the  bride,  whom  she  was  ostensibly 
calling  upon,  and  to  the  rest  cf  our  now  once  more 
harmonious  circle,  my  adventures  in  the  allevs 
of  Africa.  These  loomed,  even  with  Miss  St 
Michael's  perfectly  quiet  and  simple  rendering  of 
them,  almost  of  heroic  size,  thanks  doubtless  to 
Daddy  Ben's  tropical  imagerv  when  he  first  told 
the  tale;  and  before  thev  were  over  Miss  St. 
Michael's  marked  recognition  of  me  actuallv 
brought  from  Juno  some  reflected  recognition  — 
only  this  resembled  in  its  en-ari( 
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nal  about  as  correctly  as  a  hollow  spoon  reflects 
the  human  countenance  divine.  Still,  it  was  at 
Juno's  own  request  that  I  brought  down  from  my 
chamber  and  displayed  to  them  the  kettle-sup- 
porter. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  St.  Michael's  visit  was 
ostensibly  to  the  bride:  and  that  is  because  for 
some  magnetic  reason  or  other  I  felt  diplo- 
macy like  an  undercurrent  passing  among  our 
chairs.  Young  John's  expression  ic'.eejKned,  when- 
ever he  watched  Juno,  to  a  devilishness  which  his 
polite  manners  veiled  no  better  than  a  mosquito 
netting;  and  I  believe  that  his  aunt,  on  account 
of  the  battle  between  their  respective  nephews, 
had  for  family  re  s  deemed  it  advisable  to  pay, 
indirectly,  under  _o.  ;r  of  the  bride,  a  state  visit 
to  Juno;  and  I  think  that  I  saw  Juno  accepting  it 
as  a  state  visit,  and  that  the  two  together,  without 
using  a  word  of  spoken  language,  gave  each  other 
to  understand  that  the  recent  deplorable  circum- 
stances were  a  closed  incident.  I  think  that  his 
Aunt  Josephine  had  desired  young  John  to  pay  a 
visit  likewise,  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  speedy 
compliance,  had  brought  him  along  with  her  — 
coerced  him,  as  Juno  would  have  said.  He  wore 
somewhat  the  look  of  having  been  "coerced,"  and 
he  contributed  remarkably  few  observations  to  the 
talk. 

It  was  all  harmonious,  and  decorous,  and  prop- 
erly conducted,  this  state  visit;  yet  even  so,  Juno 
and  John  exchanged  at  parting  some  verbal  sweet- 
meats which  rather  stuck  out  from  the  smooth 
meringue  of  diplomacy. 
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stronger,  I  hope,  than  yon  have   been   hxtely  ?      A 
bridegroom's  heahh  shoii   1  be  gf)()d." 

He  thanked  her.  "  I  am  feeling  better  to-nighl 
than  for  many  weeks." 

The  rascal  had  the  thirty  dollars  visibly  bulging 
that  moment  in  his  pocket.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ac- 
quainted his  aunt  with  this  ej)is()dc,  but  she  was 
certain  to  hear  it  soon  ;  and  when  she  did  hear  !t, 
I  rather  fancy  that  she  wished  to  smile  —  as  I  com- 
pletely smiled  alone  in  my  bed  that  night  thinking 
vountr  lohn  over. 

But  "l  did  not  go  to  sleep  smiling:  listeinng  to 
the  "Ode for  the  Daughters  of  Dixie""  had  been  an 
ordeal  too  truly  painful,  because  it  disclo>ed  li\e 
feelings  which  I  had  thought  were  dead,  or  rather, 
it  disclosed  that  those  feelings  smouldered  in  the 
young  as  well  as  in  the  old.  Doctor  Beaugarc^on 
didn't  have  them  —  he  had  fought  them  out,  just 
as  Mr.  Braintree  had  fought  them  out;  and  Mis. 
Braintree,  like  Juno,  retained  them,  because  she 
hadn't  fought  them  out;  and  John  Mayrant didn't 
have  them,  because  he  had  been  to  other  places; 
and  I  didn't  have  them — never  had  had  them  in 
my  life,  because  I  came  into  the  world  when  it 
was  all  over.  Why  then  —  Stop,  I  told  myself, 
growing  very  wakeful,  and  seeing  in  the  darkness 
the  light  which  had  come  to  me,  you  have  beheld 
the  ashes,  and  even  the  sight  has  overwhelmed 
you ;  these  others  were  born  in  the  ashes,  and 
have  had  ashes  to  sleep  in  and  ashes  to  eat.  This 
I  said  to  myself;  and  I  remembered  that  l^ar 
hadn't  been  all ;  that  Reconstruction  came  in  due 
season ;    and    I   thought    of  the  "  reconstructed  " 
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him.  These  white  people,  my  race,  had  been 
set  beneath  the  reconstructed  negro.  Still,  still, 
this  did  not  justify  the  whole  of  it  to  me;  my  per- 
fectly innocent  generation  seemed  to  be  included 
in  the  unforgiving,  unforgetting  ode.  "  I  must 
have  it  out  with  somebody,"  1  said.  And  in  time 
1  fell  asleep. 
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T  WAS  Still  thinkini;  the  ode  over  as  I  dressed 
for  breakfast,  tor  which  I  was  late,  owing  to 
my  hair,  which  the  changes  in  the  weather'had 
rendered  somewhat  recalcitrant.  Yes  ;  decidedly 
I  must  ha\c  it  out  with  somebody.  The  weather 
was  once  more  sujXM-b;  and  in  the  garden  beneath 
my  window  men  were  already  sweej^ng  away  the 
broken  twigs  and  debris  of  the  storm.  1  say 
"  already,"  because  it  liad  not  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  Kings  Port  custom  to  remove  debris,  or  any- 
thing, with  speed.  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to 
perform  at  lunch  Aunt  Carola's  commission,  and 
learn  if  the  family  of  La  Heu  were  indeed  of 
royal  descent  through  the  liombos.  I  intended 
to  find  this  out  from  the  girl  behind  the  counter, 
but  the  course  which  our  conversation  took  led 
me  completely  to  forget  about  it. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  Exchange  I  planted 
myself  in  front  of  the  counter,  in  spi'te  of  the  dis- 
couragement which  I  too  plainly  perceived  in  her 
countenance  ;  the  unfavorable  impression  which  I 
had  made  upon  her  at  our  last  interview  was  still 
in  force. 

I  plunged  into  it  at  once.  "  I  have  a  confession 
to  make." 

"i  ou  cio  iVic  suipiibing  honor." 
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"Oh,  now.  don't  Ix-oin  like  that!  I  suppose 
you  never  told  a  lie." 

"  I'm  telling  the  truth  now  when  I  sav  that  I  do 
not  see  why  an  entire  stranger  should  confess  any- 
thing to  me." 

"Oh,  my  goodness!  Well,  I  told  vou  a  lie, 
anyhow;  a  great,  successful,  deplorable  lie." 

She  oi)ened  her  mouth  under  the  shock  of  it, 
and  I  recited  to  her  unsparingly  mv  decejition  ; 
during    this  recital    her   mouth    gradually  closed. 

"  Well.  I  declare,  declare,  declare  !  "  she  slowlv 
and  deliciously  breathed  over  the  sum  total;  and 
she  considered  me  at  length,  silentlv.  before  her 
words  came  again,  like  a  soft  solil()(|uy.  "  I  could 
never  have  believed  it  in  one  who" — here  gayety 
flashed  in  lur  eyes  suddenly  —  "  ]xarts  his  back 
hair  so  rigidly.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
personal  !  "  And  her  gayety  broke  in  ripples. 
Some  habitual  instinct  moved  me  to  turn  to  the 
looking-glass.  "  Useless  !"  she  cried,  "you  can't 
see  it  in  that.      Hut  it's  perfectly  splendid  to-day." 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  me  in  many  ways  — 
nay,  prodigal ;  it  is  not  every  man  who  can^  per- 
ceive the  humor  in  a  jest  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  subject.  I  laughed  with  her.  "  1  trust  that  I 
am  forgiven,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  forgiven  !  Come  out.  Gen- 
eral, and  give  the  gentleman  your  right  paw,  and 
tell  him  that  he  is  forgiven  —  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  Daddy  Ben."  With  these  latter  words  she  gave 
me  a  gracious  nod  of  understanding.  They  were 
all  thanking  me  for  the  kettle-supporter!  She 
probably  knew  also  the  tale  of  John  iMayrant,  the 
Ceil LiC!»,  i.iiiLi  liic  uecibicic. 
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The  curly  dog  rame  out,  and  went  through  his 
part  very  graciously. 

"  I  can  guess  his  last  name,"  I  remarked. 

"(ienerars.^  How?  Oli.  y<)u\e  heard  it!  I 
don't  beU'eve  in  you  anv  more." 

"That's  not  a  bit  handx.me,  after  my  confes- 
sion. No,  I'm  getting  to  understand  South  Caro- 
lina a  little.  Vou  e<ime  from  the  '  ui)-country,' 
you  call  }()ur  dog  (icneral  ;  h\>  name  is  tieneral 
Hanijjton  !  " 

Her  laughter  assented.  "  Tdl  me  sonu-  more 
about  South  Carolina,"  she  added  with  her  caress- 
ing insinuation. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with  —  " 

"(io  sit  down  at  your  lunch-table  fu'st.  Aunt 
Josei)hine  would  never  tolerate  my  encouraging 
gentlemen  to  talk  to  me  over  the  counter." 

I^  went  back  obediently,  and  then  resumed : 
*'  Well,  what  sort  of  jX'ople  are  those  who  own 
the  handsome  garden  behind  Mrs.  Trevise'sl  " 

"  I  don't  kno\v  them." 

■•'  Thank  you;  that's  all  I  wanted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .^" 

"  They're  new  peoj^le.  I  could  tell  it  from  the 
way  vou  stuck  your  nose  in  the  air." 

"Sir!" 

"  Oh,  if  you  talk  about  my  hair,  I  can  talk  about 
your  nose,  I  think.  I  suspected  that  they  were 
'new  people'  because  they  cleaned  up  their  gar- 
den immediately  after  the  storm  this  morning. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  something  else:  the  whole 
South  looks  down  on  the  whole  North." 

She  made  her  voice  kind.  "  Do  you  mind  it 
verjf  much :  " 
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I  joincfi  in  iicr  l.itcnt  inirt'i.  "  It  maUcs  lift-  not 
wnrth  livini;!  lint  nioic  than  t!i;>.  South  Caro- 
lina looks  clown  ('n  the  whole  South.' 

"  Not  Viri^inia." 

"  Not?  An  'entire  stran<;er.'  you  know,  some- 
times notiees  tilings  whieh  exaj.e  the  family  e\-e 
—  family  likenesses  in   tlie  children,  for  instance." 

"  Never  \'ii<^inia."'  she  persisted. 

"Very  well,  very  well!  Somehow  v;)u've  ad- 
niitted   the   rest,  however." 

She  began   to  smile. 

"/\nd  next,  Kings  Port  looks  down  on  all  the 
rest  of  South  C.rolina." 

She   now  laughed  outright, 
girl  will  not  den\'  that,  anyhow 

"  And  finalh,  }-our  aunts  — " 

"  My  aunts  an-  Kings  Port." 

"The  whole  ui  \\.?  "" 

"  If  you  mean  the  thirty  thousand  ne_,  — " 

"  No,  there  are  other  white  people  here  —  there 
jroes  V'  "r  nose  ncrain  !  " 

"  I  will  ;/(■?/  have  you  so  impudent,  sir !  " 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  Pm  on  my  knees.  But 
your  aunts  —  " 

There  was  such  a  flash  of  war  in  her  eye  that 
I  stojiped. 

"  May  I  not  even  mention  them  ."*  "   I  asked  her. 

And  suddenly  upon  this  she  became  serious  and 
gentle.  "  I  thought  that  you  understood  them. 
Would  you  take  them  from  their  seclusion,  too.'' 
It  is  all  they  have  left  —  since  you  burned  the 
rest  in    1865." 

I  had  made  her  say  what  I  wanted  !  That  "  you  " 
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it  out  with  her.      lUit.  for  the   nionient,  '   did   not 
disclaim  the  "  )'ou."      I  said:  — 

'•  I'he  bLiniiiiL;;  in  1S65  \va>.  horiible,  l)ut  it  was 
war. 

"  It  was  outrai^c" 

"Yes,  the  same  kind  as  h'-iiL^land's,  wii.)  burned 
W'ashin^Lon  in  iiS!2,  and  whom  you  all  m)  deeply 
admire." 

She  had,  it  seemed,  no  answer  to  this.  But  we 
trembled  on  the  ven^e  of  a  real  cjuarrel.  It  was 
in  her  \-oice  when  she  said  :  — 

"  I  think  I  interrupted  y  m." 

I  }ni>hed  the  risk  one  step  nearer  the  ver<j;e, 
because  of  the  words  I  wished  finally  to  reach. 
"In  1812,  when  I^ngland  Inirned  our  White 
House  down,  we  did  not  sit  in  the  ashes  ;  we  set 
about  rebuildinijj." 

And  now  she  burst  out.  "  That's  not  fair,  that  s 
perfectly  inexcusable !  Did  England  then  set 
loose  on  us  a  pack  of  black  savages  and  politicians 
to  /ii'//>  us  rebuild.^  Why,  this  very  day  I  cannot 
walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  dare  not 
venture  off  the  New  Bridge;  and  you  who 
first  beat  us  and  then  unleashed  the  blacks  to 
riot  in  a  new  'equality'  that  they  were  no  more 
fit  for  than  so  many  apes,  you  sat  back  at  ease  in 
your  victory  and  your  progress,  having  handed 
the  vote  to  the  negro  as  you  r.iight  have  handed  a 
kerosene  lamp  to  a  child  of  three,  and  let  us 
crushed,  breathless  people  cope  with  the  chaos 
and  destruction  that  never  came  near  you.  Why, 
how  can  you  dare  — "  Once  again,  admirably, 
she  pulled  herself  up  as  she  had  done  when  she 
spoke  of       e    President.     "I    mustnt!"  she    de- 
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Glared,  half  .vhispering,  and  then  more  clearly  and 
calmly,  "  I  .luistn't."     And  she  shook  her  head  as 


Nor  must  voii,"  si 


she 


if  shakm-  something  off ,,,,^   ,,,^,^ 

tiniMcd,  cianmngly  and  quietly,  uith  a  Mnile 

'•I    will    nut,"   1    assured    her.      She    was   trulv 
n()])Ie. 

;I3ut  I  did  think  that  you  understood  us,"  she 
said  pensively. 

"  ^/'■■'^.  }-^   Heu,  when  you  talked  to  me  about 

the  I  resident  and   the  White    House,  I  said   tint 

you  were  hard   to  answer.      Do  you  remenibcr^  ' 

"  1  crfectl  V.      I  sa-1  I  was  glad  v„u  found  me  so."' 

'   V  ou   helped  me  to  understand   you  then,  and 

no  V  I    want   to   be   helped   to  furthJr  understand- 

■leard     the    "Ode    for    the 
I  had  a  bad  time  listenino- 


mg.       Last     nicrht     I 


to    criticise    it.?       Do    we 

Army   reunions,  and    y(,ur 

'uonj^ia,'    and    your    'John 


Daughters  of  Dixie.' 

to  that." 

"Do   you    i)resume 

criticise    your   Grand 
'  Marching    througli 

Brown  s  Body:  and  your  Arlington  Museum  ^ 
Lan  we  no^  be  allowed  to  celebrate  our  Ir-roes 
and   our  glories  and  sing  our  songs?" 

She  had  helped  me  already !  "still,  still  the 
something  I  was  groping  fc.r,  the  sometliing  which 
had  given  me  such  pain  during  the  ode,  remained 
undissolved,  remained  unanaly/ed  between  us;  I 
■still   had  to  have  it  out  with   her,  and  the  point 

•as  that  It  had  to  be  with  her,  and  not  simply 
with  myself  ah.ne.  We  must  thrash  out  /o^Jc'r 
the  way  to  an  understanding;  an  agreement  was 
not  m  the  least  necessary  -  we  could  agree  to 
differ,  for  that  matter,  with  perfect  cordiality  — 
t)ut  an  understanding  we  must  reach.     And  as  I 
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was  thiiikinor  this  my  light  increased,  and  I  saw 
clearly  the  ultimate  thing  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  my  own  feeling,  and  which  had 'been  strangely 
confusing  me  all  along.  This  discovery  was^'the 
key  to  the  whole  remainder  of  my  lalk':  I  never 
let  go  of  it.  The  first  thing  it  opened  for  me  was 
that  hJiza  La  Heii  didn't  understand  7)u\  which 
was  quite  natural,  since  I  had  only  just  this  mo- 
ment become  clear  to  myself. 

"Many  of  us,"  1  began.  "  who  have  watched  the 
sodmg  touch  of  politics  make  dirty  one  clean 
thing  after  another,  would  not  be  who'lly  desolated 
to  learn  that  the  Grand  .\rmy  of  tlu'  Republic 
had  gone  to  another  world  to  sing  its  sonos  and 
draw  its  pensions." 

She  looked  astonished,  and  then  she  laughed. 
Down  in  the  South  here  she  was  too  far  away  to 
feel  the  yile  uses  to  which  present  politics  had 
tu'ned  j)ast  heroism. 

"  But,"  I  continued,  "  we  haven't  any  Daughters 
of  the  Union  banded  together  and'  handmcr  it 
down."  '  ^ 

"  It .'  "  she  echoed.  "  Well,  if  the  deeds  of  your 
heroe-s  are  not  a  sacred  trust  to  you,  don't  inyite 
us,  please,  to  resemble  you." 

1  waited  for  more,  and  a  little  more  came. 

"  W  e  consider  Northerners  foreigners,  v^-m 
know." 

Again  I  felt  that  hurt  which  hearing  the  .... 
hctd  given  me,  but  I  now  knew  how  I  was  going 
to  take  it,  and  where  we  were  presently  ccmiing 
out ;  and  I  knew  she  didn't  mean  cjuite  all  that 
—  didn't  mean  it  .very  day,  at  least  —  and  that 
niy  speech  had  driven  her  to  sayiiv  it. 
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"  No,  Miss  La  Heu  ;  you  don't  consider  North- 
erners, who  undcr.sLind  you,  to  be  foreii^mers." 
"  \\  e  have  never  met  any  of  that  sort. 
("Ves,"   I    tliouglit,  "but    you    reallv   uant    to. 
Dkhit  you   say  you   hoped    I   was  one?       Awav 
down   deep  there's  a  cry  of  kinship  in  you  ;  and 
that  ycni  don't  hear  it,  and  that  wc  don't  hear  it 
has  been  as  much  our  fault  as  yours.      1  see  that 
verv  \\cll  now,  but  I'm  afraid  to'tell   you  so,  yet.'') 
W  hat  I  said  was:   "We're  hanch'uL;  the  'sacred 
trust    down,  I  hope." 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  you  weren't." 
"  I  said  we  were  not  handint;  • // '  down." 
I  didn't  wonder  that  irritation  ajrain  moulded  her 
rei)lv.     "  You  must  excuse  a  dau^diter  of   Dixie  if 
she  finds  the  words  of  a  son  of  tlie  Union  beyond 
hen      W  e  liaven't  had  so  manv  advantages." 

There  slie  touched  what  I  had  thoTiidit  over 
durmi;  my  wakeful  hours:  the  tale  of  the  ashes 
the  desolate  ashes!  The  war  had  not  prevented 
my  parents  from  sendin<r  me  to  school  and  collecre 
but  here  the  old  had  seen  the  voung  ^n-ow  up 
starved  of  what  their  fathers  had  oivcn  tirem  and 
the  young  had  looked  to  the  old  and  known  their 
stripped  heritage. 

"Miss  La  Heu,"  I  said,  "I  could  not  tell  you 
you  would  not  wish  me  to  tell  vou,  what  the  si.rht 
of  Kings  Port  has  made  me  feel.  But  vou  will 
let  me  say  this:  I  have  understood  for' a  lono- 
while  about  your  old  people,  your  old  ladies,  whosS 
faces  are  so  fine  and  sad." 

I  paused,  but  she  merely  looked  at  me,  and  her 
eyes  were  hard. 

"Aud   I  may  say  this,  too.     I  thank  you  very 
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sincerely  for  bringing  completclv  home  to  me 
what  I  had  bei^un  to  make  out  for  mvsclf.  1  hope 
the  Daughters  of  Dixie  will  go  on  .siMgint;  of  their 
heroes."  '  ' 

I  paused  again,  and  now  she  looked  awav.  out 
of  the  wmdow  into  Royal  Street. 

"Perhaps,"  I  >ti]l  continued,  "vou  will  hardlv 
behexe  me  when  I  say  that  .  have' looked  at  vouV 
monuments  here  with  an  emc^tioii  more  i^oi^rnant 
even  than  that  which  Northern  monuments^aise 
in  me." 

"Why?"' 

"  ^>h  !  "   I  exclaimed, 
that  ?      The  IVorth  won." 

"  You  are  quite  dispassionate!  "     Her  eyes  were 
always  toward  the  window. 
That's  wj'  'sacred  trust.'" 

It  made  her  look  at  me.     "  'V^ours.^  " 

"Not  _  ours  — vet!     It  would  be  vours  if  you 
had  won. '      I  thought  a  slight  change  came  in  her 
steady  scrutiny.     "And,   Miss    La    Wcu,  it    was 
awful  ab(_.ut  the  negro.      It  ^s  awful.      The  young 
North  thmks  <o  just  as  much  as  you  do.     Oh   we 
shock  our  olu  people  !      We  don't  expect  ///.w  to 
change,  but  they  mustn't  expect  us  uo/  to.     And 
even  some  of  them  have  begun  to  whisj)er  a  little 
doubtfully.      But    never  mind   them  —  here's  the 
negro.      We    can't    kick   him  out.     That  plan   is 
childish.     So,  it's  like  two  men  having  to  live  in 
one  house.     The  white  man  would  keep  the  house 
in   repair,  the  black   would  let  it  rot.     Well,  the 
black   must  take  orders  from  the  white.     Aiul  It 
will  end  so." 

She  was  eager.     "  Slavery  again,  you  think  .?  " 
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"  Oh.  never!  It  was  too  i  .-urious  to  ourselves 
Rut  somethincr  betueen  slavery  and  eci  lality " 
And     ei  with  a  quotation  :  "  '  Patience,  cousin, 

and  shul.c  the  cards.'" 

"You  may  call  me  cousin  —  this  once be- 
cause vdu  liave  been,  really,  quite  nice  — for  a 
Northerner." 

Now  we  had  come  to  the  place  where  she  must 

understand  me. 

"Not  a  Northerner,  Miss  La  Heu." 

She  became  mocking.     "  Scarcelv  a  Southerner, 

1  ])resume  ?  " 

But  1  kept  my  smile  and  mv  directness.  "No 
m<ire  a  Southerner  than  a  Northerner." 

"  Pray  what,  then  ?  " 

"  An  American." 

She  was  silent. 

"  It's  the  'sacred  tru;,t '  —  for  me." 

She  was  still  silent. 

"  If  my  state  seceded  from  the  Union  to- 
morrow,  I  should  side  with  the  Union  airainst 
her.  ^ 

She  was  frankly  astonished  now.  "  Would  you 
really?"  And  I  think  some  h\dit  about  me  be- 
gan to  reach  her.  A  Northerner  willing  to  side 
agamst  a  Northern  state!  I  was  very  olad  that 
1  had  found  that  phrase  to  make  clear  to  her  mv 
American  creed. 

I  proceeded.  "  I  shall  help  to  hand  down  all 
the  glories  and  all  the  sadnesses  ;  Lee's.  Lincoln's 
everybody's.      Put  I  shall  not  hand  '//'  down." 

I  his  checked  her. 
^^    ••  It"s  easy  for  ;;/.•.  you  know,"  I  hastily  explained. 
Nothing  noble  about  it  at  all.     But  from  noble 
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people"  — and   I  looked  hard  at   her —  "one  ex- 
pects, sooner  or  later,  nob'e  things  " 

She  repressed  something  she^  had  been  goinff 
to  reply.  ^^   '"s 

.hl'lU  "''■"' /v '■'-■'  '';^'^^''^'"'"    ^    finished,  "thev 
shall  know   I),x,e'  and  'Yankee  Doodle'  by  heart 

'  Y^t     r)     ^^^T  "^■■fi^t  have  a  chanee  of  hearing 
Yankee  Doodle    in  Kings  Port. 

Again  she  checked  .-T  rapid  '  retort.  "  Well" 
she  after  a  pause,  repeated,  "you  have  been  really 
quite  nice.  -^ 

"May  I  tell  you  what  vou  have  been  ^ " 
to-da;- '''''"'^'  """'•     ^^''''  >'°"  '''"^"  ^^'-  ^^^yr-^nt 

nn'n5''^^'^'''"  ^"^^^""^"1^"^  ^"  '''""^^  ^his  after- 
noon     May  I  go  walking  with  you  sometime.^" 

on  he  floor  behind  the  counter.  "  General  savs 
that  he  will  h.nk  about  ,t.  What  makes  you  like 
Mi.  a  I  ay  rant  so  much  } 

This  question  struck  me  as  an  odd  one;  nor 
could  I  make  out  the  import  of  the  peculiar  tone 
in  which  sne  put  It.  "  \\hy,  I  should  think  everv- 
body^ would  like  him -except,  perhaps,  his  double 

"  Double  ?  "      • 

"Yes,   first  of    his    fist   and    then    of-  of    his 
hand !  ^ 

But  she  didn't  respond. 

;;Of  his  hand -his  poker  hand,"  I  explained. 
Poker  hand  f        She  remained  honestly  va.^ue 
It  rejoiced  me  to  be  the  first  to  tell  her'    "  Yon 
haven  t  heard  of  Master  lohn's  l;.st  n.r-f.;,.,.„..: .     ' 
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Well,  finding  himself  forced  by  that  immeasurable 
old  Aunt  Jose])hine  of  yours  to  shake  hands,  he 
shook  'em  all  right,  but  he  took  thirty  dollars 
away  as  a  little  set-off  f')V  his  pious  docility." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  murmured,  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment. Then  she  broke  into  one  of  her  deli- 
cious peals  of  laughter. 

"Anybody,"  I  said,  "likes  a  boy  who  playc  a 
ha  id  —  and  a  fist  —  to  that  tune."  I  continued 
to  say  a  number  of  commendatory  words  about 
young  John,  while  her  sparkling  eyes  rested  upon 
me.  But  even  as  I  talked  I  grew  aware  that 
these  eyes  were  not  sparkling,  were  starry  rather, 
and  distant,  and  that  she  was  not  hearing  what 
I  said ;  so  I  stopped  abruptly,  and  at  the  stop- 
ping she  spoke,  like  a  person  waking  up, 

"  Oh,  yes !  Certainly  he  can  take  care  of  him- 
self.    Why  not  ? " 

"  Rather  creditable,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Creditable  ? " 

"  Considering  his  aunts  and  everything." 

She  became  haughty  on  the  instant.  "  Upon 
my  word !  And  do  you  suppose  the  women  of 
South  Carolina  don't  wish  their  men  to  be  men? 
Why"  —  she  returned  to  mirth  and  that  arch 
mockery  which  was  her  special  charm  —  "we 
South  Carolina  women  consider  virtue  02iy  busi- 
ness, and  we  don't  expect  the  men  to  meddle 
with  it!" 

"  Primal,  perpetual,  necessary ! "  I  cried.  "  When 
that  division  gets  blurred,  society  is  doomed.  Are 
you  sure  John  can  take  care  of  himself  czrry  way.''" 

"  I  have  other  things  than  Mr.  Mayrant  to  think 
about."     She  said  this  auite  sharulv. 
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It  surprised  me.  "To  be  sure."  I  assented. 
"  But  didn't  you  once  tell  nie  that  you  thought  he 
was  simple?  " 

She  ojKMied  her  led,i;('r.  "  It's  a  .i^rcat  honor  to 
have  one's  words  so  well  remembered." 

I  was  still  at  a  loss.  "Anyhow,  the  wedding  is 
postponed,"  I  continued;  "and  the  cake.  Of 
course  one  can't  help  wondering  how  it's  all  com- 
ing out." 

She  was  now  working  at  her  ledge'-,  bending 
her  head^  over  it.  •  Ilave  you  ever  met  Miss 
Ricppe.^  "  She  inquired  this  with  a  sort  of  won- 
derful softness  —  which  I  was  to  hear  again  upon 
a  still  more  memorable  occasion. 

"Never,''  I  answered,  "but  there's  nobodv  at 
present  living  whom   I   long  to  see  so  much." 

She  wrote  on  for  a  little  while  before  saying, 
with  her  pencil  steadily  busv,  "Why.^" 

"  Why  }     Don't  you  .?     After  all  this  fuss  }  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  drawled.  "She  is  so  much 
admired  —  by  Northerners." 

"  I  do  hope  John  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself !  " 
I  ])urposely  repeated. 

"  Take  care  of  jv;//rself!"  she  lauglied  angrily 
over  her  ledger. 

"Me.^  Why.^  I  understand  vou  less  and 
less ! "  ' 

"  Very  likely." 

"Why,  I  want  to  help  him!"  I  protested.  "  I 
don't  want  him  to  marry  her.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
do  you  happen  to  know  what  it  is  that  she  is 
coming  here  to  see  for  herself.?" 

In  a  moment  her  ledger  was  left,  and  she  was 
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"  Soon.  In  an  automobile.  To  see  something 
for  herself." 

She  pondered  for  quite  a  long  moment ;  then 
her  eyes  returned,  (.'arehingly,  to  me.  "  You 
didn't  make  that  up.''' 

I  laughed,  and  explained.  "  Some  of  them,  at 
any  rate,"  I  finished,  "  know  what  she's  coming 
for.    They  were  rather  queer  about  it,  I  thought." 

She  pondered  again.  1  noticed  that  she  had 
deeply  Hushed,  and  that  the  flush  was  leaving  her. 
Then  she  fi.xed  her  eyes  on  me  once  more.  "  They 
wouldn't  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  they  came  inadvertently  near  it, 
once  or  twice,  and  remembered  just  in  time  that 
I  didn't  know  about  it." 

"  But  since  you  do  know  pretty  much  about  it !  " 
she  laughed. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  There's  something  else, 
something  that's  turned  up  ;  the  sort  of  thing  that 
upsets  calculations.  And  I  merely  hoped  that 
you'd  know." 

On  those  last  words  of  mine  she  gave  me  quite 
an  extraordinary  look,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with 
what  she  saw  in  my  face  .  — 

"  They  don't  talk  to  me." 

It  was  an  assurance,  it  was  true,  it  had  the  ring 
of  truth,  that  evident  genuineness  which  a  piece 
of  real  confidence  always  possesses;  she  meant 
me  to  know  that  we  were  in  the  same  boat  of 
ignorance  to-day.  And  yet,  as  I  rose  from  my 
lunch  and  cam'c  forward  to  settle  for  it,  I  was 
aware  of  some  sense  of  defeat  of  having  been  held 
off  just  as  the  ladies  on  High  Walk  had  held 
me  off. 
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"Well,"  I  sighed,  "  I  pin  my  faith  to  the  aunt 
who  says  he'll  never  marrv  her." 

Miss  La  Heu  had  no  more  to  say  ujK)n  the 
subjeet.  _  "Haven't  yon  forgotten  something?" 
she  iiKjuired  gayly  ;  and,  as  I  tin-ncd  to  see  what 
I  had  left  behind  —  "I  mean,  you  had  no  Lady 
I'altimore   to-day." 

"  I  clean  forgot  it !  " 

"  No  loss.  It  is  very  stale  ;  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  a  fresh   sujjp'ly  ready." 

As  I  departed  through  the  door  I  was  conscious 
of  her  eyes  following  me,  and  that  she  had  spoken 
of  Lady  lialtimore  precisely  because  she  was  think- 
ing of  something  else. 
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CHF  had  been  stian<j;c'.  perccj)tibly  stranpje,  had 
KVv/.a  La  Hcu ;  that  was  the  most  which  I 
could  make  out  ot  it.  I  Iiad  ansjjered  her  in  >ome 
manner  wholly  beyond  my  '  ention  or  understand- 
ing and  not  all  at  one  fixed  ])oint  in  our  talk;  her 
irritati(jn  had  come  out  and  gone  in  again  in  spots 
all  along  the  colloquy,  and  it  had  been  a  disj)leas- 
ure  wholly  aj^art  from  that  indignation  which  had 
tiashed  up  in  her  over  the  negro  (juestion.  This, 
indeed,  I  understood  well  enough,  and  admired 
her  for,  and  admired  still  more  her  gallant  control 
of  it ;  as  for  the  other,  I  ga\'e  it  ujj. 

A  sense  of  tjuilt  —  a  \erv  slight  one,  to  be  sure 
—  dispersed  my  speculations  when  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  dinner,  and  Aunt  Carola's  postscript,  open 
upon  my  writing-table,  reminded  me  that  I  had 
never  asked  M"ss  La  Heu  about  the  Bombos. 
Well,  the  Bombcjs  could  keep!  And  I  descended 
to  dinner  a  little  late  (as  too  often)  to  feel  instantly 
in  the  air  that  thev  had  been  talking  about  me. 
I  doubt  if  any  company  in  the  world,  h^om  the 
Greeks  down  through  ^L^chiavelli  to  the  present 
moment,  has  ever  been  of  a  subtlety  adequate  to 
conceal  from  an  observant  person  entering  a  room 
the  fact  thai  he  has  been  the  subject  of  ilieu  eou- 
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versation.  This  (oinpany,  at  any  rato,  did  not 
conceal  it  from  nic.  Not  even  \vlit.-n  the  Uj)- 
country  bride  astutely  greeted  me  with.:  — 

"Why,  we  were  just  speaking  ot  vou  !  We 
were  just  sayint;  it  would  be  a  ])erfect  shame  if 
you  missed  those  flowers  at  Live  Oaks."  And.  at 
this,  various  of  the  i^uests  assured  me  that  another 
storm  would  finish  them;  upon  which  I  assured 
every  one  that  to-morrow  should  see  me  embark 
ujx)n  the  Live  Oaks  excursion  boat,  knowing 
quite  well  in  my  heart  that  some  decidedly  differ- 
ent question  concerning  me  had  been  hastily 
drojjped  upon  my  aj)pearance  at  the  door.  It 
poked  Uj)  its  little  concealed  head,  did  this  (|ues- 
tion,  when  the  bride  said  later  to  me,  with  im- 
mense archness :  — 

"  [low  any  gentleman  can  help  falling  just  daid 
in  love  with  that  lovely  voung  i/irl  at  the  E.\chan<re, 
1  don  t  see  ! 

"But  I  haven't  helped  it!"  I  immediately  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh  ! "  declared  the  bride  with  unerring  ])cr- 
ception,  "that  just  shows  he  hasn't  been  slnitten 
at  all !  Well,  Ld  be  ashanied,  if  I  was  a  single 
gentleman."  And  while  I  brought  forth  addi- 
tional phrases  concerning  the  distracted  state  of 
my  heart,  she  looked  at  me  with  large,  limj)id 
eyes.  "  Anybody  could  tell  you're  not  afraid  of  a 
rival,"  was  her  resulting  comment;  upon  which 
several  of  the  et  ceteras  laughed  mure  than  seemed 
to  me  appropriate. 

I  left  them  all  free  again  to  say  what  they 
pleased;  for  fohn  ALivrant  called  for  me  to  ffo 
upon  our  walk  while  we  were  still  seated  at  tabTe, 
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ami  at  table  they  remained  after   I  had  excused 
myself. 

The  bruise  over  John's  left  eye  was  fadinc;  out, 
but  traces  of  his  spiritual  battle  were  deepening. 
Duriiig  the  visit  which  he  had  paid  (under  com- 
pulsion, I  am  sure)  to  Juno  at  our  boardin<;-house 
in  company  with  Miss  Josei)hine  St.  Murhael,  his 
re<  ent  financial  triumph  at  the  bedside  had  filled 
his  face  with  di.diolic  elation  as  he  confronted  his 
victims  cnrai^ed  but  checkmated  aunt :  when  to 
the  thinly  veiled  venom  of  her  inquiry  as  to  a 
bridegroom's  health  he  had  retorted  with  venom 
as  thinly  veiled  that  he  was  feeling  better  that 
night  than  for  many  weeks,  he  had  looked  better, 
too;  the  ladies  had  exclaimed  after  his  departure 
what  a  handsome  young  man  he  was,  and  Juno 
had  remarked  how  fervently  she  trust  .'d  that  mar- 
riage might  cure  him  of  his  deplorable  tendencies. 
But  to-day  his  vitality  had  sagged  otY  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  preoccupation :  it  looked  to  me  as 
if,  by  a  day  or  two  more,  the  boy's  face  might  be 
grown  haggard. 

Whether  by  intention,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  by 
the  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous  working  of 
his  nature,  he  speedily  made  it  plain  to  me  that 
our  relation,  our  acquaintance,  had  progressed  to 
a  stage  more  friendly  and  confidential.  He  did 
not  reveal  this  by  imparting  any  confidence  to  me ; 
far  from  it ;  it  was  his  silence  that  iridicated  the 
ease  he  had  come  to  feel  in  my  company.  Upon 
our  last  memorable  interview  he  had  embarked  at 
once  upon  a  hasty  yet  evidently  predetermined 
course  of  talk,  because  he  feared  that  I  might 
touch  upon  subjects  which   he  wished  excluded 
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from  all  discussion  between  u> ;  to-dav  he  em- 
barked upon  nothing,  made  no  coiiventional  effort 
of  any  sort,  but  walked  be.side  me,  content  with 
my  mere  society;  if  it  should  happen  that  either 
of  us  found  a  thout;ht  worth  expressing;  aloud, 
good  I  and  if  this  should  not  hap|)en,  why,  good 
also  I  And  so  we  walked  mutelv  and  agreeably 
together  for  a  long  while.  The  thought  which 
was  growing  clear  in  my  mind,  and  which  was 
decidedly  worth}-  of  expression,  was  also  unluckily 
op.e  which  his  new  reliance  upon  mv  discretion 
completely  forbade  my  uttering  in  even  the  most 
shadowy  manner;  but  it  wa.-.  a  con\-iction  which 
Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael  should  have  beer> 
quick  to  force  upon  him  for  hi>  good.  Quite 
apart  from  selfish  reasons,  he  had  no  right  to 
marr\'  a  girl  whom  he  had  ceased  to  care  for. 
The  code  which  held  a  "gentleman"  to  his 
plighted  troth  in  such  a  case  did  mort>  injury  to 
the  "lady"  than  any  "jilting"  could  pos>iblv  do. 
Never  until  now  had  I  thought  this  out  so  lucidly, 
and  I  was  determined  that  time  and  my  own  tact 
should  assuredly  help  me  find  a  way  to  say  it  ta 
him,  if  he  continued  in  his  present  course. 

"  Daddy  Ben  says  you  can't  be  a  real  Northerner." 

This  was  his  first  observation,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  have  walked  a  mile  before  he  made  it, 

"  I3ecause  I  jiounded  a  negro.''  Of  course,  he 
retains  your  Southern  anlc-hcllmn  mythical  notion 
of  Northerners  —  all  of  us  willing  to  have  them 
marry  our  sisters.  Well,  there's  a  lady  at  our 
boarding-house  who  says  you  are  a  real  gambler.'* 

The  impish  look  came  curling  round  his  lips, 
but  for  a  moment  only,  and  it  was  gone. 
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"That  .hook  Daddy  Uen  up  a  good  deal." 
"  Ha\ing  his  grandson  do  it,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Oh,  he's  used  to  his  grandson  !  Grandsons  in 
that  race  might  just  as  well  be  dogs  Tor  all  they 
know  or  care  about  their  j)rogenitors.  Yet  Daddy 
Ben  spent  his  savings  on  educating  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  and  two  more  —  but  not  one  of  them  will 
gi\c  the  old  man  a  house  to-day.  If  ever  I  have 
a  home  —  "  John  stopped  himself,  and  our  silence 
was  no  longer  easy  ;  our  unspoken  thoughts  looked 
out  of  our  eyes  so  tliat  they  ccuild  not  meet.  Yet 
no  one,  unless  directly  invited  by  him,  had  the 
rigl  t  to  say  to  him  what  I  was  thinking,  except 
some  near  relative.  Therefore,  to  relieve  this 
silence  which  had  ceased  to  be  agreeable,  I 
talked  about  Daddy  Ben  and  his  gran^'-,ons.  and 
negro  voting,  and  the  huge  lie  of  "  equality  "  which 
our  lij)s  vociferate  and  our  lives  daily  disjirove. 
This  took  us  comfortably  away  from  weddings 
and  cakes  into  the  subject  of  lynching,  my  violent 
condemnation  of  which  surprised  him;  for  our 
discussion  had  led  us  over  a  wide  field,  and  one 
fertile  in  well-known  disputes  of  the  evergreen  sort, 
conducted  by  the  North  mostly  with  more  theory 
than  experience,  and  by  the  South  mostly  with 
more  heat  than  light ;  whereas,  between  John  and 
me,  I  may  say  that  our  amiability  was  surj^assed 
only  by  our  intelligence!  Each  allowed  for  the 
other's  stand})oint,  and  both  met  in  many  views: 
he  would  have  voted  against  the  la.st  national 
Democratic  ticket  but  forthe  Republican  upholding 
of  negro  ecjuality,  while  I  assured  him  that  such 
stupid  and  criminal  upholding  was  on  the  wane. 
He  informed  me  that  he  did  not  believe  the  pure- 
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blooded  African  would  ever  be  capable  of  taking 
the  intcllec: Lial  side  of  the  white  man's  civilization, 
and  I  informed  him  that  we  must  jxatiently  face 
this  probability,  and  teach  the  African  whatever 
he  could  profitably  learn  and  no  more;  and  each 
of  us  agreed  with  the  other,  I  think  that  we  were 
at  one,"  save  for  the  fact  that  I  was,  after  all,  a 
Northerner  —  and  that  is  a  blemish  which  nobody 
in  Kint;s  Port  can  quite  get  over.  John,  there- 
fore, was  unprepared  for  my  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  lyncliing. 

"  With  your  clear  view  of  the  negro,"  he 
explained. 

"  My  dear  man,  it's  my  clear  view  of  the  white  ! 
It's  the  white,  the  American  citizen,  the  '  hope  of 
humanity,'  as  he  enjoys  being  called,  who,  after 
our  English-speaking  race  has  abolished  public 
executions,  degenerates  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 
It's  upon  him  that  lynching  works  the  true  injury." 

"  They're  nothing  but  animals,"  he  muttered. 

"Would  you  ireat  an.  animal  in  that  way.^"  I 
inquired. 

He  persisted.  "  You'd  do  it  yourself  if  you  had 
to  suffer  from  them." 

"Very  probably.  Is  that  an  answer?  What 
I'd  never  do  would  be  to  make  a  show,  an  enter- 
tainment, a  circus,  out  of  it,  run  excursion  trains 
to  see  it  —  come,  should  you  like  your  sistc.  to 
buy  tickets  for  a  lynching?  " 

This  brought  him  up  rather  short.  "  I  should 
never  take  part  ni}self,"  he  presently  stated,  "un- 
less it  were  immediate  personal  vengeance." 

"  Few  bi'others  or  husbands  would  blame  you  !  " 
I  returned.     "  It  would  be  hard  to  wait  for  ihe 
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.aw.     Hut  let  no  community  which  treats  it  as  a 
public  spectacle  presume  to  call  itself  civilized." 

He  gave  a  peqDlcxed  smile,  shaking  his  head 
over  it.    "  Sometimes  I  think  civilization  costs  —  " 

"  Civilization  costs  all  you've  got  I  "  I  cried. 

"  More  than  /'z'<  got !  "  he  declared.  "  I'm  mortal 
tired  of  civilization." 

"Ah,  yes!  What  male  creature  is  not?  And 
neither  of  us  will  live  quite  lonir  enoutrh  to  see  the 
smash-up  ot  our  own." 

"Aren't  you  sometimes  inconsistent.^"  he  in- 
quired, laughing. 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  returned.  "  Consistency  is  a 
form  of  death.  The  dead  are  the  only  i)erfectly 
consistent  people." 

"  And  sometimes  you  sound  like  a  Socialist,"  he 
pursued,  still  lauirhintr. 

"  Never  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Don't  class  me  with 
those  untrained  puppies  of  thought.  And  vou'll 
generally  observe,"  I  added,  "that  the  more  nobly 
a  Socialist  vaporizes  about  the  rights  of  humanity, 
the  more  wives  and  children  he  has  abandoned 
penniless  along  the  trail  of  his  life." 

He  was  livelier  than  ever  at  this.  "What  date 
liive  you  fixed  for  the  smash-up  of  our  present 
civilization  .■* " 

"  Wliy  fix  dates  ?  Is  it  not  diversion  enough 
to  watch,  and  step  handsomely  through  one's  own 
part,  with  always  a  good  sleeve  to  laugh  in  ?  " 

Pensiveness  returned  upon  him.  "  I  shall  be 
able  to  step  through  my  own  part,  1  think."  He 
pau^^cd,  and  I  was  wondering  secretlv,  "  Does 
that  inc.ude  the  wedding  .^  "  when  he  continued  : 
"What's  there  to  lauirh  at.^" 
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"  Whv,  our  imperishable  selves!     For  instance  : 
we  swear  by  universal  suffrage.     Well,  sows'  ears 
are  an  invaluable  thing  in  their  place,  on  the  head 
of  the  animal ;  but  send  them  to  make  your  laws, 
and  what  hajipens  ?     Bribery,  naturally.     The  .>ilk 
purse  buys  the  sow's  ear.     We  swear  by  Chris- 
tianity,   but    dishonesty   is   our    present    religion. 
That  little  phrase  'In  God  We   Trust'  is  about 
as  true  as  the  silver  dollar  it's  stamped  on  —  worth 
some  thirty-nine  cents.     We  get  aufully  serious 
about  whether  or  no  s^ood  can  come  of  evil,  when 
every  sky-scraping  thief  of  finance  is  helping  hos- 
pitals   with    one   hand   while    the    other's   in   my 
pocket;  and  good  and  evil  attend  each  other,  lead 
to    each    other,  are    such    Siamese  twins  that    if 
separated  they  would  both  die.    W'e  make  phrases 
about  peace,  pity,  and    brotherhood,  while  every 
nation  stands  prepaied  for  shipwreck  and  for  the 
sinking  plank  to  which  two  are  clinging  and  the 
stronger   joushes  the  weaker  into    the  flood  and 
thus  floats  safe.     W  h.y,  the  old  apple  of  wisdom, 
which  Adam  and   Eve  swallowed  and  thus    lost 
their  innocence,  was  a  c^entle  nurserv  drucr  com- 
pared  with  the  new  apple  of  competition,  which, 
as  soon  as  chewed,  instantlv  transforms  the  heart 
into  a  second  brain.     But  why  worry,  when  noth- 
ing is  final  ?      Haven't  you  and   I,  for  instance, 
lamented  the  present  rottenness  of  smart  societv .'' 
Why,  when  kings  by  the  name  of  George  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England,  society  was  just  as  drunken, 
just  as  dissolute!       Then  a  decent  queen  came, 
and  society  behaved  it.>elf ;  and  now,  liere  we  come 
round  again   to  the   Georges,  only  with  the  name 
changed  !    There's  nothing  final.    So,  when  things 
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are  as  you  don't  like  them,  remember  that  and 
bear  them;  and  when  they're  as  you  do  like  them, 
remember  it  and  make  the  most  of  them — and 
keep  a  good  sleeve  handy ! " 

"Have  you  got  any  creed  at  all?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Certai.iJy;  but  I  don't  live  up  to  it." 

"  That's  not  e.\|jected.     May  I  ask  what  it  is  }  " 

"  It's  in  Latin." 

"  Well,  I  can  probably  bear  it.  Aunt  Eliza  had 
a  classical  tutor  for  m.e." 

I  always  relish  a  chance  to  recite  my  favorite 
poet,  and  I  began  accordingly:  — 

"  I.xtus  in  prresens  animus  quod  ultra  est 
Odcrit  curare  ct  —  " 

"  I  know  that  one!"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting 
me.  "  The  tutor  made  me  put  it  into  English 
verse.  I  had  the  severest  sort  of  a  time.  I  ran 
away  from  it  twice  to  a  deer-hunt."  And  he,  in 
his  turn,  recited  :  — 

"  Who  hails  each  present  hour  with  zest 
Hates  fretting  what  may  b'»  the  rest, 
Makes  bitter  sweet  with  lazy  jest ; 
Naught  is  in  every  portion  blest." 

I  complimented  him,  in  spite  of  my  slight 
annoyance  at  being  deprived  by  him  of  the  chaiice 
to  declaim  Latin  j)oetry,  which  is  an  exercise  that 
I  approve  and  enjoy;  but  of  course,  to  go  on  with 
it,  after  he  had  intervened  with  his  translation, 
would   have  been  flat. 

"  You  have  written  good  English,  and  very 
close  to  the  Latin,  too,"  I  told  him,  "  jDarticularly 
in  the  last  line."    And  I  picked  up  from  the  bridire 
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which  we  were  crossing,  an  oyster-shell,  and  sent 
it  skimming  over  the  Mnooth  water  that  stretched 
between  the  low  shores,  wide,  blue,  and  vacant. 
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"  I  suppose  you  wonder  why  \vc  call  this  the 
New   Bridge,' "    he  remarked. 

"  I  did  wonder  when  I  first  came,"  I  replied. 

He  smiled.     "You're  li^ettinir  used  to  us!  " 

This  long  structure  wore,  in  truth,  no  apjieai- 
ance  of  yesterday.  It  was  newer  than  the  "  New 
Bridge  '"  which  it  had  rejilaced  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  which  for  forty  years  had  borne  the  same 
title.  Spanning  the  broad  river  upon  a  legion  of 
piles,  tlris  wooden  causeua\  lies  low  against  tl"ie 
face  of  the  water,  joining  the  town  with  a  serene 
and  i^ensive  country  of  pines  and  live  oaks  and 
level  opens,  where  glimpses  of  cabin  and  planta- 
tion serve  to  increase  the  silence  and  the  soft, 
mysterious  loneliness.  Into  this  the  road  from 
the  bridge  goes  straight  and  among  the  purple 
vagueness  gently  dissolves  away. 

We  watched  a  slow,  cieep-laden  boat  sliding 
down  toward  the  draw,  across  which  we  made  our 
way,  and  drew  near  the  further  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  straight  avenue  of  the  road  in  front  of  us  took 
my  eyes  down  its  quiet  vista,  until  they  were  fixed 
suddenly  by  an  alien  object,  a  growing  dot,  accom- 
panied by  dust,  whence  came  the  small,  distorted 
honks  of  an  automobile.  These  fat,  importunate 
sounds  redoubled  as  the  machine  rushed  toward 
the  bridge,  growing  up  to  its  full  staring,  brazen 
dimensions.  Six  or  seven  figures  sat  in  it,  all  of 
the  same  dusty,  shrouded  likeness,  their  big  glass 
eyes  and  their  masked  mouths  suggesting  some 
fabled,  unearthly  race,  a  family  of  replete  and  bil- 
ious ogres;  so  that  as  they  fiew  honking  by  us  I 
called  out  to  John  :  — 

"  Behold  the  yellow   rich  ! "    and  then  remem- 
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bercd    that    his    Hortense    probably    sat    amon<i- 
them.  '  ^"" 

The  honks  rcdoublccl,  and    we   turned  .to  see 
that  the  drawbridfre  had  no  thouf,rht  of  waiting  for 
them.      We  also  saw  a  bewildered  curlv  white'^dog 
and  a  young  girl,  who  called  despairingly  to  him 
as  lie  disappeared  beneath  the  automobile.     The 
engine  of  murder  could  not,  as  is  usual,  i)roceed 
upon   its  way,   honking,  for    the  drawbridge  was 
visibly  swinging  open  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
boat.       When   John  and    I    had    run    back    near 
enough  to  become  ourselves  a  ])art  of  the  incident, 
the  white  dog  lay  still  behind  the  stationary  auto- 
mobile, wnose  passengers  were  craning  the'ir  muf- 
fled necks  and  glass  eyes  to  see  what  they  had 
done,  while  ■)ne  of  their  number  had  got  out,  and 
was  stooping  to  examine  if  the  machine  had  sus- 
tained any  injuries.     The  young  girl,  with  a  face 
of  angui>h,  was  calling  the 'dogs  name  as  she  has- 
tened toward  him,  and  her  vok^e  aroused  him:  he 
lifted  his  head,  got  on   his  legs,  and  walked  over 
to  her,  which  action  on  his  part  brought  from  the 
automobile  a  penetrating  female  \oice  :  — 

"Well,  he's  in  Letter  ^luck  than  that  Savannah 
dog  !  " 

But  General  was  not  in  luck.  He  lay  quietly 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  and  we  soon  knew 
that  life  had  jxissed  from  his  faithful  body.  The 
first  stroke  of  grief,  dealt  her  in  such  cruel  and 
sudden  form,  overbore  the  poor  girl's  pride  and 
reserve;  she  made  ir.  attempt  to  remember  or 
heed  surroundings,  but  kneeling  and  placing  her 
arms  about  the  neck  of  her  dead  servant,  she  spoke 
piicOUsiy  aloud:  — 
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"  And     I    raised    him,    I    raised    him    from    a 

puppv ! " 

The  female  voice,  at  this,  addressed  the  traveller 
who  was  examining  the  automobile:  "Charley, 
a  five  or  a  ten  spot  is  what  her  feelings  need.'' 

The  obedient  and  munificent  Charley  straight- 
ened up  from  his  stooping  among  the  mechanical 
entrails,  dexterously  produced  money,  and  ad- 
vanced vvith  the  selected  bill  held  out  politely  in 
his  hand,  while  the  glass  eyes  and  the  masks  peered 
down  at  the  performance.  Mli/a  La  Heu  had 
perceived  none  of  this,  for  she  was  intent  upon 
General;  nor  had  John  Mayrant,  who  had  ap- 
proached her  with  the  purpose  of  coming  to  her 
aid.  But  when  Charley,  quite  at  hand,  began  to 
speak  words  which  were  instantly  obliterated  from 
mv  memory  by  what  happened,  the  young  girl 
realized  his  intention  and  straightened  stifBy,  while 
John,  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  snatched  the  ex- 
tended bill  from  Charley's  hand,  and  tearing  it  in 
four  pieces,  threw  it  in  his  face. 

A  foreign  voice  cackled  from  the  automobile: 
"  Oh  la  la!  il  a  du  panache  !  " 

But  Charley  now  disclosed  himself  to  be  a  true 
man  of  the  %vorld  —  the  financial  world  —  by 
picking  the  pieces  out  of  the  mud;  and,  while  he 
wiped  them  and  enclosed  them  in  his  handkerchief 
and  with  perfect  dignity  returned  them  to  his 
pocket,  he  remarked  simply,  with  a  shrug:  ''As 
you  please."  ffis  accent  also  was  ever  so  little 
foreign  —  that  New  York  downtown  foreign,  of 
the  second  generation,  which  stamps  so  many  of 
our  bankers. 

The    female    now    leaned    from    her   seat,  and 
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with  the  tone  of  settin<r  the  whole  thintr  nVht  ex- 
plained: "  We  had  no  idea  it  was  a  lady."        ' 

"  Doubtless    you're    not    accustomed    to    their 
appearance,"  said  John  to  Charley. 

I  don't  know  what  Charley  would  have  done 
about  this;  for  while  the  completely  forei<rn 
voice  was  delightedly  whispering.  "  Toujours  "le 
panache!  a  new,  deep,  and  altogether  different 
.t....cw^  vv/<>„c  (jACiaiiueci  :  — 
"Why.  John,  it's  you!" 

So  that  was   Hortense,  then  !      That  rich  and 
quiet  utterance  was  hers,  a  schooled  and  studied 
management  of  speech.     I  found  myself  surprised 
and  I  knew  directly  why;   that  word  of  one  of  thj 
old  ladies,  "  I  consider  that  she  looks  like  a  steel 
wasp,    had  implanted   in  me  some  definite  antici- 
pations to  which  the  voice  certainlv  did  not  cor- 
respond       How     fervently     I     desired    that    she 
would  lift  her  thick  veil,  while   John,  with  hat  in 
hand,  was  greeting  her.  aiu]  being  presented  to 
her  companions!      Why  she  had    not  spoken   to 
John  sooner  was  of  course  a  recondite  question 
and  be3ond  my  power  to  determine  with  merelv 
the   given    situation    to    guide    me.      Hadn't   she 
recognized  him  before?      Had  her  thick   veil   and 
his  position,  and  the  general  slight  tlurrv  of  the 
misadventure,   intercepted    recognition    until    she 
heard  his  voice  when  he  addressed  Charley '     Or 
had    she    known    her  lover   at  once,  and   rapidlv 
decided   that   the  moment    was    an    unjM-opiliou's 
one  for  a  first  meeting  after  absence,  and  that  she 

h^^i^"":,   T-  '°  -^^'"f  ^'"''^  ""''^^vealed.  but  then 
iiad  tound  this  plan  become  impo'«'^>'Kl<.  fU u 

tne  collision  between  Charley  and  John  ?  ^"itl'^as 
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not  until  rcrtain  incidents  of  the  clays  followins; 
brought  Mi»  Ric'ppe's  n  t.irc  a  s;oocl  deal  fuither 
homc  to  me,  that  a  third  interpretation  of  her 
delay  in  speaking  to  John  dawned  upon  my  mind; 
that' I  was  also  made  aware  how  a  woman's  under- 
standing; of  the  words  "Steel  wasp,"  when  applied 
bv  her  to  one  '^f  '"^'''"  own  sex.  may  differ  widely 
from  a  man's  understanding;  of  them;  and  that 
Miss  Rieppe,  ihrough  her  thiek  veih^aw  fre>m  her 
seat  in  the  automobile  something;  which  my  own 
unencumbered  vision  had  by  no  means  detected. 

But  now.  here  on  the  brici<;e,  even  her  outward 
appearance  was  as  shrouded  as  her  inward  quali- 
ties  save  such  as  mi^ht  be  audil)le  in  that  voice, 

as  her  skilful,  well-placed  sjK'eches  to  one  and 
the  other  of  the  company  tided  over  and  carried 
off  into  ea>e  this  uneasy  moment.  All  men,  at 
such  a  voice,  have  pricked  up  their  ears  since  the 
beginning;  there  was  much  woman  in  it;  each 
sl()w,  schooled  syllable  called  its  challenge  to 
quoting  man.  But  I  got  no  chance  to  look  in 
the  eycTthat  went  with  that  voice;  she  took  all 
the  advantages  which  her  \  eil  gave  her ;  and  how 
well  she  used  them  I  was  to  learn  later. 

In  the  general  smoothing-out  process  which  she 
was  so  capablv  effecting,  her  attention  was  about  to 
reach  me,  when  mv  name  was  suddenly  called  out 
from  behind  her.  '  It  was  Beverly  Rodgers,  that 
accomplished  and  inveterate  bachelor  of  fashion. 
Ten  years  l)efore,  when  I  had  seen  much  of  him, 
he  had  been  more  particular  in  his  company,  fre- 
quently decla'iiig  in  his  genial,  irresponsible  way 
fUof  Mo,.'  Vm.I-'  <;nri(>fv  wns  oroinff  to  the  dcvil. 
But  many  tempting  dances  on  the  land,  and  cruises 
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on  the  water,  had  taken  him  deep  amonc;  our 
lower  clas>es  that  have  boiled  up  from  the  bottom 
with  their  millions  —  and  be>ides,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  marvel  at  in  Beverly's  jjresenee  in  any 
comi)any  that  should  in.elude  Hortense  Rie[)jx',  if 
she  carried  out  the  promise  of  her  voice. 

Beverly  was  his  customary,  charming,  effusive 
-self  coming  out  of  the  automobile  to  me  with  his 
"  By  Jovc,  old  man,"  and  his  "  Who'd  have  thought 
it.  old  fellow?"  and  sprinkling  urbane  little  drops 
of  jocosity  over  us  collectively,  as  the  garden 
water-turning  apparatus  sjirinkles  a  lawn.  His 
knowing  me,  and  the  way  he  brought  it  out,  and 
even  the  tumbling  into  the  road  of  a  few  wraps 
and  chattels  of  travel  as  he  descended  from  the 
automobile,  and  the  necessity  of  picking  these  up 
and  handing  them  back  with  delightful  little 
jocular  apologies,  such  as.  "  By  Jove,  what  a  lout  1 
am,"  all  this  helped  the  meeting  on  prodigiously, 
and  got  us  gratefully  away  from  the  disconcert- 
ing incident  of  the  torn  money.  Charley  was 
helpful,  too;  you  would  never  have  supposed  from 
the  polite  small-talk  which  he  was  now  offering  to 
John  Mayrant  that  he  had  within  some  three 
minutes  received  the  equivalent  of  a  slap  across 
the  eyes  from  that  youth,  and  carried  the  soiled 
consequences  in  his  pocket.  And  such  a  thing  is 
it  to  be  a  true  man  of  the  world  of  finance,  that 
ujDon  the  arrival  now  of  a  second  automobile,  also 
his  property,  and  c-ntaining  a  set  of  maids  and 
valets,  and  also  some  live  dogs  sitting  up,  covered 
with  glass  eyes  and  wrappings  like  their  owners, 
munificent  Charley  at  once  offered  the  dead  dog- 
and   his  mistress  a  place  in  it,  and  begged  she 
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would  let  it  take  her  wherever  she  wished  to  go. 
ICverybody  exclaimed  copi(3Usly  and  condolingly 
over  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  What  a  fine 
animal  he  was,  to  be  sure!  What  breed  was  he.'* 
Of  course,  he  wasn't  used  to  automobiles  !  Was 
it  ciuite  certain  that  he  was  dead.-'  Quel  dom- 
mage!  And  Charley  would  be  so  happy  to  re- 
place him. 

And  how  was  Eliza  La  Heu  bearing  herself 
amid  these  murmurously  chattered  infelicities  ? 
She  was  listening  with  composure  to  the  murmurs 
of  Hortense  Riej^pe,  more  felicitous,  no  doubt. 
Miss  Riep'Je,  through  her  veil,  was  particularly 
devoting  herself  to  Miss  La  Heu.  I  could  not 
hear  what  she  said;  the  little  chorus  of  condolence 
and  suggt.'stion  intercepted  all  save  her  tone,  and 
that,  indeed,  co'^erently  sustained  its  measured 
cadence  tlvough  the  texture  ui  fragments  uttered 
by  Charley  and  the  others.  Eliza  La  Heu  had 
now  got  herself  altogether  in  hand,  and,  saving 
her  pale  cheeks,  no  sign  betrayed  that  the  young 
girl's  feelings  had  been  so  recently  too  strong  for 
her.  To  these  strangers,  ignorant  of  her  usual 
manner,  her  present  strange  quietness  may  very 
well   have  been  accepted  as  her  habit. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied  to  munificent  Charley's 
offer  that  she  would  use  his  second  automobile. 
She  managed  to  make  her  polite  words  cut  like  a 
scythe.     "  I  should  crowd  it." 

"  I3ut  they  shall  get  out  and  v.'alk  ;  it  will  be 
good  for  them,"  said  Charley,  indicating  the  valets 
and  maids,  and  possibly  the  dogs,  too. 

Beverly  Rodyers  did  much  better  than  Charjev-. 
With  a  charming  gesture  and  bow,  he  offered  his 
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own  scat  in  the  first  automobile.     "  I  am  going 
to  walk   in  any  case,"  he  assured   her. 

"  One  gentleman  among  them,"  1  heard  John 
Mayrant   mutter  behind   me. 

Miss  La  Heu  declined,  the  chorus  urged,  but 
Ik'verly  (who  was  indeed  a  gentleman,  every  inch 
of  him)  shook  his  head  imperceptibly  at  Charley; 
and  while  the  little  exclamations  —  "Do  cor>e ! 
bo  much  more  comfortable  !  So  nice  to  see  m  >re 
of  you!"  —  dropjied  away.  Miss  La  Heu  had  se*"- 
tled  her  problem  quite  simply  for  herself.  A  little 
procession  of  vehicles,  town  ward  bound,  had  gath- 
ered on  the  bridge,  waiting  until  the  closing  of  the 
draw  should  alh  them  to  continue  upon  their 
way.  From  these  most  of  the  occupants  had  de- 
scended, and  were  staring  with  avidity  at  us  all; 
the  great  glass  eyes  and  the  great  refulgent  cars 
held  them  in  timidity  and  fascination,  and  the 
])oor  lifeless  white  body  of  General,  stretched 
beside  the  wa) ,  heightened  the  hypnotic  mystery ; 
one  or  two  of  the  boldest  had  touched  him,  and 
found  no  outward  injury  upt)n  him  ;  and  this  had 
sent  their  eyes  back  to  the  automobile  with  in- 
creased awe.  Eliza  La  Heu  summoned  one  of 
the  onlookers,  an  old  negro ;  at  some  word  she 
said  to  him  he  hurried  back  and  returned,  leading 
his  horse  and  em])ty  cart,  and  General  was  lifted 
into  this.  The  girl  took  her  seat  beside  the  old 
driver. 

"No,"  she  said  to  John  Mayrant,  "certainly 
not." 

I  wondered  at  the  needless  severity  with  which 
she  declined  his  offer  to  accompany  her  and  help 
her. 
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He  stood  by  the  wheel  of  the  cart,  looking  up 
at  her  and  protesting,  and  I  joined  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  returned,  "  I  need  no  one. 
You  will  both  oblige  me  by  sayini*-  no  !nore  about 
it." 

"  John  I  "  It  was  the  slow,  well-calculated 
utterance  of  Hortense  Rieppe.  Did  I  hear  in 
it  the  caressing  note  of  love  ? 

John  turned. 

The  draw  had  swung  to,  the  mast  and  sail 
of  the  vessel  were  separating  away  from  the 
bridge  with  a  stealthy  motion,  men  with  iron  bars 
were  at  work  fastening  the  draw  secure,  and 
horses'  hoofs  knocked  nervously  upon  the  wooden 
flooring  as  the  internal  churning  of  the  automo- 
biles burst  upon  their  innocent  ears. 

"  John,  if  Mr.  Rodgers  is  really  not  going  with 
us  — " 

Thus  Hortense;    and  at  that  Miss  La  Heu  :  — 

"  Why  do  you  keep  them  waiting  ?  "  There 
was  no  ciress  in  i/iat  note!  It  was  poHshed 
granite. 

He  looked  up  at  her  on  her  high  seat  by  the 
extremely  dilapidated  negro,  and  then  he  walked 
forward  and  took  his  place  beside  his  veiled 
fiancee,  among  the  glass  eyes.  A  hiss  of  sharp 
noise  spurted  from  the  automobiles,  horses  danced, 
and  then,  sn  Dothly,  the  two  huge  engines  were 
gone  with  iheir  cargo  of  large,  distorted  shapes, 
leaving  behind  them  —  quite  as  our  present 
epoch  will  leave  behind  it  —  a  trail  of  power,  of 
ingenuity,  of  ruthlessness,  and  a  bad  smell. 

"  Hold  hard,  old  boy  !  "  chuckled  Beverly,  to 
whom  I  communicated  this  sentiment.    "  How  do 
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you  know  the  stink  of  one  generation  does  not 
become  tlie  perfume  of  the  next  ?  "  Beverly,  when 
he  troubled  to  put  a  thing  at  all  (which  was'se'dom 
—  for  he  kept  his  quite  good  brains  well-nigh  per- 
petually turned  out  to  grass  — or  rather  to  grass- 
widows)  always  put  it  well,  and  with  a  bracing 
vocabulary.  "Hullo!"  he  now  exclaimed,  and 
walked  out  mto  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  where 
he  picked  up  a  parasol.  "Kitty  will  be  in  a  jolly 
old  stew.^  None  of  its  expensive  bones  broken, 
however."  And  then  he  hailed  me  by  a  name  of 
our  youth.  "  What  are  you  doinsf  dow'n  here  vou 
old  sourbelly  ?  "  '  "^ 

"  Watching  you  sun  yourself  on  the  fat  cushions 

of  the  yellow  rich." 

"Oh,  shucks,  old  man,  they're  not  so  yellow!" 
"  Charley  strikes  me  as  yellower  than  his  own 

gold.^' 

"C'arley's  not  a  bad  little  sort.  Of  course,  he 
needs  coaching  a  bit  here  and  there  — just  now, 
for  instance,  when  he  didn't  see  that  iiat  girl 
wouldn't  think  of  riding  in  the  machine  that  had 
just  killed  her  dog.  Bv  Jove,  give  that  girl  a  vcar 
in  civilization  and  she'd  do !  \\'ho  was  the  voupp; 
fire-eater.^  "  '        ^ 

"  Fire-eater  !  He's  a  lot  more  decent  than  vou 
or  I."  -' 

"  But  that's  saving  so  little,  dear  boy  '  " 

"Seriously,  Beverly." 

"  Oh,  hang  it  with  your  'seriously'!  Well,  then, 
seriously,  melodrama  was  the  correct  ticket  and 
all  that  in  1840,  but  w^e've  outgrown  it;  it's 
dev:   .,h    demode    to    chuck    things    in    people's 
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"  I'm  not  sorry  John  Mayrant  did  it !  "  I  brought 
out  liis  name  with  due  emphasis. 

"All  the  same,"  Beverly  was  beginning,  when 
the  automobile  returned  rapidly  upon  us,  and, 
gues^-ing  the  cause  of  this,  he  waved  the  parasol. 
Charley  descended  to  get  it  —  an  unnecessary  act, 
prompted,  I  suppose,  by  the  sudden  relief  of  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  lost. 

He  made  his  thanks  marked.  "  It  is  my  sister's," 
he  concluded,  to  me,  by  way  of  explanation,  in  his 
slightly  foreign  accent.  "It  is  not  much,  but  it 
has  got  some  stones  and  things  in  the  handle." 

We  v.ere  favored  with  a  bow  from  the  veiled 
Hortense,  shrill  thanks  from  Kitty,  and  the  car, 
turning,  again  left  us  in  a  moment. 

"  You've  got  a  Frenchman  along,"  I  said. 

"Little  Gazza,"  Beverly  returned.  "Italian; 
though  from  his  morals  you'd  never  guess  he 
wasn't  Parisian.  Great  people  in  Rome.  Heredi- 
tary right  to  do  something  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  —  or  not  to  do  it,  I  forget  which.  Not  a  bit 
of  a  bad  little  sort.  Gazza.  He  has  just  sold  a  lot 
of  old  furniture  — Renaissance  —  Loienzo  du  Bor- 
gia—  that  sort  of  jolly  old  trucK  —  to  Bohm,  you 
know." 

I  didn't  know. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  old  boy.  Harry  Bohm,  of 
Bohm  &  Cohn.  Everybody  knows  Bohm,  and 
we'll  all  be  knowing  Cohn  by  next  year.  Gazza 
has  sold  ////;/  a  lot  of  furniture,  too.  Bohm's  from 
Pittsfield,  or  South  Lee,  or  P^ast  Canaan,  or  West 
Stockbridge,  or  some  of  those  other  back-country 
cider  presses  that  squirt  some  of  the  hardest  propo- 
iiitions  into  Wall  Street.     He's  just  back  from  buy- 
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ino;  a  railroad,  and  four  or  five  mines  iii  Mexico. 
Hohm  represents  Christianity  in  the  firm.  At 
Newport  they  call  him  the  military  attache  to 
Jerusalem.  He's  the  hig  chap  that  sat  behind  me 
in  the  car.  He'll  marry  Kitty  as  soon  as  she  can 
get  her  divorce.  Bohm's  a  jolly  old  sort  — and  I 
tell  you,  you  old  sourbelly,  you're  letting  this 
Southern  moss  grow  over  vou  a  bit.  Hey  ?  What  ? 
'  Yellow  rich  '  isn't  half  bad,  and  I'll  say  it  myself, 
and  pretend  it's  mine  ;  but  hang  it,  old  man,  their 
children  won't  be  worse  than  lemon-colored,  and 
the  grandchildren  will  be  white!" 

"Just  in  time,"  I  exclaimed,  "to  take  a  back 
seat  with  their  evaporated  fortunes  !  " 

Beverly  chuckled.  "  Well,  if  they  do  evaporate, 
there  will  be  new  ones.  Now  don't  walk  along 
making  Mayflower  eyes  at  me.  I'm  no  Puritan, 
and  my  people  have  had  a  front  seat  since  pretty 
ear'y  in  the  game,  which  I'm  holding  on  to,  you 
know.  And  by  Jove,  old  man,  I  tell  you,  if  you 
wish  to  hold  on  nowadays,  you  can't  be  drawing 
lines!  If  you  don't  want  to  see  yourself  jolly  well 
replaced,  you  must  fall  in  with  the  replacers.'  Our 
blooming  old  republic  is  merelv  the  quickest  pro- 
cess of  endless  replacing  yet  discovered,  and  you 
take  my  tip,  and  back  the  replacers !  That's 
where  Miss  Rieppe,  for  all  her  Kings  Port  tradi- 
tions, shows  sense." 

I  turned  square  on  him.  "  Then  she  has  broken 
it  ?  " 

"  Broken  what  ?  " 

"  Her  engagement  to  John  Mayrant.  You 
mean  to  say  that  you  didn't — ?" 

"See  here, old  man.    Sericmslv-.     Fhc  fire-eater?" 
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I  was  so  very  much  bewildered  that  I  merely 
stared  at  Beverly  Rodgers.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  known  that  Miss  Rieppe  would  not  feel  the 
need  of  announcing  to  her  rich  Northern  friends 
an  engagement  which  she  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  postponing. 

But  Beverly  had  a  better  right  to  be  taken 
aback,  "  I  suppose  you  must  have  some  reason 
for  your  remark,"  he  said. 

"  Vou  don't  mean  that  you  n-  engaged  to  her?  " 
I  shot  out. 

"  Me.'^^  With  my  poor  little  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  ?  Consider,  dear  boy  !  Oh,  no,  we're  merely 
playing  at  it,  she  and  I.  She's  a  good  plaver. 
But  Charley  —  "  ^ 

"i7"^'is?"  I  shouted. 

"  I  don't  know,  old  man,  and  I  don't  think  he 
knou's  —  yet." 

"  Beverly,"  said  I,  "  let  me  tell  you."  And  I 
told  him. 

After  he  had  got  himself  adjusted  to  the 
novelty  of  it  h<-  began  to  take  it  with  a  series  of 
thoughtful  chuckles. 

Into  these  I  dropped  with :  "  Where's  her 
father,  anyhow.?"  I  began  ;o  feel,  fantastically, 
that  she  mightn't  have  a  father. 

"  He  stopped  in  Savannah,"  Beverly  answered. 
"  He's  coming  over  by  the  train.  Kitty  — Char- 
ley's sister,  Mrs.  Bleecker  — did  the  chaperonin<T 
for  us."  ^  ^ 

"  Very  expertlv,  I  should  guess."  I  said. 
"  Perfectly ;    invisibly,"  said   Beverly.     And  he 
returned  to  his  thoughts  and  his  chuckles. 
"Alter  all,  it's  sim.Dle."  he  nrpcpnti 
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"  Doesn't  that  depend  on  what  she's  here  for?  " 

"  Oh,  to  break  it." 

"Why  come  for  that?" 

He  took  another  turn  amonc:  his  corritations. 
I  took  a  number  of  turns  among  my  own,  l)ut 
it  was  merely  walking  round  and  round  in  a 
circle. 

"  When  will  she  announce  it,  then  ? "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  .Ah  !  "  I  murmured.  "  \'ou  said  she  was  a 
good  ])layer." 

"But  a  fire-t'ater ! "  he  resumed.  "  I""or  lier. 
Oh,  hang  it !     She'll  let  him  go  !  " 

"  Then  why  hasn't  she  ?  " 

He  hesitated.  "  Well,  of  course  her  fjame  could 
be  spoiled  by  —  " 

His  speech  died  away  into  more  cogitation,  and 
I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  meant. 

"  By  love  getting  into  it  somewhere." 

\Vc  walked  on  through  \\'or*^;hip  Street,  which 
\vc  had  reached  some  while  since,  and  the  chief 
features  of  which  I  mechanically  pointed  out  to 
him. 

"jolly  old  church,  that,"  said  Beverly,  as  we 
reached  my  fayorite  corner  and  brick  wall.  "  Well, 
I'll  not  announce  it!"  he  murmured  gallantly. 

"  My  dear  man,"  I  said,  "  Kings  Port  will  do  all 
the  announcing  for  yoa  to-morrow." 
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gUT   in    this    matter   my  prognostication    was 
thoroughly    at     fault;     yet    surelv,    knowincr 
Kings  Port's  sovereign  habit,  as  I  had  had  good 
cause  to  know  it,  I  was  scarce  beyond  reasonable 
bounds    in    supposing  that    the    arrival    of    Miss 
Rieppe  would  heat  up  some  very  general  and  very 
audible    talk    about    this    approaching    marriage, 
against  which  the  prejudices  of  the  town  were  set 
in   such    compact    array.     I    have   several    times 
mentioned    that    Kings    Port,  to    my  sense,  was 
buzzing  over  John   Mayrant's  affairs ;  buzzing  in 
the  open,  where  one  could  hear  it,  and  buzzing 
behind  closed  doors,  where  one  could  somehow 
feel  it;   I  can  only  say  that  henceforth  this  buzz- 
mg  ceased,  dropped  wholly  away,  as  if  Gossip  were 
watching  so  hard  that  she  forgot  to  talk,  gi\'i no- 
place to  a  great  stillness  in  her  kingdom.     Such 
occasional  words  as  were  uttered  sounded  oddly 
and  egregiously  clear  in  the  neu'-established  void. 
The  first  of  these  words  sounded,  indeed,  quite 
enormous,  issuing  as  it  did  from  Juno's  lips  at  our 
breakfast-table,  when  yesterday's  meeting  on  the 
New  Bridge^  was  investing  my  mind  wfth  many 
thoughts.     She  addressed  me  in  one  of  her  favorite 
.'-•.iv^  -^i  iiavc  iii^i  ii,  liiiUJK  'vjuu ;  uUi  m  Uvo  or 
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three  other  cases  during  my  whole  experience), 
which  alwa^'s  somehow  conveyed  to  you  that  you 
were  personally  to  blame  for  what  she  was  going 
to  tell  you, 

"  I  sujDpose  you  know  that  your  friend,  Mr. 
May  rant,  has  resigned  from  the  Custom  I  louse  ?  " 

I  was,  of  course,  careful  not  to  give  Juno  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  she  had  surprised  me.  I 
bowed,  and  continued  in  silent  e  to  sip  a  little 
coffee ;  then,  setting  my  coffee  down,  I  observed 
that  it  would  be  suinc  few  davs  yet  before  the 
resignation  could  take  effect;  and,  noticing  that 
Juno  was  getting  ready  some  new  remark,  I 
branched  off  and  spoke  to  her  of  my  excursion  up 
the  river  this  morning  to  see  the  azaleas  in  the 
gardens  at   Live  Oaks. 

"  How  lucky  the  weather  is  so  magnificent ! "  I 
exclaimed. 

"  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear,"  said  Juno, 
"  what  explanation  he  finds  to  give  Miss  Josephine 
for  his  disrespectful  holding  out  against  her,  and 
his  immediate  yielding  to  Miss  Rieppe." 

Here  I  deemed  it  safe  to  ask  her,  was  she  quite 
sure  it  had  been  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Rie})pe 
that  John  had  resigned? 

"  It  follows  susjnciously  closi  upon  her  arrival," 
stated  Juno.  She  might  have  been  speaking  of  a 
murder.  "  And  how  he  exjjccts  to  support  a  wife 
jioxi' — well,  that  is  no  affair  of  mine,"  Juno  con- 
cluded, with  a  washing-her-hands-of-it  air,  as  if  up 
to  this  point  she  had  always  done  her  best  for  the 
wilful  boy.  She  had  blamed  him  savagely  for 
not    resigning,  and    now   she    was  blaming    him 
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in  much  entertainment  over  this  female  acrobat 
in   censure. 

No  more  was  said;  I  think  that  my  manner  of 
taking  Juno's  news  h.ad  been  jx-rfectly  successful 
in  disap})ointini;  her,  John's  resiL^nation,  if  it  had 
really  occurred,  did  certainly  follow  \erv  close 
u]K)n  the  arrival  of  Hortense ;  but  I  had  spoken 
one  true  thouL;ht  in  intimatin_<;  that  I  doubted  if 
it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Rie])pe.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that 
the  boy  in  his  present  state  of  feeling  would  do 
anything  he  did  not  wish  to  do  because  hi^  lady- 
love happened  to  wish  it  —  excipt  marrv  her! 
There  was  ajjparently  no  doubt  that  he  would  do 
that.  Did  she  want  him,  poverty  and  all  ?  Was 
she,  even  now,  with  eyes  open,  deliberately  taking 
her  last  farewell  days  of  automobiles  and  of  steam 
yachts  ?  That  voice  of  hers,  that  rich  summons, 
with  its  quiet  certainty  of  power,  sounded  in  my 
memory.  "  John,"  she  had  called  to  him  from  the 
automobile;  and  thus  John  had  gone  away  in  it, 
wedged  in  among  Charley  and  the  fat  cushions 
and  all  the  money  and  glass  eves.  And  now  he 
had  resigned  from  the  Custom  House!  Yes,  that 
was,  whatever  it  signified,  truly  amazing — if  true. 

So  I  continued  to  ponder  quite  uselessly,  until 
the  up-country  bride  aroused  me.  She,  it  ai^j^eared, 
had  b^en  greatly  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of 
Live  Oaks,  and  was  making  her  David  take  her 
there  again  this  morning;  and  she  was  asking  me 
didn't  I  hope  we  shouldn't  get  stuck.''  The  peo- 
ple had  got  stuck  yesterday,  three  whole  hours, 
right  on  a  bank  in  the  river  ;  and  wasn't  it  a  sin 
aiiQ  a  snauie    lu  i Uii  a   uOal   w ilii  ever  ^u  many 
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passengers  aground  ?  By  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
I  informed  her,  we  had  every  right  to  hope  for 
better  luck  to-day;  and,  with  the  assurance  of  how 
much  my  fcHcity  was  increased  by  the  prospect 
of  having  her  and  David  as  comj^any  during  the 
expedition,  I  betook  myself  meanwliile  to  mv  own 
affairs,  which  meant  chieHy  a  call  at  the  Exchange 
to  inquire  for  l-^liza  La  Heu,  and  a  visit  to  the 
j^ost-office  before  starting  upon  a  several  hours' 
absence. 

A  few  steps  from  our  front  door  I  came  upon 
John  Mayrant,  and  saw  at  once  too  plainly  that 
no  ease  had  come  to  his  spirit  during  the  hours 
since  the  bridge.  He  was  just  emerging  from  an 
adjacent  house. 

"  And  have  you  resigned  .'*  "  I  asked  him. 

"Yes.  That's  done.  You  haven't  seen  Miss 
Rieppe  this   morning.''" 

"  \Vhv,   she's    surely  not    boarding    with    Mrs. 

revise  i 

"  No ;  stopping  here  with  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Cornerly."  He  indicated  the  door  he  had  come 
from.  "  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  be  likely  to  see 
her  pass !  "     And  with  that  he  was  gone. 

That  he  was  greatly  stirred  up 'by  something 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  never  before  had  I 
seen  him  so  abrupt ;  it  seemed  clear  that  anger 
had  taken  the  place  of  despondency,  or  what- 
ever had  been  his  previous  mood ;  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  post-ofifice  I  had  already 
imagined  and  dismissed  the  absurd  theory  that 
John  was  jealous  of  Charley,  had  resigned  from 
the  Custom  House  as  a  first  step  toward  breaking 
his  engagement,  and   had  rung    Mrs.  Cornerly's 
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bell  at  this  early  hour  with  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing his  lady-love  that  all  was  over  between  them. 
Jealousy  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  this 
set  of  manifestations  in  younf;,  foolish  John  ;  and 
I  may  say  here  at  once,  what  I  somewhat  later 
learned,  that  the  boy  had  come  with  precisely  the 
opposite  purpose,  namely,  to  repeat  and  reenforce 
his  steadfast  constancy,  and  that  it  was  something 
far  removed  from  jealousy  which  had  spurred  him 
to  this. 

found  the  girl  behind  the  counter  at  her  pest, 
grateful  to  me  for  coming  to  ask  how  she  was  after 
the  shock  of  yesterday,  but  unwilling  to  speak  of 
it  at  all ;  all  which  she  expressed  by  her  charming 
manner,  and  by  the  other  subjects  she  chose  .or 
conversation,  and  especially  by  the  way  in  waiv^h 
she  held  out  her  hand  when  I  took  my  leave. 

Near  the  post-office  I  was  hailed  by  Beverly 
Rodgers,  who  proclaimed  to  me  at  once  a  comic 
but  genuine  distress.  He  had  already  -valked,  he 
said  (and  it  was  but  half-past  nine  o'clock,  as  he 
bitterly  bade  me  observe  on  the  church  dial),  more 
miles  in  search  of  a  drink  than  his  unarithmetical 
brain  had  the  skill  to  compute.  And  he  con- 
founded such  a  town  heartily ;  he  should  return 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Charley's  yacht,  where  there 
was  civilization,  and  where  he  had  spent  the  night. 
During  his  search  he  had  at  length  come  to  a  door 
of  promising  appearance,  and  gone  in  tliere,  and 
they  had  explained  to  him  that  it  was  a  dispen- 
sary. A  beastly  arrangement.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  razor-back  hog  they  said  had  invented 
it  ?     And  what  did  you  do  tor  a  drink  in  this  con- 
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Hf  would  find  it  no  water-hole,  I  told  him  •  but 
there  were  methods  which  a  stranger  upon  his  first 
mornl^^^  cou.d  scarce  be  expected  to  grasp  "  I 
could  direct  you  to  a  Dutchman,"  Tsaid  "but 
you  re  too  well  dressed  to  win  his  confitlei'ice  at 
once." 

I .  "  ^y^l''  '''"^  "'''^"•"  ^'■^^'''^"  Beverly,  "  I  don't  speak 
1  'utch,  but  giv,   me  a  crack  at  the  confidence." 
^     However,  he  renounced  the  project  uj^on  learn- 
ing what  a  Dutchman  was.     .Since  my  hours  were 
no  longer  dedicated  to  establishing  the  p'esence 
of  royal  blood  in  my  xeins  I  had  spent  them  uj)on 
various  local  investigations  of  a  character  far  more 
entertaining   and  akin   to   my  taste.     It    was    in 
truth  quite  likely  that  Beverlv  could  in  a  very  few 
moments,  with  his  smile  and  his  manner,  find  his 
way  to  any  Dut.  hman's  heart;  he  had  that  divine 
gift  r)f  winning  over  to  him  quicklv  all  sorts  and 
conditions   oi    men;    and   my  account  of  the  in- 
genious and  law-baffling  contrivances,  which  vou 
found  at  t'  ese  little  grocery  shops,  at  once  routed 
his  curiosity  to  make  a  trial ;  but  he  decided  that 
the  (lull  was  better,  if  less  picturesque.     .And  he 
told  :m   *hat  all  the  men  of  the  automobile  party 
had  receive  I  from  John   Mayrant  cards  of  invita- 
tion  to  the  club. 

"  Your  fire-eater  is  a  civil  chap,"  said  Beverly 
"And  by  the  way,  do  you  happen  to  kno^\,"  here 
he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  letter  and  consulted 
its  address,  "  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Micliael }  " 

I  was  delighted  that  he  brought  an  introduction 
t^o^his  lady ;  Hortense  Rieppe  could  not  open  for 
:ii:w  any  ■,[  tliose  iiaiigiiiy  doors;  and  I  wished 
not  on'y  that  Beverly  (since  he  was  just  the  man 
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to  appreciate  it  aiul  understaiKi  it)  should  see  the 
fine  tlowcT  of  Kini;s  Fort,  but  also  that  the  fine 
tlowir  of  I\ini;>  I'ort  si  •.  '  sec  him;  the  best 
blocKJ  of  the  South  CO.;':  n  ,t  possibly  turn  out 
anything  better  than  13;  v.  riy  Rodgcrs,  and  it  was 
horrible  and  huiniliating  to  think  of  thr  other 
Northern  specimens  of  men  whom  Hortense  harl 
imported  with  her.  I  was  here  suddenly  rennnded 
that  the  young  woman  wa^  a  guest  of  the  Cor- 
nerlys,  the  people  who  swept  their  garden,  the 
people  whom  Mliza  La  Heu  at  the  Exchange  did 
not  "know";  and  at  this  the  remark  of  Mrs. 
Ciregory  St.  Michael,  when  I  had  walked  with  her 
and  .Mrs.  Weguelin,  to<>k  on  an  added  lustre  of 
significance :  — 

"  We  shall  have  to  call." 

Call  on  the  Cornerlys  !  Would  they  do  that  ? 
W^^re  they  ready  to  stand  by  their  John  to 
that  tune.'  A  hotel  would  be  nothing;  you 
could  call  on  anybody  at  a  hotel,  if  you  had  to; 
but  here  would  be  a  dauarche  indeed !  Yet, 
nevertheler>s,  I  felt  quite  certain  that,  if  Hortense, 
though  the  Cornerlys'  guest,  was  also  the  guaran- 
teed fiancee  of  John  Mayrant,  the  old  ladies  would 
come  up  to  the  scratch,  hate  and  loathe  it  as  they 
might,  and  undoubtedly  would:  they  could  be 
trusted  to  do  the  right   thing. 

I  told  Beverly  how  glad  I  was  that  he  would 
meet  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael.  "  The  rest  of 
your  party,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  are  not  very  likely 
to."  And  I  generalized  to  him  briefly  upon  the 
town  of  Kings  Port.  "Sui)posing  I  take  you  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  St.  Michael  when  I  come  back  this 
afternoon  }  "  I  suggested. 
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Beverly  thoii^rlu  it  over,  and  then  shook  his 
Head.  "  Wouldn't  do.  old  man.  It  tlK>e  people 
are  particular  and  hw7.>,  as  you  say  thev  do.  hadn't 
I  better  leave  the  letter  with  my  carcl,  and  then 
wait  till  she  sends  some  word  .^  " 

fie  was  right,  as    he    always  was,  unerrin<dv 
Consortint,^  with  all  the  Charkys.  and  the  Bohms.' 
and  the  Cohns.  and  the   Kitties   hadn't   taken   the 
hne  edge  from    Beverly's    good    inheritance   and 
good  bringing  up;   his  instinct  had  survived   his 
^'Cruples  making  of  him  an  agile-  and   eharmin-r 
cynic,   whom    you    could    trust    to   see    the    riglit 
thing  always,  and  never  do  it  i:iless  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary;  he  would  marry  any  amount  of 
Kitties  for  their  money,  and  always  know  that  be- 
side his  mother  and  sisters  they  were  as  dirt;  and 
he  would  see  to  it  that  his  children  took  after  their 
father,  went    to    school    in    England   for  a  good 
accent  and  enunciation,  as  he  had  done,  went  to 
college  in  America  for  the  sake  of  belonging  in 
their  own  country,  as  he  had  done,  and  married 
as    many  fortunes,  and    had    as  few  divorces,  as 
possible. 

"  Who  was  that  girl  on  the  bridge  ? "  he  now  in- 
quired as  vye  reached  the  steps  of  the  post-office; 
and  when  I  had  told  him  again,  because  he  had 
asked  me  about  Eliza  La  Heu  at  the  time, "  She's 
the  real  thing,"  he  commented.  "  Quite  ex.raor- 
dinary  you  know,  her  dignity,  when  poor  old 
awtul  Charley  was  messing  everything  — he  s  so 
used  to  mere  money,  you  know,  that  half  the  time 
he  forgets  people  are  not  dollars,  and  you  have  to 
kick  him  to  remind  him  — yes,  quite  perfect  dig- 
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that  ragged  old  darky  and  take  her  dead  dog  away 
in  the  eart !  The  cart  and  the  darky  only  made 
her  look  what  she  was  all  the  more.  Poo'  \itty 
couldn't  do  that  —  she'd  look  like  a  chaml  ud  ! 

Well,  old  man,  see  you  again." 

I  stood  on  the  post-office  steps  lookin^  after 
Beverly  Ro-'gers  as  he  crossed  Court  Street. 
His  admirably  good  clothes,  the  easy  finish  of  his 
whole  appearance,  even  his  walk,  and  his  back, 
and  the  slope  of  his  shoulders,  were  unmistakable. 
The  Southern  men,  going  to  their  business  in 
Court  Street,  looked  at  him.  ANs,  in  his  outward 
man  he  was  as  a  rose  among  weeds!  And  cer- 
tainly, no  well-born  American  could  unite  with  an 
art  more  hedonistic  than  Beverly's  the  old  school 
and  the  noiii'cau  jcu  ! 

Oyer  at  the  other  corner  he  turned  and  stood, 
admiring  the  church  and  gazing  at  the  other 
buildings,  and  so  perceived  me  still  on  the  steps. 
With  a  gesture  of  remembering  something  he 
crossed  back  again. 

"You've  not  seen  Miss  Ricppe?" 
"Why,    of    course     I    haven't!"    I    exxlaimed. 
Was  everybody  going  to  ask  me  that? 

"  Well,  something's  up,  old  boy.  Charley  has 
got  the  launch  away  with  him  —  and  I'll  bet  he's 
got  her  away  with  him,  too.  Charley  lied  this 
morninir." 

"  Is  jying,  then,  so  rare  with  him?" 
"  Why.  it  rather  is,  you  know.  But  I've  come 
to  be  able  io  spot  him  when  he  does  it.  Those 
little  bulgy  eyes  of  his  look  at  yru  particularly 
straight  and  childlike.  He  snid  he  had  to  hunt 
I'D  a  man  on  business— V-C  Chemical  Company, 
he  called  it  —  "  ^ 
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"  There  is  such  a  thing  here,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  Charley'd  never 'make  up  a  thing,  and  cret 
found  out  in  that  way  !  But  he  was  lyinir  ail  The 
same,  old  man." 

'*  Do  you  mean  they've  run  off  and  crot 
married  ?  "  * 

"What  do  you  take  them  for?  Much  more 
like  them  to  run  off  and  not  get  married.  But 
they  haven't  done  that  either.  And,  speaking  of 
that,  I  believe  I've  gone  a  bit  adrift.  Your 'fire- 
eater,  you  know— she  is  an  extraordinary  woman  '  " 
And  Beverly  gave  his  mellow,  little  humorous 
chuckle.  "Hanged  if  I  don't  begin  to  think  she 
does  fancy  him." 

"Well!"  I  cried,  "that  would  explain  — no,  it 
wouldn  t.     W  hence  comes  your  theorv  ?  " 

"  Saw  her  look  at  him  at  dinner  once  last  ni^rht 

We  dined    with   some  people  —  Cornerly.      She 

looked  at  him  just  once.     WY^ll,  if  she  intends  — 

by  gad,  it  upsets  one's  whole  notion  of  her !  " 

^"  Isn't   just   one   look    rather   slight    basis   for 

Now,  old  man,  you  know  better  than  that ' " 
Beverly  paused  to  chuckle.  "  iMy  grandmother 
Livingston,"  he  resumed,  "  knew  Aaron  Burr  and 
she  used  to  say  that  he  had  an  eye  which  no 
honest  woman  could  meet  without  a  blush  I 
don't  know  whether  your  fire-eater  is  a  Launce- 
lot,  or  a    Galahad,  but    that  girl's  eye  at  dinner 

"Did //.'blush?"  I  laughed. 
_    "  Not  that  I  saw.    But  really,  old  man,  confound 
it  you  know!      He's  no  sort  of  husband  for  her 
How  can  he  make  her  happy  and  how  can  she 
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make  him  happy,  and  how  can  either  of  them  hit 
It  oh  u-ith  the  other  the  least  little  bit '    She's  ex 
pensive,  he's  not;  she's  up-to-date,  he's  not;  she's 
ot    the    -reat    world,    he's   provincial.     She's    all 

fr'r;"'  'V' '"  ^^'i^-  ^^''^>'  ^^--^^^^  ^t-  ^m  bov, 

what  docs  she  want  him  for  ?  " 

Beverly's  handsome  brow  was  act-ially  furrowed 
with  h,s  problem;  and,  as  I  certainlv  could  fur- 
nish h.m  m,  solution  for  it,  we  stood  in  silence  on 
he  post-office  steps.  -What  can  she  want  him 
tor .  he  repeated.  Then  he  threw  it  off  liirhtlv 
with  one  of  hi>  chuckles.  "  So  glad  I've  no  daugh 
mo'^ev.-'"'"''"^''     ^^'^-ll-I   "^ust  go  draw  some 

.  He  took  himself  off  with  a  certain  alacrity 
giving  animpatient  cut  with  his  stick  at  a  sparrow 
in  the  middle  of  Worship  Street,  nor  did  I  see 
him  again  this  day,  although,  after  hurriedly  cret- 
ting  my  letters  (for  the  starting  hour  of  the  boat 
had  now  drawn  near),  I  followed  where  he  had 
gone  down  Court  Street,  and  his  cosmopolitan 
figure  would  have  been  easy  to  descry  at  any  dis- 
tance along  that  scantily  peopled  pavement.  He 
had  evidently  found  the  bank  and  was  gettino-  his 
money.  '^         t?      -^ 

Oavid  of  the  yellow  hair  and  his  lim])id-looking 
bnde  were  on  the  horrible  little  excursion  boat, 
wa  ching  for  me  and  keeping  with  some  difficulty 
a  chair  next  themselves  that  I  might  not  have  to 
stand  up  all  the  way;  and,  as  I  came  aboard,  the 
bride  calcd  out  to  me  her  relief,  she  had  ip.ade 
sure  that  1  would  be  late. 

"  David  said  you  wouldn't,"  she  announced  in 
her  clear  up-country  accent  across  the  parasols  and 
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heads  of  huddled  tourists,  "but  I  told  him  a  gen- 
tleman  that's  late  to  three  meals  aivry  dav  like  as 
not  would  forget  boats  can't  be  kept  hut  in  the 
kitchen  for  you." 

T  took  my  place  in  the  chair  beside  her  as  has- 
tily as  possible,  for  there  is  nothing  that  I  so  much 
dihlike  as  being  made  conspicuous  for  any  reason 
whatever;  and  my  thanks  to  her  were,  I  fear  less 
gracious  in  their  manner  than  should  have  been 
the  case.  Nor  did  she  f^nd  me,  I  must  suppose 
as  companionable  during  this  excursion  —  diirine 
the  first  part  of  it,  at  any  rate -as  a  limpid-look- 
ing bride,  who  has  kept  at  some  pains  a  seat  be- 
side her  for  a  single  gentleman,  has  the  right  to 
expect;  the  brief  hours  of  this  mornincr  had  fed 
my  preoccupation  too  richly,  and  I  must  often 
have  fallen  silent. 

The    horrible   little    tug,  or    ferry,  or    wherry 
or  whatever  its  contemptible  inconvJnience  makes 
It    fitting    that    this  unclean   and  snail-like    craft 
should  be  styled,  cast    off  and  began  to  lumber 
a  ong  the  edges  of  the  town  with  iis  dense  cargo 
ot  liats  and  parasols  and  lunch  parcels.     We  were 
a  most  extraordinary  litter  of  man  and  womankind. 
1  here  was  the  severe  New  England  type,  improv- 
ing  each  shining  hour,  and  doing  it  in  bleak  cos- 
tume and  with  a  thoroughly  northeast  expression- 
there  were   pink  sunbonnets  from  (1   should  im- 
agine) Spartanburg,  or  Charlotte,  or  Greenville- 
there  were  masculine  boots  which   yet  bore   in- 
crusted  upon  their  heels  the  red  mud  of  Aiken  or 
ot  Camden;  there  was  one  fat,  jewelled  exhalation 
who  spoke  of  Palm  Beach  with  the  true  stockyard 
twang,  and  looked  as  if  she  swallowed  a  million 
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every  morning  for  breakfast,  and  God  knows  how 

onl>  detestable  specimen  among  us;  sunbonnets 
b.n.t.,_and  even  ungenial  Nc^  England  proved  on 
acquamtance  kuKhy,  simple,  enterprising  Am.  i- 
cans;  yet  who  knows  if  sunbonnets  and  bo^^tsand 
all  of  us  wouldn  t  have  become  just  as  detestable 
had  we  but  been  as  she  was,  swollen  a,id  puffv 
with  the  acute  indigestion  of  sudden  v  ,.a]th  '  ' 
1  his    reflection   made   me    charitab...   which    I 

!''?.'   '!^^  f°  ^'-^^"^  ^  imparted  it  to  the  bride 
My!      she  said.      And   I   really  don't    know 
what  that  meant. 

Hut  presently  I  understood  well  wW  peoplo 
endured  the  discomfort  of  this  jour,  .y.  Ifor^o 
the  cinders  which  now  and  then  howered  ui)on 
us,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  an-,  the  crowd  xl 
chairs;  I  forgot  the  boat  and  myself,  i,.  looking 
at  the  passing  shores.     Our  course  took  us  round 

s^.ro?H       .  >"  '^-'^T  •'^^^^■^-    ^^^'^  ^'^'"'^  ^^l^ite  town 
spread  out  its  width  and  length  b.neath  a  blue 
sky  softer  than  the  tenderest  dream  ;    the  white 
steeples    shone    through    the    enveloping    bricrht- 
ness,  taking  to  each  other,  and  to  the  distant  rSofs 
uh  l!    H      ?"•'  ;\"^^ccssive  and  changing  relations, 
while  the  dwindling  mass  of  street"  and  edifices 
fo  lowed  more  slowly  the  veering  of  the  steeples 
folded  upon  Itself  and  refolded,  opened  into  new 
shapes  and  closed  again,  dwindling   always,  and 
always  white  and   beautiful;    and    as    the^ai^off 
vision  of  It  held  the  eye,  the  few  masts  aloncr  the 
wharves  grew  thin  and  went  out  into  invisibility, 
he  spires  became  as  masts,  the  distant  drawbridge 
thiough  which  we  had  passed  sank  down  into  a 
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mere  strctchin.cr  line,  and  shining  Kings  Port  was 
dissMlved  in  the  blue  of  water  and  of  an-. 

Tlv  curving  and   thr  narrowing   of    the   river 
took  It  at  last  from  view  ;  and  after  it  disappeared 
the  spindling  chnnneys  and  their  smoke,  which 
were  aloi:g  the  bai^k  above  th."  town  and   bridge 
leaving    us   to   progress   throuoh    the   solitude\;f 
marsh  and  wood  and  shore.  The  green  levels  of  stiff 
salt  grass  closed  in  upon  the  breadth  of  water  and 
we  wound  among  them,  looking  across  their  silence 
t     the  deeper  silence  of  the  woods  that  bordered 
them,  the  brooding  woods,  the  pines  and  the  live- 
oaks,  misty  with  the  motionless  hanging  moss  and 
misty  also  in  that  Southern  air  that  deepeni^d  when 
it  came  among  their  trunks  to  a  caressincr,  myste- 
rious, purple  veil.     Every  line  of  this  la'idscane, 
the  straight  forest  top,  the  feathery  breaks  in'  it 
o.  taller  trees,  the  curving  marsh,  everv  line  and 
every  hue  and  every  sound  inscrutably  spoke  sad- 
ness.    I  heard  a  mocking-bird  once  in  some  blos- 
soming wild  fruit  tree  that  we  graduallv  reached 
and  ieft  gradually  behind;    and  more  than  once 
1  saw  other  blossoms,  and  the  yellow  of  the  trail- 
mg  jessamine;  but  the  bird  could  not    sing  the 
silence  away,  and  spring  with  all   her  abundance 
could  not  hide  this  spiritual  autumn. 

Dreams,  a  land  of  dreams,  where  even  the  high 
noon  itself  was  dreamy;  a  melting  together  of 
earth  and  air  and  water  in  one  eternal  gentleness 
of  reyrry  !  Whence  came  the  melanch<)ly  of  this? 
1  l^^^f^cn  woods  as  solitar)-  and  streams  as  silent, 
1  had  felt  nature  breathing  upon  me  a  greater  awe  ; 
but  never  before  such  penetrating  and  quiet  sad- 
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and  their  hushed  forests,  and  that  it  does  not  come 
from  any  memory  of  human  liopes  and  disasters 
but  from  the  elements  themselves. 

So  did  we  move  onward,  passing  in  due  time 
another  bridge  and  a  few  dwellings  and  some 
excavations,  until  the  river  grew  quite  narrow,  and 
there  ahead  was  the  landing  at  Live  Oaks,  with 
negroes  idly  watching  for  us,  and  a  launch  beside 
the  bank,  and  Charley  and  Hortense  Rieppe  about 
to  step  into  it.  Another  man  stood  up  in  the  launch 
and  talked  to  them  where  they  were  on  the  land- 
ing platform,  and  pointed  down  the  river  as  we 
approached;  but  evidently  he  did  not  point  at  us. 
I  looked  hastily  to  see  what  he  was  indicating  to 
them,  but  I  could  see  nothing  save  the  soliTary 
river  winding  away  between  the  empty  woods  and 
marshes. 

So  this  was  Hortense  Rieppe!  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  she  had  caused  young  John  to  lose  his 
heart,  or.  at  any  rate,  his  head  and  his  senses ;  nor 
was  It  wonderful  that- Charlev.  with  his  little  bulcr- 
ing  eyes,  should  take  her  in'his  launch  whenever 
she  would  go;  tiie  wonderful  thing  was  that  John, 
at  his  age  and  with  his  nature,  should  have  got 
over  it  —  if  he  had  got  over  it  !  I  felt  it  tingling 
m  me  ;  any  man  would.     Steel  vasp  indeed  ! 

She  was  slender,  and  oli,  hew  well  dressed! 
She  watched  the  passengers  get  off  the  boat,  and 
I  could  not  tell  you  from  that  first  sight  of  her 
what  her  face  was  like,  but  only  her  ha'ir,  the  sun- 
burnt amber  of  its  masses  making  one  think  of 
Tokay  or  Chateau-Yquem.  She' was  watching 
me,  I  felt,  and  then  saw  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
near  she  spoke  to  m.e  without  moving,  keeping 
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perfect  case  and  rrnco      /    ^         ,  ""*  '"-■"'  ""h 

fcn,ale  eye  could  ^;avx^deec^e:u„l  Jo, '''''"'  'T  '^ 
escape.  uciLcicci  any  toboggan  fiic- 

Such  «-,.^^  K-''<'eM..  are  so  beaiieiful," 

p-p:::^;  rr„t',fj;:  ;:j^^td''r:r^''\-r 

i  liopcd  I  uas  not  ton  I       /       i    •    ."^'^^■''^'^'d  that 

■f  -.'  'are  to  vis,°\!r:;   °r-;f^"  ;p-f-tio„. 

J^lie  turned  her  head  sli,.htK  To  ?     1  r,     , 

neot,sr?n°t,;el:H7srH"S  '°  '^'^l  ^™"'- 
speeches  consum.na  ^.  ,„  f,      '"  '"-'  ^""chsafed  - 

her  bci^innl  he'  "i  '^■^■"  "'•-"  ^ad  nitr.cssed 
""d  won,cn,  Hrose  who  could"?" '"f'''^  "''">■  '"^" 
tlmse  who  could „o„?w  ,  °\"^  '°  ''"  ■'•"d 
she  had  temXd  and  d  sellcdt'''-"  T''  '^<^"' 
perfe  ,  -nstrument  ?n  .,  T  '"-■''  '"solence  to  a 

her  greate      Sf  tal  o  l'^'  °'  '"  '^'"'^'^-     ^"d  of 

howfouid  sh^t,;'^:,--;'"  :^  ^^fy  ->-«_ 

nence?     She  kn.m-  tK,7"  *'^"","f'^  evident  cxpe- 

that  her  verges   If  sen^        t""'  ""  *'^fi".-"ion 

their  Perfun,c  1" 'Lf       J™'  h^  Zrt"T  "" 
'ng  where  she  shv,.J  ?  T  ™°^'^^  ""d  stay- 

wine  was  a  eeble  .^^Vrr  '""''^"''^  "''"^  "-h'-^h 
"  Kh        '^'^'-"<-  -apor  tor  a  man  to  iret  drnnl-  r^„ 
blowers  are  always  so  deliglufur  "' 
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'•  None  but  a  female  eye  could  have  delected  an^•  tVm 

c  aeiectea  an>  toooggan  lire-escape' 
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That  was  her  third  speech,  pronounred  just 
like  the  others,  in  a  low.  dear  voice  — simpiir-y 
arnyed  at  by  much  well-p  actised  complexity. 
And  she  still  looked  at  Chauey. 

Charley  now  responded  m  his  little  banker 
accent  "  It  is  a  mairnificent  collection."  'I'liis 
he  said  looking  at  me,  and  moving  a  highly 
polrshed  finger-nail  alonga  ver)-  slender  mustache 
Ihe  eyes  of  llortense  now  f,.r  a  moment 
glanced  at  the  mixed  company  of  boat-passen- 
gers, who  were  beginning  to  be  led  off  in  pil-rim 
groups  by  the  ajjpcinted  guides. 

"We  wu-e  warned   it   would  be  too  crowded" 
she  remarked. 

Charley  was  looking  at  her  foot.     I  can't  say 
whether  or  not  the  two  light  taps  that  the  foot 
now  gave  upon  the  floor  of  the  landing  brou^^ht 
out  for  me  a  certain  impatience  which   I  micdit 
otherwise  have  missed  in  those  last  words  of  h?rs 
l^rom  Charley  it  brought  out.  I  feel  quite  sure,  the 
speech  which  (in  some  form)  she  had  been  expcct-^ 
ing  from  him  as  her  confederate  in  this  unwelcome 
and  inopportune  interview  with    me,  and  which 
his  less  highly  schooled  perceptions  had  not  sug- 
gested to  him  until  prompted  by  her 
,    "  I  should  have  been  very  glad   to  include  you 
in  our  launch  party  if    I  had    known    you  x4re 
coming  here  to-day,"  lied  little  Charley 

"Thank  you  so  much!"  I  murmured;  and  I 
fancy  that  after  this  Hortense  hated  me  worse 
than  ever.  Well,  why  should  I  play  her  game  ? 
If  anybody  had  any  claim  upon  me,  was  it  she  ? 
1  would  get  as  much  diversion  as  I  could  from  this 
encounter. 
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Hortcnse  had  looked  at  Charley  when  she  spoke 
for  my  benefit,  and  it  now  pleased  me  very  much 
to  look  at  him  when  I  spoke  for  hers. 

"  I  could  alm(»t  give  up  the  gardens  for  the  sake 
of  returning  with  yc   1,"  I  said  to  him. 

This  was  most  .,jccessful  in  producing  a  per- 
ceptible silence  before  Hortense  said,"  Do  come." 

I  wanted  to  say  to  her,  "  You  are  quite  splendid 
—  as  splendid  as  you  look,  through  and  throug'h  ! 
yo7{  wouldn't  have  run  away  from  any  battle  of 
Chattan(joga!  "  But  what  I  did  say  was,  "These 
flowers  here  will  fade,  but  may  I  not  hope  to  see 
you  again  in  Kings  Port?" 

She  was  looking  at  me  with  eyes  half  closed  ; 
half  closed  for  the  sake  of  insolence  —  and  better 
observation;  when  eyes  like  that  take  on  drowsi- 
ness, you  will  be  wise  to  leave  all  your  secrets 
behind  you,  locked  up  in  the  bank,'or  else  toss 
them  right  down  on  the  o])en  table.  Well,  I 
tossed  mine  down,  thereto  precipitated  by  a  warn- 
ing from  the  stranger  in  the  launch :  — 

"  We  shall  need  all  the  tide  we  can  get." 

"  I'm  sure  you'd  be  glad  to  know,"  1  then  said 
immediately  (to  Charley,  of  course),  "that  Miss 
La  Heu,  whose  dog  you  killed,  is  back  at  her 
work  as  usual  this  morning." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Charley.  "  If  there 
could  be  any  chance  for  me  to  replace  —  " 

"Miss  La  Heu  is  her  name.'*"  inquired  Hor- 
tense. "I  did  not  catch  it  vcsterday.  She  works, 
you  say : 

"  At  the  Woman's  Exchange.  She  bakes  cakes 
for  weddings  —  among  her  other  activities." 

"So  interesting  !"  said   Hortense;  and  bowing 
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to  me,  she_ allowed  the  spellbound  Charley  to  help 
her  down  mto  the  launch.  ^ 

liach  step  of  the  few  that  she  had  to  take  was 
upon  unsteady  footing,  and  each  was  taken  with 
slow  security  and  grace,  and  with  a  mastery  of 
her  skn-ts  so  complete  that  thev  seemed  to  do  it 
of  themselves,  falling  and  folding  in  the  soft,  deli- 
cate curves  of  discretion. 

For  the  sake  of  not  seeming  too  curious  about 
his  parcy,  1  turned  from  watching  it  before  the 
launch  had  begun  to  move,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately hidden  from  me  by  the  bank,  so  that  I  did 
not  sec  It  get  away.     As  I  c-ossed  an  open  space 
toward  the  gardens  I  found  m^•scif  far  behind  the 
other  pilgrims,  whose  wandering  bands  I  could 
half  discern  among  winding  walks  and  borderincr 
bushes.     I  was  soon  taken  imo  somewhat  reprf- 
mand.ng  charge  by  an   admirable,   if    important 
negro,  who  sighted  me  from  a  door  beneath   the 
porch  of  the  house,  and  advanced  upon  me  speed- 
ily.    I^rom  hmi  I  learned  at  once  the  rule  of  the 
place,  that    strangers  were    not    allowed    to    "  eo 
loose,     as  he  expressed  it;   and   recognizing  the 
perfect  propriety  of  this  restriction.  I  was  humble 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  myself  right  with 
him   bN    quite  ample  purchases   of  the   beautiful 
flowers    hat  he  had  for  sale ;  some  of  these  wou  d 
be  excellent  for  the  up-country  bride,  who  certainly 
ought  to  have  rej^entance  from  me  in  some  form 
tor  my  silence  as  we  had  come  up  the  river-  the 

scenery  had  caused  me  most  ungallantiv  to  for<>-et 
her.  '^  '        ''"&«-»■ 

My  rule-breaking  turned  out  all  to  my  advan- 
tage.     Ihe  admirable  and  important  negro  was 
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SO  pacified  by  my  liberal  amends  that  he  not  only 
placed  the  flowers  which  I  had  b'>ught  in  a  bucket 
of  water  to  wait  in  freshness  until  my  tour  of  the 
gardens  should  be  finished  and  the  moment  for 
me  to  return  upon  the  boat  should  arrive,  but  he 
also  honored  me  with  his  own  special  company; 
and  instead  of  depositing  me  in  one  of  the  groups 
of  other  travellers,  he  took  me  to  see  the'sights 
alone,  as  if  I  were  somebody  too  distinguished  to 
receive  my  impressions  with    the  comnion   herd. 
Thus   I   was  able  to  linger  here  and  there,  and 
even  to  return  to  certain  points  for  another  look. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  azaleas  at 
Live  Oaks.     You  will  understand  me  quite  well, 
I  am  sur  ,  when  I  say  that  I  had  heard  the  peo- 
j)le  at  Mrs.  Trevise's  house  talk  so  much  about 
them,  and   praise   them    so   su])erlatively,   that    I 
\yas  not   prepared  for  much :    my  experience    of 
life  had  already  included  quite  a  num.ber  of  aza- 
leas.    Moreover,  my  meeting  with  Horiense  and 
Charley   had    taken    me   far   away  from    flowers. 
But  when  that  marvellous  place  burst  upon  me, 
I  forgot   Hortense.     I   have  seen  gardens,  many 
gardens,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy;   I  have 
seen  what  can  be  done  in  great  hothou'--es,  and 
on  great  terraces;  what  can  be  done  under  a  roof, 
and  what  can  be  done  in  the  open  air  with  the  aid 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  and  ornamental  land 
and_ water;  but  no  horticulture  that   I  have  seen 
devised  by  mortal  man  approaches  the  unearthly 
enchantment  of    the   azaleas    at    Live  Oaks.     It 
was  not   like  seeing  flowers  at  all  ;    it  was  as  if 
there,  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  and  mvstic  wood, 
in  the  gray  gloom  of  those  trees  veiled  and  mufifled 
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in  their  lonjr  webs  and  sis-eins  of  hant,rinir  pioss 
a  great,  magic  flame  of  rose  and  red  \and  white 
burned  steadily.  You  looked  to  see  it  vanish- 
you  could  not  imagine  such  a  thing  would  stay.' 
All  Idea  of  individual  petals  or  species  was  swept 
away  in  this  glou-ing  maze  of  splendor,  this  trans- 
parent labyrinth  of  rose  and  red  and  white,  throuirh 
which  you  looked  beyond,  into  the  gray  gloom  of 
the  hanging  moss  and  the  depths  of  the  wild  forest 
trees. 

I  turned  back  as  often  as  I  could,  and  to  the 
last  I  caught  glimpses  of  it,  burning,  glou-ing,  and 
shining  like  some  miracle,  some  rainbow  exorcism 
with  Its  flooding  fumes  of  orange-rose  and  red 
and  white  merging  magically,  h  was  not  until  I 
reached  the  anding,  and  made  mv  way  on  board 
again,  that  Hortense  returned  to  my  thoughts, 
^he  hadn  t  come  to  see  the  miracle;  not  she'  I 
knew  that  better  than  ever.  And  who  was  the 
other  man  m  the  launch  ? 

"Wasn't  it  perfectly  elegant!"  exclaimed  the 
up-country  bride.  And  upon  mv  assenting,  she 
made  a  further  declaration  to  David-  "  It"s  just 
aivry  bit  as  good  as  the  Isle  of  Champagne." 

1  his  I  discovered  to  be  a  comic  opera,  mounted 
with  spendthrift  brilliance,  which  David  had  taken 
her  to  see  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  just  before  thev 
were  married.  ^ 

As  we  made  our  wav  down  the  bendin<>-  river 
she  continued  to  make  nianv  observations^o  me 
in  that  up-country  accent  of  hers,  which  is  a 
tashion  of  speech  that  may  be  said  to  dither  as 
widel)  from  the  speech  of  the  lou-countrv  as 
cotton  ditters  from   rice.     I  began   to   fear    that, 
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in  spite  of  my  truly  [rood  intentions,  I  was  again 
iiiihnir  to  l)e  as  '-attentive"  as  the  oecasion^'de- 
manded;  and  so  I  presented  hcv  wiili  niv  floral 
tribute.  -^ 

She  was  immediat'lv  arch.  "  I'd  surely  be 
deiirivini;  .sYw.'body !  "  and  on  this  I  got  U,  the 
full  her  limjjid  look. 

I  assured  her  that  this  would  not  be  so,  and 
ponited  to  the  other  flower.^  1  had. 

Accordingly,  after  a  little  more  archness,  she 
took  them,  as  she  had,  of  course,  fully  meant  to 
do  from  the  fir.st ;  she  also  took  a  woman's  re- 
venge. "  ril  not  be  any  more  lonesome  going 
down  than  I  was  coming  up,"  she  said.  "  David  s 
enough."  _  And  this  led  me  definitely  to  conclude 
that  David  had  secured  a  helpmate  who  could 
take  care  of  herself,  in  spite  of  the  limpiditv  of 
her  eyes. 

A  steel  was])  ?    Again  that  misleading  description 
of  Mrs.  W  eguelin  St.  Michael's,  to  which,  since  my 
early  days  m  Kings  Port,  my  imagination  may  be 
said  to  have  been  harnessed,  came  back  into  my 
mind.    I  turned  its  injustice  over  and  over  beneath 
the  light  which  the  total  Hortense  now  shed  upon  it 
—  or  rather,  not  the  total  Hortense,  but  mv  whole 
impression  of  her,  as  far  as   I   had   got ;   J   got  a 
good  deal  further  before  we  had  finished.     To  the 
slow,  soft  accom])animent  of    these  gliding  river 
shores,  where  all   the  shadows  had  changed  since 
morning,  so  that  new  loveliness  stood  revealed  at 
every  turn,  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon  this  ])erfected 
specimen  of    the  latest    American    moment  — so 
late  that  she  contained  nothing  of  the  past,  and  a 
great  deal  of  to-morrow.     I  basked  myself  in  the 
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memop^  of  her  achieved  beauty,  her  acliievecl  dress 

l^oy  will  prescniy  tur^^wfth   r  lit f  ■■^"'^■'■'^■'^" 

I  tl'ought,  in  the  spirit  of  its  e"erc  in     Jr '''''>"'• 

"■ ,     auu    man    nas   a hvn\'s  hpcn    tM^   <■     r       • 
woman  for  that -uhethe.-fh'  ""  ^'^'^""'^ 

but  Hortense  the   v  rid     i  '^"gels  do  or  not; 

people  who  couM  rt^  n,:^/,^::^^-V^f'; 
have  to  sav  is  fh-if  if  fi  ,  ^   '  '^"^  ''^'^  ^ 

s.ons    ..ry„u.chtobo.;WTVr,!-7aT1it 
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Then,  what  was  her  feeh'ng  about  John  Mayrant  ? 
As  Beveily  had  said,  what  could  ^he  want  him 
for  ?  He  iiadn't  a  thint;  that  she  \akied  or  needed. 
Mis^  old-time  notions  of  decency,  the  clean  sim- 
plicity of  hi,>  make,  hisoood  Southern  poNition,  and 
his  collection  of  nice  old  relatives  —  what  did  these 
assets  look  like  from  an  automobile,  or  on  board 
the  launch  of  a  modern  steam  yacht?  And 
\vouldn't  it  be  annisint;  if  lohn  should  _t;row  need- 
lessly jealous,  and  have  a  "difficulty"  with  Char- 
It-' >' •'^ —  not  a  mere  tlingint;  of  torn  ])aper  money 
in  the  banker's  face,  but  some  nioi-e  decided 
])unishment  for  the  banker's  j^resumint^  to  rest 
his  predatory  eyes  upon  John's  afhancecflady. 

I  stared  at  the  now  broadening  river,  where  the 
reappearance  of  the  bridge,  and  of  Kings  Port, 
and  the  nearer  chimneys  jjouring  out  their  smoke 
a  few  miles  abo\e   the   town,  betokened  that  our 


excursion    was    drawing    to    its   end.      And    then 


from  the  chimney's  neighborhood,  from  the  water- 
side where  their  factories  stood,  there  shot  out  into 
the  smoothness  of  the  stream  a  launch.  It  crossed 
into  our  course  aliead  of  us,  ]:)!-eceded  us  quickly, 
growing  soon  into  a  dot,  went  through  the  bridge, 
and  so  was  seen  no  longer;  and  its  occupants 
must  have  reached  town  a  good  half  hour  before 
we  did.  And  now,  suddenly,  I  was  stunned  with 
a  great  discovery.  The  bride'.s  voice  sounded  in 
my  ear.  "Well.  I'll  always  sav  vou're  a  prophet, 
anyhow !  " 

I  looked  at  her,  dull  and  dazed  by  the  internal 
commotion  the  discovery  had  raised  in  me. 

"You  said  we  wouldn't  get  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  we  didn't,"  said  the  bride. 
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I  pointed  to  the  chimneys.      "Are  those    the 
phosphate  works?  " 

"  Va;.^.      Didn't  you  know?" 

"  The  V-C  phosphate  works  ?  " 

''Why,  yais  Haven't  you  been  to  see  them 
yet?  Mc  (Hight  to,  oughtn't  he,  David?  'Spe- 
cMally  now  they've  found  those  deposits  up  the  river 
were  just  as  rich  as  thev  hoped,  after  all  " 

"  W  h...se^  Mr.  Mayrant's?  "  1  asked  with  such 
sharpness  that  the  i^ride  was  surprised. 

David  hachi't  attended  to  the  name  It  was 
some  trust  estate,  he  thought ;  Regent  Tom  or 
some  such  thing. 

"And  they  thought  it  was  no  good,"  said  the 
bride.  "And  it's  aivry  bit  as  good\as  the  Coosaw 
used  to  be.      Better  than  Morida  or  Tennessee  " 

My  eyes  instinctively  turned  to  wliere  they  had 
last  seen  the  launch  ;  of  course  it  wasn't  there  any 
more.      Then  1  sj)oke  to  David. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  phosphate  bed  looks 
like  ?     Can  one  see  it  ?  " 

"  This  kind  you  can,"  he  answered.  "  Hut  it's 
not  worth  your  trouble.     Just  a  kind   of  a  square 

.  S  ^"^'in    '^^  ""^""^  ^^'^'  '"''■^•'  ^■"  y^'"  -^tnl^e  the 
stutt.      U  hat  you  want  to  see  is  the  works  " 

No,  I  didn't  want  to  see  even  the  works-  they 
smelt  atrociously,  and  I  do  not  care  for  vat's  and 
acids,  and  processes:  and  besides,  had  I  not'seen 
enough  My  eyes  went  down  the  river  ajrain 
where  that  launch  had  gone;  and  I  wondered 
:t  the  wedding-cake  would  be  postponed  any 
more.  ^ 

Regent  Tom?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure!  John 
Mayrant  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  house  where 
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'Y'  I^'-^d  lived  ;  he  liad  been  John  s  uncle.  So  the 
okl  gen  leman  had  left  his  estate  in  trust  !  And 
"-V  -  I  ut  certainly  llortense  would  have  won 
tile  battle  ot  Chattanooira  ! 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  about  all  this,"  I  told  mvself 
caut.ous^.^  Hut  there  are  times  when  cautUin'. 
ones  self  is  qmte  as  useiess  as  if  somebodv  else 
had  caut.oned  one;    rny   reason   leaped    with   the 

a,    d.yofn.tumon;    1  merdy  sat  and   looked  on 

at  uhat  I    was  doing.      All  sortsof  oddsand  ends 

vords  I    hadn  t   understood,  looks  and  silences   I 

hadn  t  niterpreted.  little  signs  that    I  had  thought 

othmg  of   at    first,   but   which    I   had    gradually 
through  the.r  multipbcity.  come  to  knmv  n"cau 

oZr  n^"^'  f     '''''  i^'"^"^  ^^^'^-  fi^^^'d  ■■"to  each 
o  her  now  fel    together  and  made  a  clear  pattern 
of  the  truth,  without  a  crack  in  it  -  Mortei^'e  haS 
never  beheved  in  that  story  about  the  plos^hat^ 
having  failed -'-pmched  out,"  as  they  say  of  ore 
deposits.      There  she  had  stood  between   her  rwo 
suitors,  between  her  affianced  John  and  the  bes  ec^ 
ing  Charley,  and  before  she  would  be  off  with  tfe 
old  love  and  on  with  the  new,  she  must  personal  y 
ook  into  those  phosphates.     Therefori  she  ha^ 
been  obliged  to  have  a  sick  father  and  postpone 
-"n';  k^f  '7"'  ^'^-^\^^--' because  hi.- aS 
Charliv      i;V  '  "^cessityof  making  certain  of 
Charity-    ad  preyented  her  from  coming  sooner 
to   Kings   Port.     And    having  now  com?  hither 
and  havmg  beheld  her  Northeni  and  her  .4n  thern 
overs  side    by  side  -  had  the  comparison  don" 
some  hing  to  her  highly  controlled  heart?     Was 

hit  welM^l""^ V"''^''"'?  ""^•""^^'"  ^'"b^^ties  with 
that  uell-balanced  organ  .^     But  what  an  outrage 
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1  ad  been  perpetrated  upon  John  !  At  that  .nv 
deduc  H.ns  sta,i;<.,.red  in  their  rapid  course.  I  low 
could  his  aunts -but  then  it  had  onlv  been  one 
o  he,n  AI.ss  Josephine  had  never  approve.!  " 
M.S.  Lh/.as  course;  it  was  of  that  that  Mrs 
e.uuehn   St    M.chael    had    so  emphaticallv    re- 

a  Ut^f  U    '"F"^'  ■"  '-yP'---^ce  when   we 
a     foiled  together  upon  Hioh  Walk,  and  tho.e 
tu      lad.es    had    talked    oracles    in   mv   presence. 
V\  ell,  they  were  oracles  no  longer  ' 

When  the  boat  brou,<rht  us  back  to  the  wharf 
the.-e  we.-e  the  rest  of  my  flowers  unbestowed  and 
upon  whom  should  I  bestow  them  ?  I  thoug 
fi..st  of  Lhza  La  Meu,  but  she  wouldn't  be  at  U.e 
t  xchange  so  late  as  this.  Then  it  seemed  well 
to  carry  them  to  Mrs.  Weguelin.  Something, 
however,  prompted  me  to  pass  her  door,  a.id  con^ 
tmue  vaguely  walking  on  until  I  came  to  the 
house    whe.-e    M.ss    Josephine    and    Miss     Eliza 

mitted.'  "    ^    ''''^   '^'^    ^^'"    ^-^"^    -'-^^   ^d- 

nn  J'''•V^.'T  '^"?^  ^'  ^  ^''^^  ^^'^'"  ^^'^^  fi'-st,  the 
one  with  her  embroidery,  and  the  other  on  the 
further  side  of  a  table,  whereon  lay  an  open  letter 
which  in  a  few  moments  I  knew  must  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  discussion  which  they  finished 
even  as  I  came  forward. 

Th7/  ''^'''  .°r  ^^'  prolonging  an  honest  mistake." 
Ihat  was  Miss  tJiza. 

"And  it  has  merely  resulted  in  clinching  what 
you  meant  ,t  to  finish."  That  was  Miss  fose- 
phinc.  - 

fhi  /l"^  "'^'  ^"^"^7^  "P°"  ^^^  t^b'^'  '-^"d  ^^^^'  that 
the  letter  was  m  John  Mayrant  s  hand.     Of  course 
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I  avoided  looking  at  it  a.oain  ;  but  what  had  he 
written,  and  why  had  he  written  ^  1  lis  daily  .tens 
turned  to  th.s  house -unless  Miss  Josephi!.c  hid 
oanisiK-d  him  ai^ain. 

The  lach'es  accepted  my  otYerincr  with  i^racious 
express.ons,  and  while  I  told  them  of  mvvisit  to 
Mve  Uaks,  and  poured  out  my  enthusiasm,  the 
servant  was  sent  for  and  brought  water  and  two 
beautiful  old  ch.na  bowls,  in  which  Mi..  |.-Ii,, 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  flowers  with  her  deli^ 
cate  wh.te  hands.  She  made  them  look  ex- 
quisite   with    an    old    lady's    art,  and    this    little 

subjecN'"''    ''""'  ""   ''  ''"   ^""^^''^   ^'^   indifferent 
Hut  the  atmosphere  of  that  room   was  charged 
w,  h  the  subject  of  which  we  did  not  speak.     The 
letter  lay  on  the  table ;  and  even  as  I  stru<r.ded  to 
^stajn  ^..hte  conversation,  1  began  to  know  what 
^vas    in  ,t,  though    I   never  looked  at    it  again-  it 
^spoke  out  as  clearly  to  me  as  the  launch  had  done. 
1   had   thought,  when  1    first   entered,  to   tell  the 
ladies  something  of  my  meeting  with   Hortense 
K leppe  ;      can  only  say  that  I  fo^und  thisimpossi 
bk      Neither  of    hem  referred  to  her,  or  to  John 
or  to  anything  that   approached    what  we    ueie 

;Lm  ';r^i^  =  ^"-  "^^  ^^  ^'^  ^°  ^^'^^-i^j  ^^ve 

assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  liberty  ;  and  in  con- 

iXTall  '^'' ■'''''  ''  things, 'constraint  sat 
sma  IL  '^'^r'"'^  '?"■'"•  '"^  '^  pervading  our 
small-  alk  with  discomfort  that  1  made  my  v^sit  a 
veiy  short  one.     Of  course  they  were  civ^l  about 

soon  '".  iT'"'  "r'  "^^^Sed  me  not  to  go  so 
^oon  ,  but  I  knew  better.  And  even  as  I  was 
getting  my  hat  and  gloves  in  the  hall  I  could  tell 
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by  thc-ir  unw^  i.at   tlu  d  rciunird   to  the  sub- 

ject of  that  k'ttrr.  Hill  in  truth  tluv  had  ncwr 
left  it  ;  as  the  front  door  shut  behind  nie  I  fdt  as 
il  ihey  had  read  it  aloud  to  inc. 
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vvwu    in^     Dclttic   or    Cnittannrxrn  IT) 

from   which  parent  thnf  i  '^         I  know  not 

evcrythi.io-  that  ChaH  ,  ^  '    ^?  ''">'  ^'"''^^'^^^  "-^ 

and  borrou  an  e\n^rU        ,"    ,^"",''"">'^  "^'-^^^ 
hi-  launch  in  wMh  '''osphate  line;  <,„ 

l>im  u,;         ,.  "  r';,;?  I'°P.  "";  "P-t  an:l  take 

couragement,  of  contemptuous  ^0':'^      '" 

would   uL   him   oM  i' %fA '",°ef\  "•''^■"r''  ^'3^ 
-"O'clock  to  ,°;^^--j^-l'--™;nm^^y 
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on  Ills  \yay  up  the  river  to  the  phosphate  dig- 
gings !  The  very  audacity  of  such  unscrupulouV 
ness  commanded  my  re>pect :  successful  dishonor 
generally  wins  louder  api)lau>e  than  succe.Nsful 
vn-tue.  But  to  be  married  to  her!  Oh  !  not  r 
worlds!  Charley  might  meet  such  emergen  :y, 
but  poor  John,  never! 

I  nearly  walked  into  Mrs.  Weguelin  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  taking  their  customary  air  slowly  in 
South    Flare.  ' 

"  But  why  a  steel  wasj)  ?  "  I  saic'  at  once  to  Mrs. 
W'eguehn.      It  was  a  more  familiar  wa\-  of  be-dn- 
nmg  with    the   little,  dignified    ladv   than   wcruld 
have    been  at  all   possible,  or  suitable,  if  we  had 
not  had   that   little  joke  about   the  /)/a;/(>  suobile 
between   us.      As  it  was,  she   was  not  wholly  dis- 
pleased.    These    Kings    Port  old    ladies    grew,    I 
suspect,  very  slowly  'and    guardedly   accu.stom'ed 
to    any  outsider;     they  allowed    them.selves  very 
seldom  to  suffer  any  form  of  abruiJtness  from  him, 
or  from  any  one,  for  that  matter.      But,  once  they 
were   reassured  as  to  him,  then  they  might  some- 
tunes    allow    the    privileged     person    certain    de- 
jxirtures    from     their     own    rule    of    deportment, 
because   his   conventions   were   recognized    to   be 
different    from    theirs.      Moreover,    in    reminding 
Mrs.  Weguelin  of  the  steel    wa.sj),  I    had  put   my 
abruptness   in   "quotations,"  so  to  speak.   i;y  the 
tone   I  gave  it,  just  as  people  who  are  particular 
m  speech  can  often  interpolate  a  word  of  current 
slang  elegantly  by  means  of  the  shade  of  emphasis 
which  they  lay  upon  it. 

So   Mrs.  Weguelin  smiled   and    her  dark  eyes 
danced  a  little.    '•  You  remember  I  said  that,  then  .^  " 
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"  I  remember  everything  that  you  ^  n"cl  " 
"How  much  have  you\seen  of  the  creature  ?  " 
demanded    Mrs.  Gregory,  with    her    head    pretty 

"  Well,  I'm  seeing  more,  and  more,  and  more 
every  minute.     She's  rather  endless." 

Mrs.  Weguelin  looked  reproachful.    "You  surelv 
cannot  admire  her,  too  ?  "  ^ 

Mrs.  Gregory  hadn't  understood  me  "  Oh  if 
you  really  can  keep  her  away,  you're  welcome''  " 
1  only  meant,"  I  explained  to  the  ladies,  "that 
you  don  t  really  begin  to  see  her  till  you  /uzv,  seen 
her:  it  s  afterward  when  you're  out  of  reach  of 
the  spe  1  And  I  told  them  of  the  interview 
which  I  had  not  been  able  to  tell  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine and  Miss  h:iiza.  "  I  doubt  if  it  lasted  more 
than  tour  minutes."  I  assured  them. 

"  Up  the  river  .^  "  repeated  Mrs.  (ire^rorv 
"  At  the  landing,"  I  repeated.      And  the  ladies 
ronsulted    each    other's    expressions.      iUit    that 
didnt  bother  me  anv  more. 

"And    you  can  admire    her  .^  "   Mrs.  Wecruelin 
persisted.  * 

"May   I   tell   you  exactly,  preciselv .' " 

"  Oh,  do  !  "  they  both  exclaimed.     ' 
.    "  Well    J  think  many  wise  men  would  find  her 
immensely  desirable  —  as  somebody  else's  wife  '  " 

At    this    remark    Mrs.   Weguelin    dropped   her 
eyes,  but  I  knew  they  were  dancing  beneath  their 
Ids      "1  should  not  have  permitted  mvself  to  ^.-v 
that  but  I  am  glad  that  it  h:is  been  said." 

Mrs  Gregory  turned  to  her  cc^mpanion.    "  Shall 
we  call  to-morrow?  " 

"L\)n't    you  feel    it   must   be  done?"  returned 
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Mrs.  Wcguelin,  and  then  she  addressed  me      "Do 
you  know  a  Mr.  Beverly  Rodgers  ?  " 

I  gave  him  a  golden  'recommendation  and  took 
my  leave  of  the  ladies. 

So  they  were  going  to  do  the  handsome  thing- 
they  would  rmg  the  Cornerlys'  bell  ;  they  would 
cross  the  mterloping  threshold,   they  would  rec- 
ognize the  interloping  girl;  and  this  meant  that 
they  had  given  it  up.     It  meant  that   Miss  Eli/a 
had  given  it  up,  too,  had  at  last  abandoned  her 
position  that  the  marriage  would  never  take  place 
And   her  own  act  had  probably  drawn  this  down 
upon  her.     When  the  trustee  of  that  estate  had 
told  her  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  phosphates 
she  had   hailed   it   as  an  escape  for  her  beloved 
John,  and  for  all  of  them,  because  she  made  sure 
that    Hortense    would    never    marry    a    virtually 
penniless    man.      And   when   the  work  went    on, 
and  the  rich  fortune  was   unearthed  after  all,  her 
influence  had  caused  that  revelation  to  be  delaved 
because  she  was  so  confident  that  the  engagement 
would  be  broken.     But  she  had  reckoned  without 
Hortense;    worse    than    that,  she    had    reckoned 
without  John  Mayrant;  in  her  meddling  attempt 
u)  guide  his  affairs  in  the  way  that  she  believed 
would    be  best  for  him,  she  forgot  that  the  bov 
whom  she  had  brought  up  was  no  longer  a  child, 
and  thus  she  unpardonably  ignored   his  rights  as 
a  man.     And  now   Miss  Josephine's   disapproval 
was  vindicated,  and  her  own  casuistrv  was  doubly 
punished.     Miss   Rieppe's  astute   joiirnev   of    in- 
vestigation—for her  purpose  had  evidently  be- 
come suspected   by  some  of   them   beforehand  — 
had  forced   Miss  Eliza  to  disclose  the  truth  about 
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e  phosphates  to  licr  nophevv  before  it  shocld  be 
told  h„„  by  the  Kirl  herself;  and  the  intolerib  e 
pastt.on  of  a,)parent  duplieitv  IJreeip  tated  t«o 
wholly  ,„ev,tablc  aetions  on 'hi  pa  t  t  nd 
bound  hn„self  „,ore  than  ever  to  ni.'rrv  Horten'e 
ad  he  bad  made  a  furious  breaeh  uitb  his  Vu  ,t' 
L-hza.  1  hat  was  what  his  letter  liad  conti  ned 
h.s..n,e  he  had  bani.hed  himself  from  ZtC  'e 

I  u  nd'vd  S>  ""'  '■-"^•^.  S°;"«  '"  do  about  it> 
1  "ondeied  She  was  a  stiff,  if  indiscreet  old  hrlv 
and  ,t  eertaudy  did  not  fall  within  her  v,";"  o   the' 

elZ-r'tTta  f  -'T^-  '"-'r'^-  ^''°"'''  '•'^^-  -h  - 
eiciLis   to  task   m  furious  letters.     But  she  hid 

bee-n  tota  ly  i„  ,be  urong.and  her  fault  waV  "' 

a>able,  because    important    things  had  hannencd 

m  consequence  of  it;  she  mi^dn'repent    he  fau 

Ibin^'s'^u'  T/  ■r'"--^;  '^"'  ^^-  couldn't    top  tie 
;.7=l'.i      ""'''    ''"-■•  "^'^■"'    boncrably   wear    the 
sa  kc  oth,  or  would  she  dishonestiv  shirk  it  inde 
the-  false  issue  of  her  nephews  impro|,er  tone  to  her  > 

i^V^kir,  'az:!:: '''"''-''-  "''i' "'-  -^H-"- 

One  drop  there  was  in  all  this  bitter  bucket 
«h,cb  must  have  tasted  sweet  to  John  He  had 
■csjsned  from  the  Custom  House;  |uno  had  to  it 
"St  this  time,  though  she  hadn't  a  notion  of  the 
leal  reason  for  John's  .act.  This  .ict  had  been 
since   morning,   lost   for  me,  so  to  speak    in  t^e 

huWoofmoreabsorbingevents;anclitno     rise 
to  ;  e     a,o;a,n   ,n  my  mind  .as  a  telling  stroke  in 

P^nti  <  ™f"l'  '1"'""1  '"'*  •^"  '''^  ^'^-'^  '-d  be  n 
hours  V„t,H  ^'y  ''"'■'"S  the  last  tweuty.four 
nours.  Notwithstanding  a  meddlesome  aunt  and 
an  arriving  sweetheart,  and  imminent  wedlock;  he 
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to  Mm     1  •       ,  '■''''^;  ^'"-'^  opportunity  which  came 
o  h  m  :  his  phosphates  had  done  this  for  him    at 

lej.^  ..11  should  have  the  pleasure  of  co^;^^^^^ 

But  I  did  not  have  this  pleasure.  Thcv  were 
ah  1.1  an  exctement  over  something,  else  a nc  n  - 
ou-n  d.tferent  excitement  hadn't  a  ?hane;  aiai  { 
^.is  greater  one;  for  people  seldom  wiih  Sh^ 
^^I  at  >ou  have  to  say.  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able c,rcum>tances,  and  never  when  they  have 
any  h,ng  to  say  themselves.     With  an  audien  e 

tiTcctuel)  at  all,  and  therefore  I  kept  it  to  mvs.^If 
and  attended  very  slightly  to  what  \hey  W  e  11 
ing  me  about  the  Daughters  of  Dixie^ 

V  ^'  ,  ^  >'"""  ^'^'-'^^  "ic  say  so  ?  "  said  the  ud- 
XI  >M'"'''  "^^  ^'^^"'  '''''  -  smile  at' tie 
^cc^^ted."  "  ^^"   >'°"^   ^°^^-'^  --  S-iousi; 

'' Oh^l^'''l  ^r' 'P^''"^  ?^-  ^^I'^'i'-^el,"  I  replied. 
./.kmrJ''°''      -"^^'-^ncle.     "Ho J  would 

.1  gave   myself  no  pafis  to  improve  or  arrest 

r  ;?'°"'?  f  ^"'  ^-^"^  ^^^^y  ^vent  back  to  the  r 
Daughters  of  Dixie  ;  but  it  is  rather  singu  ar  hov 
sometimes  an  utterly  absurd   notion  wH    be  the 

trpht  d'l'l-d^  ""  '''''  ''''''''  ^-  had  not  con- 
templated.    I  did  carry  some  flowers  to  Miss  La 

Heu  the  next  day.     I  was  at  some  trouble  to  f^nd 

any.  for  ,n  Kmgs  Port  shops  of  this  kind  are  Iv 

no  means   plentiful,  and  it'was  not  until   I   had 
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paid  a  visit  to  a  quite  distant  garden  at  the  extreme 
nortnvestern  edge  of  the  town  that  I  lighted     non 
anytliing  worthy  of  the  girl   behind   the  counter. 
1  he   Iixchange  itself  was  a])t  to  haw  flowers  for 
sale,   but    1    hardly  saw  my  way  to   buying  them 
tliere,  and   then  immediately  offering  theni  to   che 
fair  ijerson  who  had  sold  them  to  me.     As  it  was 
1  did   much   better;  for  what  [   brought  her  were 
decidedly  sui^rior  to  any  that  werj  at  the    Fx- 
change  when  I  entered  it  at  lunch  time. 

1  hey  were,  as  the  U]>country  bride  would  have 
put  It,  "graciously  accepted."  Miss  La  Heu 
st(KKl  them  in  water  on  the  counter  beside  her 
ledger.     She  was  looking  lovely. 

"I  expected  you  yesterday,''  she  said.      "The 
new  J.ady  Baltimore  was  ready." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  not  all  eaten  yet " 

[|  Oh,  no!     Not  a  slice  gone." 
"Ah,  nob(Hly  does  your  art  justice  here  '  " 
"  Co  and  sit  down  at  your  table,  please  " 
It  was  really  quite  difficult  to  say  to  her  from 
that  distance  the  sort  of  things  that   I  wished  to 
say;   but  there  seemed   to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  I 
did  my  best. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  lunches  here  very  much  when 
1  m  gone. 

"  I  )id  you  say  coffee  to-day  ?  " 
"  Chocolate.  I  shall  miss  —  " 
[['\nd  the  lettuce  sandwiches?" 

lunch'^''— ''^''^'    '^"""'^   ''^^''''''''"    '''''''    "''''^^'    ^^'^^^ 

"  Have  cost  you  ?  "     She  seemed  determined  to 
i<eep  laughing. 

"  Vou  have  said  it.     They  have  cost  me  my  —  " 
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;;  I  can  give  you  the  receipt,  you  knou-." 
1  lie  receipt  ? 

;;  For  lady    Baltimore,  to  take  with  v-.u.'" 
^^^^^_^ou]l   have   tog,ve   me  a  receipt' for  a   lost 

"Oh    his  heart!     General,  listen  to- "    Vmu, 
ab.t  she  had   turned   to  where  her  do.,   used 

'•  ^^^a^  don't   ^rV^^r^''^^      ^'^'''^^'^-  ■■-^""-l- 
'lease  don  t  speak  about  it.     And  vou   h  ivi-  n 

bridge;       '  "^    "^"'■"'"-    after -aftJr     the 

reallvVr  iV'"''  '"   ^''''''^"  ^  '^^'.^^•'^"-  '-'sing;  for 
call)    I  could  not  go  on  in  thi.  uav.sittin.ra,,  vn 
away  back  at  the  lunch  table.  "^ 

But    the    door   opened,   and   HorffM^^,.    i>; 
came  into  the  \Von!an  s  Exchange         ''        '^'^^'' 

me  tl^'  ']•   w    "^f  '^''  '''''  '^'"'^^■^''  '-^"^J  -^I^^'  -ave 
coinentional  recognition  that  a  movement  /}  the 

Sh:rhea:M     "^^'^r'^leatall;X 
Dcncl  he    head  down,  she  tilted  it  ever  so  little  un 
It  .\asn  t  new  to  me,  this  form  of  <n-eetin      and    f 

:!:;;Uatrr'i.e:':v^^^;-^^^ 

'^Good  morning,"  said  Hortense 

tne  suitaee.    Her  face  hadn't  become  anvthino- 
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but  it  was  c'(|iially  miraculous  in  its  total  void  of 
all  c.\piv>,si()n  relatin«r  to  this  moment,  or  to  any 
moment;  just  her  beauty,  her  i)ermanent  station- 
ary beauty,  was  there  ^i;louin_L;  in  it  and  throu<;h 
it,  not  >kin  deep,  but  js'<>''\^■  b^ick  and  back  in"to 
her  la/y  e\es,  and  shining;  from  within  the  modu- 
lated bloom  of  her  color  and  the  depths  of  her 
amber  hair.  She  was  choosinf^,  for  this  occasion, 
to  be  as  unpersonal  as  seme  radiant  hour  in  na- 
ture, some  mellow,  motionless  day  when  the 
leaves  have  turned,  but  have  not  fallen,  and  it  is 
drow>iIy  warm  ;  but  it  wasn't  so  much  of  nature 
that  she,  in  her  harmonious  lustre,  reminded  me, 
as  ()f  some  beautiful  silken-shaded  lamj),  from 
which  color  rather  than  li<rht  came  with  subdued 
ampleness. 

1  saw  her  eyes  settle  upon  the  flowers  that  I 
had  brought  Eliza  La  lieu. 

"  How  beautiful  those  are  !  "  she  remarked. 

"  Is  there  something  that  you  wish  ?  "  inquired 
Miss  La  lieu,  always  miraculously  sweet. 

"Some  of  your  good  things  for  lunch;  a  very 
little,  if  you  wiil  be  so  kind." 

I  liad  gone  back  to  my  table  while  the  "very 
little  "  was  being  selected,  and  I  felt,  in  spite  of 
how  slightly  she  counted  me,  that  it  would  be  in- 
adequate in  me  to  remain  completely  dumb. 

"  Mr.  Mayrant  is  still  at  the  Custom  Mouse.?  "  I 
observed. 

"  For  a  few  days,  yes.  Happily  we  shall  soon 
break  that  connection."  And  %he  smelt  my 
liowers. 

We,'  "   I   thought  to    myself,  "  is   rather  tre- 
mendou>." 
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rt^reu  more  tremendous  in  the  silence  as  Hli.a 
L.  Heu  brouL^ht  me  mv  orders.  Mi.s  Ricnne 
did  not  seat  herself  to  lake  the  h^du  vf  x.sl/n  u 
which  she  found  enough  for  lu.Kh  1  e 

and  cup  were  set  for  her,  but  she  walked  a  out 
now  w,tli  one,  and  now  with  the  other,  takin<  ^^; 
time  over  ,t,  and  pausing  here  and  there  at  '^ome 
article  of  the  hxchan-e  stock 

Of  course, she  hadn't  come  there  for  anv  hinch  • 
he  Cornerlys  had  midday  lunch  and  dined  ht!  •' 
iK-se  mnovated  hours  were  a  part  of  I<^^  <"  P  's 
deep  suspicion  of  the  CorneHys;  but  wkat  w 
became  mterestn.g  was  her  ev'ident  indiffere  ce 
to  our  perceu  .ng  that  lunch  was  nK-rely  a  ,  ,-et^x 
w.th  her;  m  fact,  1  think  she  wished  it' to  be  n'r 

she'^o'l'"f   '  '^r  ^'^'"^  '''^'  ^'--  tuns  w  Ich 

^he  took  about  the  Exchange -her  apnaren  tin 

specfon  of  an  old  mahogany  table,  h  r  e  a    in^" 

ion  of  a  pewter  set  -  weVe  a  syn.bol  (and  n  eTnt 

o  be  a  symbol)  of  how  she  had  all  the  tin  e  the  , 

va-S  and  the  possession  of  eyerything  she  w    hJd 

jncludmg  the  situation,  and  thai  shetMijoyJd     av 

ng  this  sink  n.  while  she  was  rearranim'  wh^; 

si  ewfs  worth  i    i-^  ""''^  ^'''"  ''•     ^-^"^i  '^"^^-  w^'ll 
stood,  or  moyed,  or  what  she  did  !     Her  acre  lav 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye  •  if  'fc  was 
u-enty-f^ye,  she  was  marvellous  in   km^  ma"  tery  o 
Her  appearance;  if  she   was   thirty-four    she  wa 
maryellous  m  her  mastery  of  perp'etin tuL  it  and 
by  no  other  means  than  perfec't  d'        p^^^^^^^ 
herself    for  she  had  taken  the  fashion  ind  ux'ied 
It  into  her    own    nlncf,v;f,.^    .„,,    .    „r         .  '"'"^'^ 

[■■■'. -^i^iLj J    uiiu    pciicct    iieairh; 
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for  without  a  trace  <.f  the  athletic,  her  crraceful 

or      sport      in   ^v-.     J-.xperience  '.ould   teach   her 

been  made    ove  to  by  n.any  n.arried  men.  ^ 

ad  been  slou-,s,<,dUed  uKleed  !     So  //J  was  wha 
she  had  come    here  for  to-day!     Miss    florten^ 
uas  gou.,.  to  pay  her  compliments  to  Miss      a 

been\low  burr'    n''/^^  ''^l"'    ''''^^''  ^^^'"  ^ave 
been  slow  bu    for  that  miraculous  sweetness  upon 

m^n  s"  "w'i  "?•     f '"'  ''-'''  -'-^>'  ^-  ^'-'  conlph- 
en    un    I  ''"'  ^^-^P^'C^^^^t-and  disappoint- 

nu  nt  uas  by  no  means  my  lot 

,    Hortense   finished    her    lunch.     "And    so   this 
interestn.g  place  is  where  you   work  ^ '' 
hiiza,  thus  addressed,  assented. 
'■^And  you  furnish  weddincr  cakes  also  ?  " 
Ijlua  was  continuously  and  miraculously  sweet 
1  he  Exchange  includes  that."  ^ 

of  vout'on'V;^'"  >'""  ''^^^  ^'  ^'''''''  '^  ^'-^ste  some 
or  >ours  on  the  aay  it  is  mine  " 

nic'ont""  '"'"'''  ""  ''""""°"  'f  "^y  '"-'^ds  send 
No  blood  flowed  from    Hortense  at  this    and 

:  l™e"l'L"tt  1"  ""  ^■^™'--  ^-""^  <^Hber;tfo, ' 
see.Mitt'ellrp'^'-^^--"^'^"''^!"'' 

tlienV"  '"''"'  ""'  ^'''"*''  '°  P°^'P0"<-"  i'  any  more. 

Jol^^-^lrM?" v''  •■"  "''■'■  ^'""=^-     "  '  doubt  if 
John-,f    Mr,    Mayrant  -  would    brook   further 
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clrlay.    and    njy    father    sccnis    stronc^cr,    at    last 
IW   much   do    I   one   you   for  your  very    goo^ 

h-i!p  t  '''  ^'l\^'  ^''''^  '"  '•''■^^"'  '-^^'^^'^'nf-e  could  not 
a  e   been   there  to  enjoy  this  skilful   duct,  for  it 
idd   mc   hangnig   on  every  musical    word  of  it 

lice,  at  the  far  back  end  of  the  Ion-  room    I  . 
alone  at  my  table,  pretending  to  be  e7. gaged  ovc 
asanduuh   that  u  as  no  more  in  exisPence  -  ex- 

iatu      I  hftcd  the  cup.  and   bowed   over  the  plate 
and  used  the  paper  Japanese  na,)kin,  and  gen  Tally 
went  through  the  xarious  discreet  paces  o f  c  t 
qu.te  breathless,  all   the  while,  to  Vnow      1  i       ;^ 
them  was  connng  out  ahead.     There  was  no  fai  ' 
ncss,n  the.r  positions;   Hortense  had   Kliza  in  a 
cage,  penned  m  by  every  fact ;  but  it  doesn't  do 
to  go   too   near  some   birds,   even    when    they're 
caseci.and.  whde  these  two  birds  had   been  cVv- 
ing  their  sweet  manifestations  of  soncr   FH,^  f,' ^ 
dnven   a   peck  or   two  hon.e    through    th"  ba  s 
which    though  they  did  not  draw  visible    blood 
NeLtr  T'^'  P-^'-l^ly  taught    Hortense  tK 
INcwpoit    education    is   not    the    only  instruction 
l^r"^  for  drawing-roon.  war\o Ck 'i  c 
fler   small    reckoning  was    paid,  and  she  had 
drawn  on  one  long,  tawny  glove.     Even  t  lis  ac 
was  a  luxury  to  watch,  so  full  it  was  of  the  fe    inine 

tlie  spirt  of   this  creature   invariably  seemed   to 
move  with.     But  why  didn't  she  go^     T lis  be 
came  my  wonder  now,  while  she  slowly  drew  on 
the  second    tr bve       Shp  unc  f,i.;^  ^^^^^  un 

than   it  needed  ^   "'^'^    ^'"^^ 
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"  Your  flowers  are  for  sale,  too  ?  " 
This  after  her  silence,  struck  me  as  beincrsome- 
thmg  planned  out  after  her  original  plan  The 
oricrinal  plan  had  finished  with  that  second  asser- 
tion of  her  ownership  of  John  (or,  I  had  better  say 
f)t  his  ownership  in  her),  that  doubt  she  had  ex- 
l)re>sed  as  to  his  being  willing  to  consent  to  any 
turther  postponement  of  their  marriage.  Of  course 
•she  had  expected,  and  got  herself  ready  for,  some 
thrust  on  the  postponement  subject. 

Eliza  crossed  from  behind  her  counter  to  where 

the  Exchange  flowers  stood  on  the  opposite  side 

ot  the  room  and  took  some  of  them  up. 

_' But  ^^  those     are     inf'erior,-'    said  '  Hortense. 

Ihese.       And  she  touched  lightly  the  bowl  in 

which  my  rose-i  stood  close  beside  Eliza's  ledger 

Eliza  paused  for  one  second.     "Those  are  not 
lor  sale. 

Hortense  paused,  too.     Then  she  hung  to  it 

1  hey  are  so  much  the  best."     She  was  holdincr 

her  purse.  ** 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Eliza.  "  But  I  cannot 
let  any  one  have  them." 

Hortense  put  her   purse    away.     "You    know 

r"" .  ,,^  >'°"  furnish  us  flowers  as  well  as 
cake  : 

Eliza's  sweetness  rose  an  octave,  softer  and 
so.ter.  "  W  hy,  they  have  flowers  there!  Didn't 
}ou  know ?  " 

And  to  this  last  and  frightful  peck  through  the 
bars  Hortense  found  no  retaliation.  With  a  bow 
to  Eliza,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  me.  she  went  out 
ot  the  Exchange.  She  had  flaunted  "her"  John 
in  Eliza  s  face,  she  had,  as  they  say,  rubbed  it  in 
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h^.t  he  was  "her"  John  ;  -  but  was  it  such  a  neat 
idy  victory,  after  all?     She  had  c.iven  awav  the 
last  word  to  Eliza,  presented  her  wfth  tl  a?  no  s  n 
ous  speech  wh.ch  when  translated  n^eanl  - 

Ves,  hes  'your'  John;  and  you're  climbinfr 
up  h,m  ,nto  houses  where  you'd  otl  erwi  c  bS 
a.rested  for  trespass."  I^^or  it  was  in  one  f  t  e 
various  St.  Michael  houses  that  the  Tnr  ia!  e 
vvc^ldj^e  held,  owing  to  the  nouKKlic  ^taH 

the^ca;re"aTH;o''  Y  ^^?"'  '-^l^^^?^^'^^''"  ^00  close  to 
lunt  IIh  t      f'"^    T-'^^  V?  '^'^'  ^-^P^thlon  of  her 

taunt  about  furnishing"  supplies  for  the  wed- 
ing,  she  had  at  ength  betrayed  soniethin  Ay  .-ch 
er  skil  and  the  intricate  enamel  of  her  exp^    ence 

had  hitherto,  and  with  entire  success,  concealed 

namely,  the  latent  vulgarity  of  the  ^c^an      Sl^;  " 

t  ^^as  a  xx el  -done  imitation  of  the  real   thincr-  i 
would  last  through  most  occasions,  and       would 
deceiye  n.ost  people.     But  here  wa.   the  troub  e 
she  was  e.r^r,;,.it;  while,  through  the  u    ole  en' 
counter,  K  ,za  La  Heu  had  worn^nothin  ^  but  her 
natural  and  perfect  dignity;  yet  with  thlit  d  sad 
vantage  (for  good  breeding,  alas  !  is  at  times  a  sort 
of  disadvantage,  and  can%e  battered  cbu^,  ^c 
covered  with  nuid  so  that  its  own  f^ne  gra  n  is  in 
visible)  thza  had    after   a  somewhat  mid  ci^ive 

nitt  y  well,  to  lose  her  temper  and  thu.  at  the 
finish  expose  to  Eliza  her  weakest  position  "^  Tha^ 
her  clothes  were  paid  for  by  a  Newport  IVdy  who 
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ad    akcn  her  to  \\  orth.  tliat  her  wedding  feast 

a.  to  be  paKl    or  by  the  bridegroom,  thes?  were 

not    facts  which    Lhza    would    deign    to    use    as 

yaijcms;   but  she  was  marrying  inside  the  doors 

1  ,  '  ^'^-'  ^"'■^'  ^^'""^  '^^d  "ever  ..pened  to 
adm.t  her  before  and  she  had  slipped  int!.  p,min" 
th,s  chance  into  Eliza's  hand -and  how  had  he 
come  to  do  this? 

To  be  sure,  my  vision  had  been  slow!  Hor- 
tense  had  seen,  through  her  thick  veil  FUyis 
interest  n.  John  in  the  first  minute  of  hekwa 

"Eli^a  'f r^,''"''  minute  when  John  had  run  up 
toUua  after  thc^automobile  had  passed  overpoc  r 
General      And  Hortense  had  not  revealed  herself 

Wel'rsh     I ''^''  '  ''  '''''V^  ^  ^^^"-^^'-  '^"^  ^'  them. 
Well,  shc^had  got  it,  and  sh.  had  got  also  a  look 

at  her  affianced  John  when  he  was  in  the  fiit 
eatmg  mood,  and  had  displayed  the  conduct 
appropriate  to  1840,  while  Charlevs  display  had 
been  so  much  more  modern.  And  so  first  she 
H-ffl    ^:"'^'"^'>'    ''''^''^    ^'^'-^t  ^-^^^-k^vard  phosphate 

Elua  in  Older  to  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  her 
in  four  or  five  different  ways,  and  driving  !t  in 

"  That's    all    clear   as    day,"  I    said    to  myself 
But  what  does  her  loss  of  {emper  mean  ?  "    ^ 
t-iiza  was  writing  at  her  ledger.     The  sweet- 
ness hadn  t  entirely  gone  ;   itwasloo  soon  for   ha 
and  besides,  she  knew  I  must  be  looking  at  her 

Couldn  t  you  have  told  iier  they  were  mv 
flowers?  I  asked  her  at  the  counter,  as  I  p^e^ 
pared  to  depart.  >   v^  1  p.e 
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tliza  did  not  look  up  from  her  ledo-cr  '  Do 
you  think  she  would  have  beheved  me  ^" 

"  And  why  shouldn't  —  " 

"Go  out!"  she  interrupted  imperiously  and  with 
a  stamp   of    her  foot.     "You've  been    here  Ion.. 

i'ou  may  imagine  mv  amazement  at  this  It 
was  not  until  I  had  reached  Mrs.  Trevisr's' and 
was  sitting  down  to  answer  a  note  which  had  been 
eft  for  me  that  light  again  came.  Hortense 
Kieppe  had  thought  those  riowcrs  were  from  John 
Mcurant  and  Lhza  had  let  her  think  so 

Yes,  that  was  light,  a  good  bright  light  shed  on 
the  matter;  but  a  still  more  brilliant" beam  was 
cast  by  the  up-country  bride  when  I  came  imo  the 
dimng-^room.  I  told  her  myself,  at  once,  that  I  had 
aken  flowers  to  Miss  La  Heu ;  I  preferred  she 
shoul  hear  this  from  me  before  she  learned  it 
rom  he  smihng  lips  of  gossip.  It  suq^rised  me 
that  she  should  mimediately  inquire  what  kind  of 
nowers  ? 

,Jl^''y^  '°?''"  ^  ^"s^^'ered  ;  and  she  went  into 
peals  of  laughter. 

digni^^  '''"'"  ^'''  ^"''^'"  ^  ^'Sged  her  with  some 

•'Didn't  you  know"  she  replied,  "the  language 

hat  roses  from  a  single  gentleman  to    a  youm^ 

lady  speak  m  kings  Port.?  "  ^        ^^ 

I  stood  staring  and    stiff,  taking  it    in,  takincr 

Si  l"'   n'"'^'  "^'   Hortense,  ^Ind  the  impli^ 
cated  John,  all  in.  ^ 

.nj'^^yi^'^'ifT^^'*''''^'^,""'    ^'"g'  Po^'t  '^'"o^vs  that!" 
above  "ers."'''^    "^'  "'"    "^>'   "^'^''^    --    — 
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TT  by  no  means  lessened  my  pleasure  to  discern 
that  Hortense  must  feci  herself  to  be  in  a  pre- 
dicament;  and  as  I  sat  writincr  my  answer  to  the 
note,  \yhich  ^yas  from  Mrs.  Wegi.elin  St.  Michael 
and  contained  an  inyitation  to  me  for   the   next 
afternoon,  I  thought  of  those  pilots  Nvhose  dan^rers 
haye  come  down  to  us  from  distant  times  throuLdi 
the  songs  of  ancient  poets.     The  narrow  and  tem- 
pestuous channc         tween  Scylla  and   Charybdis 
bristled  unquesti     .a.iy  with  violent  problems,  but 
with  none,  I  should  suppose,  that  called  for  a  nicer 
hand  upon  the  wheel,  or  an  eye  more  alert,  than 
this  steering  of  your  little  trireme  to  a  successful 
marriage,  between  one  man  who  believed  himself 
to  be  your  destined  bridegroom  and  another  who 
expected   to   be  so,  meanwhile    keepincr   each    in 
Ignorance  of  how  close  you  were  sailmg  to  the 
other.     In  Hortense's  place  I  should  have  wished 
to  hasten   the  wedding   now,   haNc  it  safely  per- 
formed   this  afternoon,   say,   or  to-morrow   morn- 
ing;   thus  precipitated   by  some   invaluable  turn 
in  the  health  of  her  poor  dear  father.     But  she 
had   worn   it    out.    his    health,    by  playing    it    for 
decidedly  as  much  as  it  could  bear;' it  couldn't 
be  used  again  without  risk  ;  the  date  must  stand 
tixed;  and,  uneasy  as  she  might  have  begun  to  be 
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about  John,   Hortense  must,  with  no  shortening 
of  the  course,  get  her  boat  in  safe  without  smash- 
ing it  against  either  Jolm  or  Charley.      I  wondered 
a  little  that  she  should  feel  any  uncertainty  about 
lier  aftlanced   lover.     She  must  know  how  nuuh 
iiis  word  was  to  him,  and  she  had  had   his  word 
twice,  given  her  the  second  time  to  i)ut   his  own 
honor  right  with   her  on  the  score  of  the  [jhos- 
])hates.      Hut  perhaps  Hortense's  rich  experiences 
of    life   had   taught  her   that   a   man's  word   to  a 
woman  should   not  be  subjected    to    the    test    of 
another  woman's  advent.     On   the  whole,   I   sup- 
pose  it  was  quite   natural    those    flowers    should 
annoy  her,  and    equally   natural    that    I^li/a,    the 
minx,  should   allow   them   to   do   so!     There's  a 
joy  to  the  marrow  in   watching  your  enemy  har- 
ried and  discomfited  by  his  own  gratuitous  con- 
trivances ;  you  look  on  serenely  at  a  show  which 
hasn't  cost   you  a  groat.      Mowever,   ])oor    I{li/.a 
had  not  been  so  .serene  at  the  very  end,  when  she 
stormed  out  at  me.     For  this   I  did   not  have  to 
forgive  her,  of  course,  little  as  I  had  merited  such, 
treatment.      Had  she  not   accepted   my  flowers.? 
But  it   was  a  gratification   to   reflect  that   in   my 
sentimental  passages  with  her  I  had  not  gone  to 
any  great  length  ;   nothing,  do   I   ever  find,  is  so 
irksome  as  the  sense  of  having  unwittingly  been 
in  a  false  position.     Was  John,'on  his  side,  in  love 
with  her.^     Was  it  possible   he  would  fail   in  his 
word  .^     So  with  these  thoughts,  while  answering 
and  accepting  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael's  invi- 
tation  to  make  one   of    a  jiarty  of    strangers    to 
whom  sh(?  was  going  to  show  another  old"  Kings 
Port  church,  "  where  many  of  my  ancestors  lie," 
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as  her  note  informed  me,  I  added  one  sentence 
which  had  notlimg  to  do  with  the  snbjcct  'She 
i:s  a  steel  wasp,"  I  ventured  to  sav.  .\nd  when 
on  the  next  afternoon  I  met  the'  par.v  at  he 
church,  I_  received  from  the  little  lady  a  look  of 
h.^HjIy  spiced  comprehension  as  she  \rently  re 
n.:n<cd,''I  wasgladtogctyouracceptani- 
vyiien   i   went  down   to  the  dinner-table     [uno 

I  can't  say  that  I  took  much  more  heed  of  this 

in  cicsted  to  hear  Juno  mention  that  she,  too 
mtended  to  call  upon  Hortense  Rieppe.  Kinds' 
Po  t  she  said,  must  take  a  consistent  position; 
and  for  her  part,  so  far  as  behavior  went  she 
didnt  see  much   to  choose   between  the  couple! 

ccaled  the  discovery  of  h.s  fortune,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  asked  Miss  Josephine -in  a  perfec  ly 
nice  way.  of  course.  But  old  Mr.  St.  Michael 
I  eaugar^on,  who  has  always  had  the  estate  Tn 
charge  did  that.  It  is  only  a  life  estate,  unless 
Mr.    .Mayrant    has    lawful    issue.      Well     he   will 

Aunt  Carola  had  written  me  again  this  morn- 
mg,  but  I  had  been  in  no  haste  to  open  her  letter  • 
n^y  neglect  of  the  Bombos  did  not  weigl  t<  o 
heavily  upon  me,  I  fear,  but  I  certainlv  did  put  off 
reading  what  expected  to  be  a  reprimand.  ^  Ad 
concerning  this  1  was  right;  her  f^rst  words 
k.ok.ned  reprimand  at  once.  "  My  dearneph  j!: 
Augustus,    she  began,  in   her  fine,  elegant  hand- 
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writini,r.  That  was  always  her  mode  of  address  to 
me  when  something  was  comincr,  while  at  other 
times  It  would  l-e,  less  portentou>Jv,  '•  Mv  dear 
Augustus,"  or  "  My  dear  nephew  ";  but  wh'enever 
my  name  and  my  relationship  to  her  oeeurred 
conjomtly,  I  took  the  communication  awav  with 
me  to  some  corner,  and  oi)ened  it  in  solitude 

Itwasnt  about  the  Bombos,  though;  and  for 
what  she  took  me  to  ta^k  I  was  able  to  defend 
myself,  1  tlnnk,  quite  adequately.  She  found  fault 
with  me  or  l.kmg  the  South  too  much,  and  this 
she  based  upon  the  enthusiastic  accounts  of  Kincrs 
I  01-t  and  Its  people  that  I  had  written  to  her;  nor 
liad  .she  at  all  approved  of  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  negro,  called  forth  by  Daddy  Ben  and 
his  grandson  Charles  Cotesworth. 

"When  I  sent  you  (wrote  Aunt  Carola)  to 
admire  Kings  Port  good-breeding,  I  did  not  send 
you  to  forget  your  country.  Remember  that  those 
people  were  its  mortal  enemies;  that  besides  their 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  in  Libbv  and  Ander- 
sonville  (which  killed  my  brother  Alexander)  thev 
displayed  m  their  dealings,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal, an  arrogance  in  success  and  a  childish  petu- 
lance at  opposition,  which  we  who  saw  and 
suffered  can  never  forget,  any  more  than  we  can 
forget  our  loved  ones  who  laid  down  their  lives 
tor  this  cause." 

These  were  not  the  only  words  with  which 
Aunt  Carola  reproved  what  she  termed  mv  '-dis- 
loyalty, but  they  will  serve  to  indicate  her  feelinLr 
about  the  Civil  War.  It  was -on  her  side - 
precisely  the  feeling  of  all  the  Kings  Port  old 
ladies  on  //n/r  side.      But  why  shouUrit  be  mine  ' 
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And  so,  after  much  thinkinjr  how  I  might  best 
reply  resjiectfully  yet  say  to  Aunt  Carolawhat  my 
feehng  was,  I   sat  down   ujjstairs  at   my  window, 

and.  after  sonie  preliminary  sentences,  wrote: 

"There  are  dead   brothers  here  also,  who,  like 
your  brother,  laid  ch,wn  their  lives  for  what  they 
believed  was  their  country,  and  whom  their  sisters 
never  can  forget  as  you  can   never  forget  him.      I 
read  their  names  uix)n    sad    church  tablets,  and 
thcii-  boy  faces  look   out  at    me    from  cherished 
mmiatures  and  dim  daguerreotvpes.      U])on  their 
graves  the  women  who  mcnirn  them  leave  flowers 
as  you  leave  flowers  upon  the  grave  of  your  youn"- 
soldier.     You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  since  thS 
bereavement    is    equal,    I    have    not  justified  my 
sympathy  for  these  people.       But  the  bereavement 
was  not  equal.      More  homes  here  were  robbed  by 
death  of    their  light  anc'  promise  than  with  us; 
and  to  this  you  must  ado   the  material  desolation 
of  the  homes  themselves.     Our  roofs  were  not  laid 
in  ashes,  and  to-day  we  sit  in  affluence  while  they 
sit  in  privation.     You  will  sav  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  they  brought  it  upon  themselves.     But  even 
granting  that  they  did  so,  surely  to  suffer  and  to 
lose  is  more  bitter  than  to  suffer  and  to  win.     My 
dear  aunt,  you  could  not  see  what   I  have   seen 
here,  and  write  to  me  as  you  do  ;  and  if  those  years 
have  left  upon  your  heart  a  scar  which  will  not 
vanish,  do  not  ask  me,  who  cnme   afterward,   to 
wear  the  scar  also.     I  should  then  resemble  cer- 
tain of  the  younger  ones  here,  with  less  excuse 
than  IS  theirs.     As  for  the  negro,  forgive  me  if  I 
assure  you  that  you  retain  an\Abolitionist  exalta- 
tion for  a  creature  who  does  not  exist,  or  whose 
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existence  is  an  ineffectual  drop  in  the  bucket  1 
creature  on  grateful  knees  raism.  faithfu   en .'  to 
one  who  has    struck   off    his    chains    of    s^a  erv 
whereas  the  creature  who  does  exist  is-"  ^' 

sou<'m"f''^  ''""'  "V"-'''  ''""^'''  '''  ^^^"^^  ^^'^^^^^  and 
c  a?a  t<:i  ^";'^^^^^^^'".?,^^M^.-ession  that  should 
characten/e  for  her  with  sufficient  severity  the 
nc.vtvp.of  deh-beratelv  worthless  negro ;  a'nd 
I  sought,  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  <rarden  nrvt 
door.^he^rden  of  the  Cornerlys.  cJn  a'be;ud 
ull  P-   ^'^'■'■''^"SenK'nt  of  vines  over  bars  sat 

I^o  tense  R.eppe.     She  was  alone,  and.  from  he 
att    ude  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply.     The  hic'h 
walls  of  the  garden  shut  her^-nto'a\.rivacy    fe 
hc^   portion    near    tin.    shady    vineJ   still 'mo:;; 

,  H.O  1  ;'f '  •'-^'''^"'"^  ^^'""^  ^'^^'  '^'-^fJ  come  here 
..  the  sake  of  being  alone,  and  I  regretted  that 

she  was  so  turned  from  me  that  I  cciuld  not  see 
e.  face.      But  her  solitude  did  not  long  continue  • 

there  came    into  view  a  gentleman  o?   would  be 

a  waTk  caVT^?,""''"^^'   "'^^  approached   her  with 
and  who  '"^  "°"f ':"^t^;d  f-r  public  adn.iration, 

and  uho,  upon  reaching  her,  bent  over  with  the 
same  sort  of  footlight  elaboration  and  gave  Ikt  a 

Kr     he  :;    '  ''V-^^  "?"'  ''^'  '--•  h-call  hin 
athcr,  he  was  so  obviously  General    Riepp<.   the 

prudent  hero  of  Chattanooga,  that  word    ^wo   Id 

have  been  perfectly  superfluous  in  his  identifica 

I  was  destined  upon  another  day  to  hear  the 
ones   of   his   voice,  and    thereuponSTiay  as   w  II 

nud   a       ;   I     II  ''  ""  ^'"''^''''  'y^""  ''^  Northern 
traud,  and  a  Southern  type,  equally  familiar,  but 
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totally  rliffcrent  in  appearance.  The  Northern 
type  ha^  the  strai'^ht,  tlat,  earnest  hair,  the  sha\en 
upper  lip,  the  chin-beard,  and  the  bene\()!ent  reli- 
gious expression,  ile  will  be  the  i)resident  of 
several  charities,  and  the  head  of  one  great  busi- 
ness. He  plays  no  cards,  drinks  no  wine,  and 
warns  young  men  to  beware  of  temptation.  He 
is  as  genial  as  a  hair-sofa;  and  he  is  seldom  found 
out  by  the  jniblic  unless  some  financial  crash  in 
general  affairs  uncovers  liis  cheating,  which  lies 
most  often  be\'ond  the  ]aw">  reach  ;  and  because 
he  cannot  be  put  in  jail,  he  cpiite  lionestly  believes 
heaven  is  his  destination.  We  see  le>s  of  him 
since  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  religious  country, 
reliiiion  no  lonircr  beiiii^  an  essential  disguise  for 
liim.  The  Southern  type,  with  his  unction  aiid 
his  juleps,  is  better  c()mj)any, unless  he  is  the  liero 
of  too  many  of  his  own  anecdotes.  He  is  com- 
monly the  possessor  of  a  [joetic  gaze,  a  mane  of 
silvery  hair,  and  a  noble  neck.  As  war  days  and 
cotton-factor  days  recede  into  a  past  more  and 
more  filmed  over  with  romance, he  too  grows  rare 
among  us,  and  I  regret  it,  for  he  was  in  truth  a 
picturesque  figure.     General  Riej:)i)e  was  perfect. 

At  first  I  was  sorry  that  the  distance  they  were 
from  me  rendered  hearing  what  they  were  saying 
impossible;  very  soon,  however,  the  frame  of  my 
open  window  provided  me  with  a  living  picture 
which  would  have  been  actually  spoiled  had  the 
human  \-oice  disturbed  its  eloquent  pantcjmime. 

General  Riej^pe's  daughter  responded  to  her 
father's  caress  but  languidly,  turning  to  him  her 
face,  with  its  luminous,  stationary  beauty.  He 
pointed  to  the  house,  and  then  waved  his  hand 
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toward    the    bc-nch    where   she   sat ;    a,ul    she    in 

esponse  to   th.s.   nodded   sh-.,d.tly.      L>on    whi 

eU-neral   after  another  kiss  of  histrionic  pater- 

y  achn.n.stereo  to  her  forehead,  left  her  s  ttinL 

and  proceeded  a  on.^.  the  c^arden  walk  at  a  state  y 

pace  untd  I  could  no  longer  see  hin.      Ih.rtense 

alone   upon   the    bench,  looked   doun   at    the 

•Id.  of    her  dress,  extended    a   hand   and   sUnW 

hand,  felt  her  hau"  from  front  to  back.  This  hid 
carce  been  accomplished  when  the  General     c 

appeared,  usheru^.t^^  funo  alone;  the  walk  and 
-anng  a  chair   with    him.      \U,„    the     turne 

the  corner  at  the  arbor,  Hortense  rose   and  .  rle 

;ngs  ensued.  Few  objects  could  l^e  s  k^: 
han  was  Juno  s  back;   her  card-case  was  in   ler 

hand   but  her  pocket  was  not  quite  Ian '^e    ou   h 

^at  ii'v:  mV^'  'r  ^"^^^^^'  ^^'-^^  stuck  r';o 

hat  It  could  have  been  seen  from  a  crreater  dis- 

ance  than  my  wmdow.     The  General  would  ha  e 

departed,  placmg   his  chair  for  the  visitor  when 

tne  bench  bes  de  her;  he  waved  a  similarly  invit- 
ing   hand,  look„.g   at  Juno,  who    thereu  ,on    sat 
firmly  down  upon  the  chair.     At  this  the    /ene ra 
overed  heavily,  looking  at  his  daughter,  who  "  ave 
h>m  no  look  m  return,  as  she  engaged    n  com^r^ 
sa  .on  wjth  Juno;  and  presently'^tht  Gene' a       ft 
them.      Junos    back  and   Hortense's  front    both 
entirely  motionless  as  they  interviewed  eac"!  o    er 
presented  a  stiff  appearand,  with  Juno  S  turn  d 
m  .,er  seat  and   Hortense's  glance  followinLr  her 
slight  movement;  the  two  then  rose,  as  tic  Gen- 
eral came   down  the   walk  with  twA  oK.;l     ?. 
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Mrs.  Gregory  and  Mrs,  Wccjuclin  St.  Michael. 
Juno,  with  a  Ijow  to  them,  approached  Hortensc 
by  a  step  or  two,  a  brief  touch  of  their  fingers  was 
to  hi'  seen,  and  Juno's  departure  took  |)la'e,  at- 
tended by  the  heavy  hoverini];  of  General  I\iei)pe. 

"  Tiiat's  why!"  I  said  to  myself  aloud,  suddenly, 
at  my  open  window.  Immediately,  however,  I 
added,  "  l)ut  can  it  be?"  And  in  my  mind  a 
whole  little  edifice  of  reasons  for  Hortense's 
apparent  determination  to  marry  John  instantly 
fabricated   itself  —  and  then    fell  down. 

Throui^h  John  she  was  triumphantly  bringing 
stiff  Kings  Port  to  her,  was  forcing  them  to  ac- 
cept her.  But  this  was  scarce  enough  temptation 
for  Hortense  to  marry;  she  could  do  very  well 
without  Kings  Port  —  indeed,  she  was  not  very 
likely  to  show  herself  in  it.  save  to  remind  them, 
now'and  then,  that  she  w  'here,  and  that  they 
could  not  keej)  her  out  ..  ^,  .  >re;  this  might 
amuse  her  a  little,  but  the  society  ''f  would  not 
amuse  her  in  the  least.  What  pu,~^c  had  it  for 
h 'r  to  smoke  her  cigarettes  in.'' 

Kliza  La  Heu,  ihen .?  Spit^e?  The  pleasure 
of  taking  something  that  somebody  else  wanted  ? 
The  j)leasure  of  spoiling  somebody  else's  pleasure  ? 
Or,  more  accurately,  the  pleasure  of  power  ?  Well, 
yes ;  that  might  be  it,  if  Hortense  Rieppe  were 
younger  in  years,  and  younger,  especially,  in  soul ; 
but  her  museum  was  too  richly  furnished  with 
specimens  of  the  chase,  she  had  collected  too 
many  bits  and  bibelots  from  life's  Hotel  Druot 
and  the  great  bazaar  of  female  competition,  to  pay 
so  great  a  price  as  marriage  for  merely  John ; 
particularly  when  a    lady,  even  in   Newport,  can 
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have  but  one  husband  at  a  time  in  he-  collection 
f  she  d.cl  actually  love  John,  as  Bev.    Iv  Rod    '^ 

had  reluctantly  come  to  bdieve,  it  was  m     {"'  n 

aj^-pnate    ,n    her!       Had    I    /ollouvd  t   e 

a.n  of  reason. n.i;  which  lay  coiled  u,.  ns  • 
he    ^vord    n^a/>/,n>/,naA;    I    mi<;ht    have   're    • 

the    solutu.n   which  cvuUuallv^Hortcn  e     k r  d 

u  uld  haNc  bla/.ed  sldl  mure  brilliantiv  to  mv 
^>es  to-day;  but  in  truth,  mv  soul  wi'sn't  Id 
encK^ghyettoworkHortenseoutby^iudf,^ 

VV  hile  I\Irs.  Greo-orv  nrvl  IVlrc  w^         i- 
tl>eir  cl,ai,.s,  and   ,  i;..^";'  ^^^^  ^j'  ^  ^ -'  -> 

:::JZ^it  ?"^'  'f  •  '''■'"■"'  "■' '-"-hi  c^ 
ni-s-,  and  siKci  Hortcnse  boijnn  sliirht  i.ffir..^  ,.|tl, 

cups  and  sngar  tongs.     She  looix-cT i  k  uin  it  I 
vs.tors,  m  answer  to  which   Mrs.  Gr'    ov    ,  di 
catcd   acceptance,    and    Mrs.    Wc-ruel  n    refu  a " 
The  beauty  of  Hortense's  he  hn??  «->"^^l- 

creased  sinje  the  arriviroi  Eh:  e  n voviTi"^^'^  '?: 
shone  respendent  behind  the  silver  and       'white 

M  s   Grclor;  r™"7'S-  ^1-  gave  the  c^p  to 

i>irs.  urcgor}    St.   Michael,  was  one  of  comnl,-fo 

fwaT "f rom'";;'""'^' ^P'^^'y-   I^^'toncesl"  o„^  ed 
ana)    fiom   them  ,n  the  direction  of   the    inth 

Her  two  visitors  rose  and  left  her  A  ...  r    ' 

setting  her  tea-cup  down  w    ^  „e;  "'".P,?-"''^. 

K^ouXe:.?de'n?,rdr:.':!i^::•^^-^^- -  ,'^^ 
Hortense  ceuld'not  see  it  w'here  she  1at,' ' Her 
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quick  look  along  the  path  heralded  more  company 
and  the  General  with  more  chairs.     Young  people 
now  began  to  ai)pear,  the  various  motions  of  whom 
were    more    animated    than    the    approaches    and 
greetings    aiid    farewells  of    their   elders;     chairs 
were  moved  and  exchanged,  the  General  was  use- 
ful in  liandling  cups,  and  a  number  of  faces  un- 
known to  me  came  and  went,  some  of  them  elderly 
ones  whom  I    had  seen  in  church,  or  passed  while 
walking;   the  black  dresses   (^f  age   mingled   with 
the   brighter  colors    of   youth  ;  and   on   her  bench 
behind  the  cups  sat    Hortense,  or  rose  up  at  right 
moments,  radiant,  restrained  and  adequate,  receiv- 
ing with  deferential  attention  the  remarks  of  some 
dark-clothed  elder,  cr,  with  sufificiently  interested 
countenance,  inquiring  something  from  a  brighter 
one  (A  her  own  generation  ;  but  twice  I  saw  her 
look  up  the  garden  path.      None  of  them  stayed 
long,  although  when  they  were  all  gone  the  shadow 
of    the    garden    wall    had   come    as     far    as   the 
arbor;  and  once  again  Hortense  sat  alone  bt  hind 
the  table,  leaning  ba(  .      "ith  arms  folded,  and  look- 
ing straight  in  front   ot   her.     At  last  she  stirred, 
and  rose  slowly,  and  then,  with  a  movement  which 
was  the  perfection  of  timidity,  began  to  advance, 
as  John,  with  his  Aunt  Eliza,  came  along  the  path. 
To    John,    Hortense    with     familiar    yet    discreet 
brightness  gave  a  left  hand,  as  she  waited  for  the 
old   lady;   and   then   the  old    lady  went   through 
with  it.     What  that  embrace  of  acknow^ledgment 
•ost  her  cannot  be  measured,  and  during  its  process 
John  stood  like  a  sentinel.      Possibly  this  was  the 
price  of  his  forgiveness  to  his  Aunt  Eliza. 

The  visitors  accepted   tea,   and   the  beauty  in 
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Mortcnse's  face  was  now  supreme.  Tlv-  old  lady 
sat,  toi-gcttiiig  to  drink  her  tea,  but  very  still  in 
outward  attitude,  as  she  talked  with  H'ortense ; 
and  the  siu;ht  of  one  hand  in  its  glove  lying  mo- 
tionless upon  her  best  dress,  suddenly  almost'"clrew 
unexpected  tears  to  my  eyes.  Jolu/was  nearlvas 
C|ui(jt  asshe.  buttheglove^hat  he  held  was  twisted 
between  his  fingers.  I  expected  that  he  would 
stay  with  his  Hortense  when  his  aunt  took  her 
leave  ;  he,  however,  was  exidently  expected  by  the 
old  lady  to  acc<un])any  her  out  anu  back,  I  suppose, 
to  her  house,  as  was  j)roper. 

But  John's  departure  from  Hortense  differed 
from  hi>  meeting  her.  She  gave  no  left  hand  to 
him  now;  she  gazed  at  him,"and  then,  as  the  old 
lady  began  to  go  toward  the  house,  she  moved  a 
step  toward  him,  and  then  she  cast  herself  into 
his  arms!  It  was  no  acting,  this,  no  skilful  simu- 
lation ;  her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  and  true 
passion  spoke  in  every  line  of  that  beautiful  sur- 
rendered form,  as  it  leaned  against  her  lover's. 

"  So  (hafs  why ! "  I  exclaimed,  once  more 
aloud. 

It  was  but  a  moment ;  and  John,  released,  fol- 
lowed Miss  Eliza.  The  old  ladv  walked  slowly, 
with  that  half-failing  step  that  betokens  the  body's 
weariness  after  great  mental  or  moral  strain. 
Indeed,  as  John  regained  her  side,  she  put  her 
arm  in  his  as  if  her  feebleness  needed  his  support. 
Thus  they  went  away  together,  the  aunt  and  her 
beloved  boy,  who  had  so  sorely  grieved  and  dis 
appointed  her. 

But  if  this  sight  touched  me,  this  glimpse  of 
the  vanquished   leaving  the  field   after    supreme 
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acknowledgment  of  defeat  upon  Hortense  it 
wrought  another  effect  altogether.  She  stood 
looking  after  them,  and  as  she  looked,  the  whole 
woman  from  head  to  foot,  motionless  as  she  was, 
seemed  to  harden.  Yet  still  she  looked,  u  il  at 
length,  slowly  turning,  her  eyes  chanced  i  )  fall 
upon  Mrs.  Gregory  St.  Michael's  card-case. 
There  it  lay,  the  symbol  of  Kings  Port's  capitula- 
tion. She  swoo})ed  down  and  up  with  a  Hying 
curve  of  grace,  liolding  her  prey  caught;  and 
then,  catching  also  her  handsome  skirts  on  either 
side,  she  danced  like  a  whirling  fan  among  the 
empty  chairs. 
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"DUT  a  little  while,  and  all  that  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed in  such  vivid  dumb-show  niii;ht  have 
seemed  to  me  in  truth  some  m.asque ;  so  smt)oth 
had  it  been,  and  voiceless,  cominc:  and  sointr  like 
a  devised  fancy.  And  after  the  last  of  the  players 
was  gone. from  the  stage,  leaving  the  white  cloth, 
and  the  silver,  and  the  cups,  and  the  groups  of 
chairs  near  the  pleasant  arbor,  I  watched  the 
deserted  garden  whence  the  sunlight  was  slowly 
departing,  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  than  ever 
like  some  empty  and  charming  scene  in  a  play- 
house, to  which  the  comedians  would  in  due  time 
return  to  repeat  their  delicate  pantomime.  But 
these  were  inental  indulgences,  with  which  I  sat 
playing  until  the  sight  of  my  interrupted  letter  to 
Aunt  Carola  on  the  table  before  me  brought  the 
reality  of  everything  back  into  my  thoughts  ;  and 
I  shook  my  hea'-'  over  Miss  Eliza.  I  remembered 
that  hand  of  hers,  lying  in  despondent  acqui- 
escence upon  her  lap,  as  the  old  lady  sat  in  her 
best  dress,  formally  and  faithfully  accepting  the 
woman  whom  her  nephew  John  had  brought  upon 
them  as  his  bride-elect  —  formally  and  faithfully 
accepting  this  distasteful  person,  and  thus  aton- 
ing as  best  she  could  to  her  beloved  nephew  for 
the  wrong  that  her  affection  had  led  her  to  do 
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him  in  that  ill-starred    ind  inexcusable  tampering 
with   his  affairs. 

But  there  was  my  letter  wait.  g.  I  took  my 
pen,  and  fmi  '  1  what  1  had  to  say  about  the 
negro  and  tl  njustice  w'_  had  done  to  ///;//,  as 
well  as  to  oui  owii  race,  bv  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
munt.      I  wrote  :  — 

'  I  think  Northerners  must  often  seem  to  these 
peopl'j  strangely  obtuse  in  their  attitude.  iVrid 
the)'  deserve  such  oi)inion,  since  all  they  need  to 
do  is  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  what  the 
War  did  to  the  South. 

"  You  may  have  a  perfectly  just  fight  with  a 
man  and  beat  him  rightly;  but  if  you  are  able  to 
go  on  with  your  work  next  day.  while  his  health 
is  so  damaged  that  for  a  long  while  he  limps  about 
as  a  cripple,  you  must  not  look  up  from  your  busy 
thriving  and  reproach  him  with  his  helplessness, 
and  remind  him  of  its  cause  ;  nor  must  you  be  sur- 
prised that  he  remembers  the  fight  longer  than 
you  have  time  for.  I  know  that  the  North  meant 
to  be  magnanimous,  that  the  North  r^'as  magnani- 
mous, that  the  spirit  of  Grant  at  Appomattox  filled 
many  breasts;  and  I  know  that  the  magnanimity 
was  not  niet  by  those  who  led  the  South  aftei 
Lee's  retirement,  and  before  reconstruction  set  in, 
and  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  brought 
on  by  their  own  doings  :  when  have  two  wrongs 
made  a  right  ?  And  to  place  the  negro  above 
these  people  was  an  atrocity.  You  cannot  expect 
them  to  incjuire  very  industriously  how  magnani- 
mous this  North  meant  to  be,  when  they  have 
suffered  at  her  hands  worse,  far  worse,  than  France 
suffered  from  Germany's  after  1870. 
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"  I  do  think  there  should  be  a  different  spirit 
among  sonic  of  the  later-born,  but  1  have  come 
to  understand  even  the  slights  and  susi)icions 
from  which  1  here  and  there  suffer,  since  to  their 
minds,  shut  in  by  circumstance,  I'm  ahvavs  a 
'  Yankee; 

"  We  are  j:>rosperous  ;  and  jDrosperity  docs  not 
bind,  it  merely  assembles  people — at  dinners  and 
dances.  It  is  adversity  that  binds  —  beside  the 
gravestone,  beneath  the  desolated  roof.  Could 
you  come  here  and  see  what  I  have  seen,  the 
retrospect  of  suffering,  the  long,  lingering  con- 
valescence, the  small  outlook  of  vigor  to  come, 
and  the  steadfast  sodality  of  affliction  and  affec- 
tion  and  fortitude,  your  kind  but  unenlightened 
heart  would  be  wrung,  as  mine  has  been,  and  is 
being,  at  every  turn." 

After  I  had  posted  this  reply  to  Aunt  Carola, 
I  had  some  fears  that  my  pen  had  run  away  with 
me,  and  that  she  might  now  descend  upon  me 
with  that  reproof  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to 
exercise  in  cases  of  disrespect.  Hut  there  was 
actually  a  certain  pathos  in  her  mildness  when  it 
came.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  go  over  a  good  deal 
of  history  first,  but:  — 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  present  generation," 
she  finished,  "  and  I  suppose  that  I  was  not 
meant  to." 

The  little  sigh  in  these  words  did  great  credit 
to  Aunt  Carola. 

This  vindication  off  mv  mind,  and  relieved  by 
it  of  the  more  general  thoughts  about  Kings  Port 
and  the  South,  which  the  pantomime  of  Kings 
Port's  forced  capitulation  to  Hortense  had  raised 
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in  me,  I  returned  to  the  personal  matters  between 
that  young  woman  and  John,  and  Charley.  How 
much  did  Cha'dey  know?  How  much  would 
Charley  stand?  How  much  would  John  stand, 
if  he  came  to  know? 

Well,  the  scene  in  the  garden  now  heljied  me 
to  answer  these  questions  much  better  than  I 
could  have  answered  them  before  its  occurrence. 
With  one  fact  —  the  great  fact  of  love  —  estab- 
lished, it  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  at  k-st 
one  or  two  of  the  several  things  that  puzzled  me. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Hortense  loved 
John  Mayrant,  loved  him  beyond  her  own  control. 
When  this  love  had  begun,  made  no  matter.  Per- 
haps it  began  on  the  bridge,  when  the  money  was 
torn,  and  Eliza  La  Heu  had  appeared.  The  Kings 
Port  version  of  Hortense's  indifference  to  John 
before  the  event  of  the  phosphates  might  well 
enough  be  true.  It  might  even  well  enough  be 
true  that  she  had  takenhim  and  his  phosphates 
at  Newport  for  lack  of  anything  better  at  hand, 
and  because  she  was  sick  of  disappointed  hopes. 
In  this  case,  Charley's  subsequent  a])pearance  as 
something  very  much  better  (if  the  phosphates 
were  to  fail)  would  perfectly  explain  the  various 
postponements  of  the  wedding. 

So  I  was  able  to  answer  my  questions  to  my- 
self thus:  How  much  did  Charley  know?  —  Just 
what  he  could  see  for  himself,  and  wl.at  he  had 
most  likely  heard  from  Newport  gossip.  He 
could  have  heard  of  an  old  engagement,  made 
purely  for  money's  sake,  and  of  recent  delays 
created  by  the  lady;  and  he  could  see  the  gentle- 
man—  an  impossible  husband  from  a  Wall'Street 
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standpoint !  —  to  whom  Hortensc  was  evidently 
tempering  her  fii.al  refusal  by  indulgently  taking 
an  interest  in  helping  along  his  phosphate  for- 
tune. Charley  would  not  refuse  to  lend  her  his 
aid  in  this  estimable  benevolence;  nor  would  it 
occur  to  Charley's  sensibilities  how  such  benevo- 
lence would  be  taken  by  John  if  John  were  not 
"taken  "  himself.  Yes,  Charley  was  plainly  fooled, 
and  fooled  the  more  readily  because  he  had  the 
old  version  of  the  truth.  How  should  he  suspect 
there  was  a  revised  version  ?  How  should  he  dis- 
cover that  passion  had  now  changed  sides,  that  it 
was  now  John  who  allowed  himself  to  be  loved  .^ 
The  signs  of  this  did  not  occur  before  his  eyes. 
Of  course,  Charley  would  not  stay  fooled  forever ; 
the  hours  of  that  were  numbered,  —  but  their 
number  was  quite  beyond  my  guessing ! 

How  much  would  Charley  stand  ?  He  would 
stand  a  good  deal,  because  the  measure  of 
his  toleration  was  the  measure  of  his  desire  for 
Hortense;  and  it  was  plain  that  he  wanted  her 
very  much  indeed.  But  how  much  would  John 
stand  ?  How  soon  would  his  "  fire-eating  "  tradi- 
tions produce  a  "difficulty".^  Wh)-  had  they 
not  done  this  already.^  Well,  the  garden  had  in 
some  way  helped  me  to  frame  a  fairly  reasonable 
answer  for  this  also.  Poor  Hortense  had  become 
as  powerless  to  woo  John  to  warmth  as  poor 
Venus  had  been  with  Adonis;  and  passion,  in 
changing  sides,  had  advanced  the  boy's  knowl- 
edge. He  knew  now  the  difference  between  the 
embraces  of  his  lady  when  she  had  merely  wanted 
his  phosphates,  and  these  other  caresses  now  that 
she  wanted  /a'?n.     In  his  ceaseless  search  for  some 
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possible  '.oopliole  of  escape,  liis  eve  could  not 
have  overlooked  the  chance  that  lay  in  Charley, 
and  he  was  far  too  canny  to  ])last  his  forlorn  hoj^e. 
Me  had  ])rol3ably  wondered  what  liad  changed  the 
nature  of  I  lortense's  caresses,  and  the  adventure 
of  the  torn  money  could  scarce  have  failed  to  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  mind  of  a  youth  who,  little  as  he 
had  trodden  the  wa\s  of  the  world,  evidently 
j)ossessed  some  lively  instincts  regarding  the 
nature  of  women.  To  batter  Charley  as  he  had 
battered  Juno's  nephew,  might  result  in  winding 
the  arms  of  Mortense  around  his  own  neck  more 
tightly  than  ever. 

Why  Mortense  should  keep  Charley  "on"  any 
longer,  was  what  I  could  least  fathom,  but  I 
trusted  her  to  ]ia\e  excellent  reasons  for  anything 
that  she  did.  "  It's  sure  to  be  quite  simple,  once 
you  know  it,"  I  told  myself;  and  the  near  future 
proved  me  to  be  right. 

Thus  I  laid  most  of  my  enigmas  to  rest;  there 
was  but  one  which  now  and  then  awakened  still. 
Were  Mortense  a  raw  girl  of  eifrhteen,  I  could 
easily  grant  that  the  "  fire-eater "  in  John  would 
be  sure  to  move  her.  But  Mortense  had  travelled 
many  miles  away  from  the  green  forests  of 
romance ;  her  present  fields  were  carpeted,  not 
with  grass  and  flowers,  but  with  Oriental  mats 
and  rugs,  and  it  was  electric  lights,  not  the  moon 
and  stars,  that  shone  upon  her  highly  seasoned 
nights.  No,  torn  money  and  all,  it  was  not 
appropriate  in  a  woman  of  her  experience ;  and 
so  I  still  found  myself  inquiring  in  the  words  of 
Beverly  Rodgers,  "  But  what  can  she  want  him 
for.?" 
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The  next  time  that  I  met  Mrs.  (".re^orv  St. 
Michael  it  was  on  my  way  to  join  the  i)artv  at  the 
old  church,  which  Mrs.  W'eguelin  was  ,u,oing  to 
show  them.  The  card-case  was  in  Wr  liand/and 
the  sifrht  of  it  prompted  me  to  allude  to  llortense 
Rie])pe. 

"  1  find  her  beauty  growing  upon  mc,"  I  de- 
clared. 

Mrs.  Gregory  did  not  deny  the  beauty,  although 
she  spoke  with  reserve  at  first.  "  It  is'  to  be  said 
that  she  knows  how  to  write  a  suitable  note,"  the 
lady  also  admitted. 

She  didn't  tell  me  what  the  note  was  about, 
naturally;  but  I  could  imagine  with  what  joy  in 
the  exercise  of  her  art  Hortense  had  constructed 
that  communication  which  must  have  accompa- 
nied the  prom|)t  return  of  the  card-case. 

Then  Mrs.  Gregory's  tongue  became  downright. 
"Since  you're  able  to  see\so  much  of  her,  why 
don't  you  tell  her  to  marry  that  little  steam-yacht 
gambler.?  I'm  sure  he's  dying  to,  and  he's  just 
the  thing  for  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  I  returned,  "  Love  so  seldom  knows 
what's  just  the  thing  for  marriage." 

"  Then  your  precocity  theory  falls,"  declared 
Mrs.  St.  Michael.  And  as  she  went  away  from 
me  along  the  street,  I  watched  her  beautiful  stately 
walk;  for  who  could  help  watching  a  sight  so  good.? 

Charley,  then,  was  no  secret  to  John's  pcojile. 
Was  John  still  a  secret  to  Charley.?  Could  Hor- 
tense possibly  have  managed  this.?  I  hoped  for 
a  chance  to  observe  the  two  men  with  her  during 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael  and  her 
party  to  the  church. 
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T!  '.>  party  \va>  already  assembled  when  I  ar- 
ri\e(l  upon  the  spot  appointed.  In  the  street, 
a  few  paces  from  the  church,  stood  I^ohm  and 
Cliarlev  and  Kitty  and  (iazza,  with  Beverly  Rod- 
ger^, who,  as  I  came  near,  left  them  and  joined 
me. 

"  Oh,  she's  somewhere  off  with  her  fire-eater," 
resjxjnded  Bexerly  to  my  immediate  inrpiiry  for 
Hortense.  "  Do  you  think  she  was  asked,  o'd 
man  ?  " 

Probably  not,  I  thought.  "  But  she  goes  so 
well   with  the  rest,"   I  suggested. 

Beverly  gave  his  chuckle.  "  She  goes  where  she 
likes.  .She'll  meet  us  here  when  we're  finished,  I'm 
pretty  sure." 

"  Why  such  certainty  ?  " 

"  Wei!,  she  has  to  attend  to  ChaHey,  you  know  !  " 

Mrs.  Weguelin,  it  appeared,  had  m.et  the  party 
here  bv  the  church,  but  had  now  gone  somewhere 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  to  find  out  why 
the  gate  was  not  opened  to  admit  us,  and  to  hasten 
the  un])unctual  custodi-an  of  the  keys.  I  had  not 
looked  for  jM-ecisely  such  a  [)arty  as  Mrs.  Wegue- 
lin's  in\itation  had  gathered,  nor  could  I  imagine 
that  she  had  fully  understood  herself  what  she 
was  gathering;  and  this  I  intimated  to  Beverly 
Rodgers,  saying:  — 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  friend,  that  she  suspected 
the  feather  of  the  bi^xls  you  fiock  with  ? " 

Beverly  took  it  lightly.  "  Hang  it,  old  boy,  of 
course  evervbodv  can't  be  as  nice  as  I  am  !  "  But 
he  took  it  less  lightly  before  it  was  over. 

We  stood  chatting  apart,  he  and  I,  while  Bohm 
and  Charley  and   Kitty  and  Gazza  walked  across 
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the  street  to  tlu-  wincUnv  of  a  shop.  uIuTe  old  fm- 
mturc  ua^  (uv  sale  at  a   hiL;h   price;   and   it   -nvw 
clearcr  to  nir  what  Hevcrly  had  in.u.ccntlv  bn.u.rht 
upon  .\Ir>.  W  c-udin,  and  how  he  had  b'rou..h{  it 
Ihe  little(|uiet,  particular  ladv  had   hctn    p'lea.ed 
with  his  yiMt,  and  pleased  with   him.      11,-    .....kI 
manners,  his  irood  appearance,  his  ^(.r.rl   hn-dish- 
trained  vr.iee,  all  these  thin.^^s  must 'have  been  ex- 
remelv  to  her  taste;  and  then -more  important 
than  they —did  she  not  know  about  iiis  people? 
She  had  inquired,  he  told  me,  with  interest  about 
two   of  his    uncles,   whom   she    had    last   seen    in 
i>>5^-     "  She  s  awfully  the  n\<rht  sort,"  said  Ik'verlv 
Ves,  1  saw  well   how  that   visit   must   have   -one  • 
the  gentle  old  lady  reviving  in  Beverlv's  presence' 
and  for  the  sake  of  being  civil  to  him.  :some  memo- 
ries  ot    her  girlhood,  some   meetings   with   those 
uncles,  some  dances  with    them ;    and    generally 
shedding  from  her  talk  and  manner  the  diarm  Jf 
some  sweet  old  melody  —  and  Beverlv,  the  facile 
the  appreciative,  sitting  there  with  her  at  a  cor- 
rect,  deferential    angle    on    his    chair,    admirably 
sympathetic  and  in  good  form,  and  plaving  the 
old  school      (He  had  no  thought  to  deceive  her- 
he  old  .school  was  his  by  right,  and  genuinely  in 
his  blood,  he  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  the  water) 
How  should   Mrs.  W'eguelin  divine  that  he  also 
took  to  the  nomrauyn^  to  the  tune  of  Bohm  and 
Charley  and  Kitty  and  Gazza  .^     And  so,  to  show 
mm  .some  attention,  and  because  she  couldn't  ask 
him  to  a  meal,  why,  she  would  take  him  over  the 
old  church,  her  colonial  forefathers';   she  would 
tell  him  the  little  legends  about  them  ;    he  was 
prerispl^^  i^li'^  ^r^ny-^r^^ t-^.  
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_  uul  slic  w.mM  br  l)leascd  if  he  would  also  brin- 

I  ln.,kr,l  a<  i-os>  the  stivc't  at  Hobm  an.l  ChaikN 
and    Kiiiv   and    ( ia/./.a.     'Idu'V   w..v   now   .la.an;^ 
alx.uttlu'm  in  all  then-  jK-rfrction  of  >larc:   smad 
(ha.lrv   in  a  skvk  .slalt-colo.vd   >uU,  a.  neat  a. 
anv  httlc  barber;    Hohm.  massive,  portcntou>,  hi> 
stron-   .hoes  and   -loves    the   chief    n.-te    in    hi. 
dre-^s  and   ab<.ut    hi.    whole   hnn   frame   a  hc-avy 
mechanieal  stren-th,  a  look  a.  of  .o,nething  tha 
di.l  something   rapidly  and    acenrately   when    se 
,,„i,,.._cnt  or   cracked   or   -ronnd    or    smashed 
somahin..-  better  and  faster  than  it  had  ever  been 
cut  or  cracked  or  -round  or  .ma>hed  before   and 
would  take  vour  arn.s  and  le-.  off    .f  you  duln  t 
stand  web   back  from   it;  it  was  only  m    Hohm  . 
eve  and  lips  that  you  saw  he  wa>n  t  made  entirely 
of  brass  and  iron,  that  champa-ne  and  shoulders 
decolletes  received  a  punctual  share  of   h>^  ^aUi- 
able  time.     And   there  was  Kitty    too,    just     he 
wife  for  Bohm,  so  soon  as  she  could  divorce  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  had  united  herself  before 
discoverincr  that  all  she  married  him  for,  his  old 
Knickerbocker  name,  was  no  lon-er  in  the  slight- 
est de-ree  necessary  for  social  acceptance;  while 
she  could  feed  people,  her  trough  would  be  well 
thronged.     Kittv  was  neat,  Kitty  was  trig,  Kitty 
was  what  Beverly  would  call  "  swagger    ;  her  skil- 
ful tailor-made  clothes  sheathed  her  closely  and 
gave  her  the  excellent  appearance  of  a  well-folded 
English  umbrella;  it  was  in  her  hat  that  she  had 
gone  wrong  -  a  beautiful  hat  m  itsel  ,  one  which 
Vvould  have  wholly  become  Hortense;  but  for  poor 
Kitty  it   didn't  do  at  ail.      v  es,  biie   u-a.,  a   v,ei:- 
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round  the  temple  of  his  civiii/ation.  |)u>hiui,r  d..wn 
the  aisles,  elimbm-  over  the  baeks  of  the  benrhes 
walkini;  over  each  other's  bod 
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the  Italian  nobleman,  who  sokj  old  furniture  to 
new  Americans.  Gaz/.a  was  not  looking  at  the 
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contempt;    he   was 


strobnt;  back  and  forth   in    the   street,   with    his 
head  m  the  air,  humming,  now  loudlv.  now  softly, 
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teninij  to  the  si 


eir  custodian.   Hoh 


came  back 


m  was  lis- 


ow,  c 


lear  words  of  Charley,  in  which 
e    evidently    found    something    that    at    lencrth 


interested   him— a  little.     Bohm.   it 


not  often   sj)eak  himself:    possibly 


seemed,  did 


was  to  let  other  peoj)le'  speak  to  1 


once   a  week. 


!iim 


signs  in   his  face   that  he   was 


His  way 

when  there   were 

hearing  anything  which  they  said,  it 

compliment  to  them,  and  of  course  Charl 

command   Bohm's  ear;  for  Charlev.  althoncrir^ 


was  a 


h  igh 
ev  could 


was 


as  neat  as  any  barber,  and  let  'Hortense'walk 
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on  him  because  he  looked  beyond  tliat,  and  pur- 
posed to  g{-'t  her,  was  just  as  potent  in  the  finan- 
cial   world    as    Bohm,  c(Uild    bring    a    borrowing 
empire  to  his  own  terms  just  as  skilfully  as  could 
Bohm;  was,  in  short,  a  man  after   Bohm's  own  — 
1  had  almost  said  heart  :   the  expression  is  so  ob- 
stinately embedded  in  our  language  !      Bohm,  lis- 
tening, antl  Charley,  talking,  had  neither  of  them 
noticed  Mrs.  Weguelin's  arrival  ;  they  stood  ignor- 
ing her,  while  she  waited,  casting  a  timid  eye  upon 
them.      But  Beverly,  suddenly  perceiving  this,  and 
begging  her  pardon  for  them,  brought  the  party 
together,  and  we  moved  in  among  th<j  old  graves. 
^'  Ah  '  "  said  Gazza,  bending  to  read  the   quaint 
words  cut  upon  one  of  them,  as  we  stopped  while 
the    door   at    the   rear  of  the   church  was  being 
opened,  "  French  !  " 

"It  was  the  mother-tongue  of  these  coLnists," 
Mrs.  Weguelin  explained  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  like  Canada  !  "  cried  Gazza.  "  But  what 
a  pretty  bit  is  that!"  And  he  stood  back  to 
admire 'a  little  glimpse,  across  a  street,  between 
tiled  roofs  and  rusty  balconies,  of  another  church 
steeple.  "  Almost,  one  would  say,  the  Old 
World,"  Gazza  declared. 

"  Our  world  is  not  new,"  said  Mrs.  Weguelin  ; 
and  she  passed  into  the  church. 

Kings  Port  holds  many  sacred  nooks,  many  cor- 
ners, many  vistas,  that  should  deeply  stir  the 
spirit  and  the  heart  of  all  Americans  who  know" 
and  love  their  country.  The  passing  traveller 
may  gaze  up  at  certain  windows  there,  and  see 
History  herself  looking  out  at  him,  even  as  she 
looks  out  of  the  windows  of  Independence  Hall  in 
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^'Alwoit.  one  iwuld  say,  the  OU  WorhV 

Philadclpliia.     Tliere  are  also  other  ancient  build- 
ings m  Kmgs  Port,  wlicre  History  is  shut  up,  as  in 
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a  strong-box.  —  such  as  that  stubborn  old  octagon, 
the  powder-mr  ,azine  of  Revokitionary times, which 
is  a  chest  holding  proud  memories  of  blood  and 
war.  And  then  there  are  the  three  churches.  Not 
strong-boxes,  these,  but  shrines,  where  burn  the  ven- 
erable lamps  of  faith.  And  of  these  three  houses 
of  God,  that  one  holds  the  most  precious  fiame, 
the  purest  light,  which  treasures  the  holy  fire  that 
came  from  France.  The  English  colonists,  who 
sat  in  the  other  two  congregations,  came  to  Cnro- 
lina's  soil  to  better  their  estate ;  but  it  was  for  lib- 
erty of  soul,  to  lift  their  ardent  and  exalted  prayer 
to  God  as  their  own  conscience  bade  them,  and  not 
as  any  man  dictated,  that  those  French  colonists 
sought  the  New  World.  No  Puritan  splendor  of 
independence  and  indomitable  courage  outshines 
theirs.  They  preached  a  word  as  burning  as  any 
that  Plymouth  or  Salem  ever  heard.  They  were 
but  a  handful,  yet  so  fecund  was  their  marvellous 
zeal  that  they  became  the  spiritual  leaven  of  their 
whole  community.  They  are  less  known  than 
Plymouth  and  Salem,  because  men  of  action, 
rather  than  men  of  letters,  have  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  the  South  ;  but  there  they  stand,  a  beau- 
tiful beac(Mi,  shining  upon  the  coasts  of  our  early 
history.  Into  their  church,  then,  into  the  shrine 
where  their  small  lamp  still  burns,  their  devout 
descendant,  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael  led  our 
partv,  because  in  her  eyes  Kings  Port  could  shv)w 
nothing  mere  precious  and  significant.  There 
had  been  nothing  to  warn  her  that  Bohm  and 
Cliarley  were  Americans  who  neither  knew  nor 
loved  their  country,  but  merely  Americans  who 
knew  their  country's  wealth  and  loved  to  acquire 
every  penny  of  it  that  they  could. 
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And  so,  following  the  steps  of  our  delicate  and 
courteous  guide,  we  entered  into  the  dimness  of 
the  little  building;  and  Mrs.  Weguelin's  voice, 
lowered  to  suit  the  sanctity  which  the  place  had  for 
her,  began  to  tell  us  very  quietly  and  clearly  the 
story  of  its  early  days. 

I  knew  it,  or  something  of  it,  from  books ;  but 

from  this   little  lady's   lips   it   took    on    a  charm 

and  graciousness  which   made   it  fresh  to  me.     1 

listened    attentively,  until   I  feli,  without  at  first 

seeing  the  cause,  that  dulling  of  enjoyment,  that 

interference  with  the  receptiVe   attention,   which 

comes  at  times  to  one  during  the  performance  of 

music  when  untimely  people  come   in  or  go  out. 

Next,  I  knew  that  our  group  of  listeners  was  less 

compact;  and  then,  as  we  moved  from  the  first 

point  in  the  church  to  a  new    one,   I    saw    that 

Bohm  and  Charley  were  dropping  behind,  and  I 

lingered,    with    the    intention    of   brino-in(r    them 

closer.  *    * 

"  But  there  was  nothing  in  it,"  I  heard  Charley's 
slow  monologue  continuing  behind  me  to  the 
silent  Bohm.  "We  could  have  bought  the 
Parsons  road  at  that  time.  '  Gentlemen,'  I  said  to 
them,  '  what  is  there  for  us  in  tide-water  at  Kino-e 
Port  ?  '  "  * 

^It  was  not  to  be  done,  and  I  rejoined  IMi-s. 
Weguelin  and  those  of  the  party  who  were  making 
some  show  of  attention  to  her  quiet  little  historie's 
and  explanations  ;  and  Kitty's  was  the  next  voice 
which  I  heard  ring  out :  — 

"  Oh,  you  must^-iever  let  it  fall  to  pieces!  It's 
the  cunningest  little  fossil  I've  seen  in  the  South." 

"So,"  said  Charley    behind    me,    "we    let  the 
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Other  crowd  buy  their  strategic  point ;  and  I  guess 
thev  know  they  got  a  gold  brick." 

r  moved  away  from  the  financiers,  I  endeavored 
not  to  hear  thei'r  words ;  and  in  this  much  I  was 
successful ;  but  their  inappropriate  presence  had 
"•ot,  I  suppose  upon   my  nerves;  at  any  rate,  go 
where  I  would  in  the  little  church,  or  attend  as  I 
might  and  did  to  what  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael 
said  about  the  tablets,    and    whatever    traditions 
their  inscriptions  suggested  to  her,  that  quiet,  low, 
persistent  banker's  voice  of  Charley's  pervaded  the 
building  like  a  draft  of  cold  air.     Once,  indeed,  he 
addressed   Mrs.  Weguelin  a  question.     She   was 
telling    Beverly    (who    followed    her    throughout, 
protectingly    and     charmingly,     with     his    most 
devoted  attention  and  his  best  manner)  the  hon- 
orable deeds  of    certain    older    ge-.-rations    of   a 
family  belonging  to  this    congregation,   some    oi 
whose  tombs  outside  had  borne   French   inscrip- 
tions. 

-  My  mother's  family,"  said  Mrs.  W  eguelin. 
"  /\nd  nowadays,"  inquired   Beverly,  "  what  do 
they  find  instead  of  military  careers?  " 

"There  a'-e  no  more  of  us  nowadays;  they  — 
thev  were  killed  in  the  war."  And  immediately 
she  smiled,  and  with  her  hand  she  made  a  light 
gesture,  as  if  to  dismiss  this  subject  from  mutual 
embarrassment  and  p^\n. 

"  I  might  have  known  better,"  murmured  the 
understanding  Beverly. 

But  Charley  now  had  his  question.  "  How 
manv,  did  vou  sav  ?  " 

"How  many?"    Mrs.  Weguelin  did  not  quite 

understand  him. 
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"  Were  killed  ?  "  explained  Charley. 

Again  there  was  a  little  pause  before  Mrs. 
WegLielin  answered,  "  My  four  brothers  met  their 
deaths." 

Charley  was  interested.  "  And  what  was  the 
percentage  of  fatality  in  their  regiments?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Weguelin,  "we  did  not  think 
of  it  in  that  way."     And  she  turned  aside. 

"  Charley,"  said  Kitty,  with  some  precipitancy, 
'■'  do  make  Mr.  Bohm  look  at  the  church  !  "  and  slie 
turned    after     Mrs.    Weguelin.       "  It    /s   such    a 

But  I  saw  the  little  lady  try  to  speak  and  fail,  and 
then  I  noticed  that  she  was  leaning  against  a 
window-sill. 

Beverly  Rodgers  also  noticed  this,  and  he 
hastened  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  returned  to  his  hasty  ques- 
tion, "  I  am  quite  well.  If  you  are  not  tired  of  it, 
shall  we  so  on  ?  " 

"It  is  such  a  _i7^r;;/ /  "  re]5eatcd  Kitty,  throwing 
an  angry  glance  at  Charley  and  Bohm.  And  so 
we  went  on. 

Yes,  Kitty  did  her  best  to  cover  it  up ;  Kitty, 
as  she  would  undoubtedly  have  said  herself,  could 
see  a  few  things.  But  nobody  vjould  cover  it  up, 
though  Beverly  was  now  vigilant  in  his  efforts  to 
do  so.  Indeed,  Replncers  cannot  be  covered  up 
by  human  agency;  they  bulge,  they  loom,  they 
stare,  they  dominate  the  road  of  life,  even  as  their 
automobiles  drive  horses  and  pedestrians  to  the 
wall.  Bohm,  roused  from  his  financial  torpor  by 
Kitty's  sharp  command,  did  actually  turn  his  eyes 
upon   the  church,  wiiich   he  had  now  been  inside 
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for  some  twenty  minutes  without  noticing.  In- 
stinct and  long  training  had  given  his  eye,  when 
it  really  looked  at  anything,  a  particular  glance  — 
the  glance  of  the  Replacer — which  i:)lainly  calcu- 
lated: "  Can  this  be  made  worth  money  to  me?" 
and  which  died  instantly  to  a  glaze  of  indifference 
on  seeing  that  no  money  could  be  made.  Bohm's 
eye,  accordingly,  waked  and  then  glazed.  Man- 
ners, courtesy,  he  did  not  need,  not  vet :  he  had 
looked  at  them  with  his  Replacer  glance,  aiid.  see- 
ing no  money  in  them,  had  gone  on  looking  at 
railroads,  and  mines,  and  mills,  —  and  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  bottles.  Should  manners  and  courtesy 
come,  some  day,  to  mean  money  to  him,  then  he 
could  have  them,  in  his  fashion,  so  that  his  admir- 
ers and  his  apologists  should  alike  declare  of  him, 
"  A  rough  diamond,  but  consider  what  he  has 
made  of  himself !  " 

"  After  what,  did  you  say .'' "  Tliis  was  the 
voice  of  Gazza,  addressing  Mrs.  Weguelin  St. 
Michael.  It  must  be  said  of  Gazza  that  he,  too, 
m.ade  a  certain  pretence  of  interest  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Kintjs   Port. 

"  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes," 
replied  Mrs.  Weguelin. 

"  Built  it  in  Savannah,"  Charley  was  saying  to 
Bohm,  "or  Norfolk.  This  is  a  good  place  to  bury 
people  in,  but  not  money.  Now  the  phosphate 
proposition  —  " 

Again  I  dragged  my  attention  by  force  away 
froiii  that  quiet,  relentless  monologue,  and  listened 
as  well  as  I  could  to  Mrs.  Weguelin.  There  had 
come  to  be  among  us  all,  I  think —  Beverly,  Kitty, 
Gazza,  and  myself  —  a  joint  impulse  to  shield  her, 
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to  cluster  about  her,  to  follow  her  steps  from  each 
little  lecture  that  she  finished   to  the  new  point 
where  the  next  lecture  began  ;   and  we  did  it,  per- 
formed our  pilgrimage  to  the  end;  but  there  was 
less  and  less  nature  in  our  ix'rformance.      I  knew 
(and  it  was  like  a  dream  which   I  could  not  stoj)) 
that  we   pressed  a  little  too  close,  that  our  ques- 
tions were  a  little  too  eager,  that  we  overj)ainted 
our  faces  with   attention;    knowing  this  cHd   not 
help,  nothing  helped,  and  we  went'on  to  the  end, 
seeing  ourselves  doing  it;  and  it  must  have  been 
that  iMrs.  W'eguelin  saw  us  likewise.     But  she  was 
truly  admirable  in  giving  no  sign,  she  came  out 
well   ahead ;  the   lectures   were  not   hurried,  one 
had  no  sense  of  points  being  skipped  to  accom- 
modate our  unworthiness,  it 'required  a  previous 
familiarity  with  the  church  to  know  (as  I  did)  that 
there  was,  indeed,  more  and  more  skipping ;  yet 
the  little  lady  played  her  part  so  evenly  and  with 
never  a  falter  of  voice  nor  a  change  in 'the  gentle 

courtesy  of  her  manner,  that   I  do  not  think 

save  for  that  moment  at  the  window-sill — I  could 
have  been  sure  what  she  thought,  or  how  much 
she  noticed.  Her  face  was  always  so  pale,  it  may 
well  have  been  all  imagination  with  me  that  she 
seemed,  when  we  emerged  at  last  into  the  light  of 
the  street,  paler  than  usual  ;  but  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  her  hand  was  trembling  as  she  stood 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  party.  These  thanks 
were  cut  a  little  short  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
automobiles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  appear- 
ance of  Hortense  strolling  toward  us  with  John 
Mayrant. 

Charley  had    resumed    to    Bohm,    "A     tax   of 
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twenty-five  cents  on  the  ton  is  nothing  with  de- 
posits of  this  richness,"  when  his  voice  ceased; 
and  looking  at  him  to  see  the  cause,  I  perceived 
that  his  eye  was  on  John,  and  that  his  poHshed 
finger-nail  was  running  meditatively  along  his 
thin  mustache. 

Ilortense  took  the  matter  —  whatever  the  mat- 
ter was  —  in  hand. 

"  You  haven't  much  time,"  she  said  to  Charley, 
who  consulted  his  watch. 

"  Who's  coming  to  see  me  off?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Where's  he  going?"  I  asked  Beverly. 

"  She's  sending  him  North,"  Beverly  answered, 
and  then  he  sjioke  with  his  very  best  simple  man- 
ner to  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael.  "  May  I  not 
walk  home  with  you  after  all  your  kindness?  " 

She  was  going  to  say  no,  for  she  had  had 
enough  of  this  [xarty ;  but  she  looked  at  Beverly, 
and  his  face  and  his  true  solicitude  won  her ;  she 
said,  "  Thank  you,  if  you  will."  And  the  two  de- 
parted together  down  the  shabby  street,  the  little 
veiled  lady  in  black,  and  Beverly  with  his  excel- 
lent London  clothes  and  his  still  more  excellent 
look  of  respectful,  sheltering  attention. 

And  now  Bohm  pronounced  the  only  utterance 
that  I  heard  fall  from  his  lips  during  his  stay  in 
Kings  Port.  He  looked  at  the  church  he  had 
come  from,  he  looked  at  the  neighboring  larger 
church  whose  columns  stood  out  at  the  angle  of 
the  street;  he  looked  at  the  graveyard  opposite 
that,  then  at  the  stale,  dusty  shop  of  old  furniture, 
and  then  up  the  shabby  street,  where  no  life  or 
movement  was  to  be  seen,  except  the  distant  forms 
of  Beverly  and  Mrs.  Weguelin  St.  Michael.    Then 
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from  a  cjold  cigar-case,  curved  to  fit  his  breast 
jDocket,  he  took  a  cigar  and  lighted  it  from  a  gokl 
match-box.  Offering  none  of  us  a  cigar^  he 
placed  the  case  again  in  his  pocket;  and  liolding 
his  lighted  cigar  a  moment  with  two  fingers  in 
his  strong  glove,  he  spoke  :  — 

"  This  town's  worse  than  Sundav." 

Then  he  got  into  the  automobile.  They  all 
followed  to  see  Charley  off,  and  he  addrc'ssed 
me. 

"I  shall  be  glad,"  he  said.  "  if  you  will  make 
one  of  a  little  party  on  the  yacht  next  Sundav, 
when  I  come  back.  And  you  also,"  he  added  to 
John. 

Both  John  and  I  expressed  our  acceptance  in 
suitable  forms,  and  the  automobile  took  its  way 
to  the  train. 

"Your  Kings  Port  streets,"  I  said,  as  we  walked 
back  toward  Mrs.  Trevise's,  "are  not  very  favor- 
able for  automobiles." 

"  No,"  he  returned  briefly.  I  don't  remember 
that  either  of  us  found  more  t  >  say  until  we  had 
reached  my  front  door,  when  he  asked,  "  Will  the 
day  after  to-morrow  suit  you  for  Udolpho  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  say,"  I  told  him. 

"  Weather  permitting,  of  course.  But  I  hope 
that  it  will ;  for  after  that  I  suppose  my  time  will 
not  be  quite  so  free." 

After  we  had  parted  it  struck  me  that  this  was 
the  first  reference  to  his  approaching  marriage 
that  John  had  ever  made  in  my  hearing  since  that 
day  long  ago  (it  seemed  long  ago,  at 'least)  when 
he  had  come  to  the  Exchange  to  order  the  wed- 
ding-cake, and  Eliza  La  Heu  had  fallen  in  love 
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back  now  with  eyes  at  any  rate  j)artiall\'  o]jenecl, 
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J  r  was  to  me  continuouslv  a  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion and  of  interest  to  see  Ilortcnse  disturbed 
—  whether  for  causes  real  or  imaginary  — about 
the  security  of  her  title  to  her  lover  John,  nor  can 
/  sa)'  that  my  misinterpreted  bunch  of  roses  dimin- 
ished this  satisfaction.     I  should  have  been  crjad 
to  know  if  the  accomplished  vouncr  woman  liad 
turther  probed  that  question  and  discovered  the 
truth,  but  It  seemed  scarce  likely  that  she  could 
do  this  without  the  help  of  one  of  three  persons 
liliza  and  myself  who  knew  all,  or  John  who  knew 
nothing;  for  the   up-country  bride,  and  whatever 
other  people  in   Kings   Port  there  were  to  whom 
the  bride  might  gayly  recite  the  tale  of  my  roses 
were    none    of    them    likely    to   encounte'r    Miss 
Kieppe;    their  paths   and   hers   would   not   meet 
until   they  met  in  church  at  the  wedding  of  Hor- 
tense  and  John.     No,  she  could  not  have  found 
out  the  truth ;  for  never  in  the  world  would  she 
at   this  eleventh    hour,  risk   a  conversation  with 
J   hn  upon  a  subject  so  full  of  well-packed  explo- 
sives ;  and  so  she  must  be  simply  keeping  on  both 
him  and   Eliza  an  eye  as  watchful  as  lay  in  her 
power.     As  for  Charley,  what  bait,  wl.at  persua- 
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took   him  .It  an  hou 
New    \'()rk,    I    could 


NO  critical  from  Ikt  side  to 
not  in  tin-  least  conjecture. 
I  lad  .>he  said  to  the  little  hanker,  (io,  because  I 
must  think  it  o\er  alone?  It  did  not  seem  stroni; 
enough.  ()r  had  she  said.  Go,  and  on  vour  return 
)'ou  sh.dl  ha\e  my  answer?  Not  ade(|uate  either, 
I  thout;ht.  v)r  had  it  been,  If  \-ou  don't  l;().  it  sliall 
be  "no,"  to-da\-  and  forever  ?  This  last  was  better; 
but  there  was  no  tellini^,  nor  did  He\ei'l\'  Kodi^ers, 
to  whom  I  pr()])ounded  all  my  theories,  have  any 
notion  (jf  what  was  between  I  lortense  and  Charley. 
He  (jnly  knew  tliat  Charley  was  cjuite  aware  of 
the  existence  of  John,  but  had  always  been  merely 
amused  at  the  notion  of  him. 

"  So  have  you  been  merely  amused,"  I  reminded 
him. 

"  Not  since  tiiat  look  I  saw  her  give  liim,  old  chap. 
I  know  ^'iie  wants  him,  only  not  why  she  wants 
him.  .And  Charley,  you  know  —  well,  of  course, 
poor  Clia'-leys  a  banker,  just  a  banker  and  no  more  ; 
and  a  banker  is  merely  the  ace  in  the  same  pack 
where  the  drummer  is  the  two-spot.  Our  American 
civilization  should  be  called  Drummer's  Dcliiiht  — 
and  there's  nothinc;  in  your  fire-eater  to  delifrht 
a  drummer:  he's  a  gentleman,  he'll  be  only  so-so 
rich,  and  he's  away  back  out  of  the  lime-light,  while 
poor  old  Charley's  a  bounder,  and  worth  forty 
millions  anyhow,  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
glare.     How  should  he  see  any  danger  iu  John  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  he  hasn't  begun  to?  " 

"Well,  perhaps.  He  and  Hortense  have  been 
'talking  business';  I  know  that.  Oh  —  and  why 
do  you  think  she  sa/(i^  he  must  go  to  New  York  ? 
To  make  a  better  deal  for  the  fire-eater's  ohos- 
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llLiv    «,„    anotlu,-    k.v,    unlocking   a    f,„.,i,,, 

upon  h,ni;  and   with  winder  re ncuxt ho  .^^ 
'Somcth.n,c,r  has  most  cc-rtainly  irot  to  Innnrn 

pechlh/v       -  /'",'■'"-  "'•■"">■  li™"-s.  and  c.- 

i«o  c  to  mystlf  on  oath   I  «„uld  sav  to  H,     I 
tl>e  last  u-ord,  up  to  the  ^■er^e  of  oft.L'"  I;,'!;. 'i','>: 
wits  could   devise.      Apart   from"  a  certain 'Vra 
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matic  cxcitcn.ent  as  of  battle  —  battle  between 
Hortense  and  me— I  truly  wished  to  help  him 
oit  of  the  miserable  mistake  his  wrong  standard, 
his  ehivalry  gone  perverted,  was  spurring  him  on 
to  make;  and  I  had  a  comic  image  of  myself, 
summoning  Miss  Josephine,  summcming  Miss 
I<:iiza,  summoning  Mrs.  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Wegue- 
lin.  and  the  whole  company  of  aunts  and  cousins, 
and  handing  to  them  the  rescued  John  with  the 
single  but  .sufficient  syllable:   "  There!  " 

He  was  in  apparent  spirits,  was  John,  at  that 
hour  of  our  departure  for  Udolpho;  he  pretended 
so  well  that  I  was  for  a  while  altogether  deceived. 
He  had  wished  to  call  for  me  with  the  conveyance 
in  which  he  should  drive  us  out  into  tiie  lonely 
country  through  the  sunny  afternoon;  but  instead, 
I  chose  to  walk  round  to  where  he  lived,  and  where 
I  found  him  stuffing  beneath  the  scats  of  the 
vehicle  the  baskets  and  the  parcels  which  con- 
tained the  provisions  for  our  ample  supper. 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  drink  hearty  .,  and 
now  I  pur;.ose  to,"  said  John. 

y\s  the 'packing  was  finishing  Miss  Josephme 
St.  Michael  came  by;  and  the  sight  of  the  erect 
old  lady  reminded  me  that  of  all  Kings  Port  fig- 
ures known  to  me  and  seen  in  the  garden  paymg 
their  visit  of  ceremony  to  Hortense,  she  alone  — 
she  and  Eliza  La  Heu— had  been  absent.  Elizas 
declining  to  share  in  that  was  well-nigh  inevitable, 
Init  Miss  Josephine  was  another  matter.  Perhaps 
she  had  considered  her  sister's  going  there  to  be 
enough  ;  at  any  rate,  she  had  not  been  party  to 
the  surrender,  and  this  gave  me  whimsical  satis- 
faction.      Moreover,  it  had  evidently  occasioned 
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no  ruffle  in  the  affectionate  relations  between  her- 
selt  and  John. 

"John,"  said  she,  "as  you  drive  by,  do  i^et  me 
a  plumber.  y  ^         >- 

"Much  better  get  a  burglar.  Aunt  Josephine. 
Lheajjcr  m  the  end,  and  neater  work  " 

It  was  thus,  at  the  outset,  that   I  came  to  be- 
■  eve  Johns  spirits  were  high;  and  this  illusion 
lie  successtu  ly  kept  up  until  after  we  had  left  the 
plumber  and  Kings  Port  several  sordid  miles  be- 
imd  us;    the  approach  to   Kings   I'ort  this  way 
hes  through  dirtiest  Africa.     John  was  loquacious'; 
John  disccmrsed  upon  the  Replacers  ;  Mrs.  Weaue- 
lin   St.  Michael   had  quite  evidently  exi)ressed   to 
her  ovyn  circle  what  she  thought  of  'them  ;  and  the 
^own  inconsequence,  although  it  did  not  see  them 
or    their  automobiles,  because  it    appeared    they 
were   gone    some    twenty    miles  inland   upon"  an 
excursion  to  a  resort  where  was  a  large  hoiel,  and 
a  lit  le  var    ty  in  the  way  of  some  tourists  of  the 
Replacer  stripe,  — the  town  kept  them  well  in  its 
m^nd  s  eye.     I  he  rutomobiles  would  have  sufficed 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute,  but  Kings  Port  had 
a  better  rc'ason  in  their  conduct  in   the  church  • 
and  John  found  many  things  to  say  to  me,  as  we' 
drove  a  ong,  about  Pohm  and  Charley  and  Kitty 
Oazza  he  forgot,  although,  as  shall   appear  in  its 
place,  C.azza  was  likel}-  to  live  a  long  while  in  his 
memory.      Beverly   Rodgers  he.  of  cour.e.  recog- 
n./.ed  as  beinga   gentleman  — it  was  clear  that 
Heverly  met   with   Kings  Port's  approval  —  and, 
tiom  his  Newport  experiences,  John  was  able  to 
make  out   Mte  as  well  as  if  he  had  heard  lieverly 
explain         himself   the    whole    wise   philosophic 
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system  of  joining  with  the  Rcplacers  in  order  that 
you  be  n(^t  replaeed  yourself. 

"  In  his  shoes  mightn't  I  do  the  same  ?  "  he 
suj»iised.  "  I  fear  I'm  not  as  Spartan  as  my  aunts 
-J^nly  prav  don't  mention  it  to  them !  " 

And  then,  because  I  had  been  answering  him 
with  singl ,  syllables,  or  with  nods,  or  not  at  all, 
he  taxed  me  with  my  taciturnity ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  me  'what  thoughts  kept  me  so 
silent  —  which  I  did  not  tell  him. 

'>  I  am  wondering,"   I  told  him  instead,  "  how 
much  they  steal  every  week." 
"  Those  financiers  .''  " 

"  Yes.  Bohm  is  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  Charley's  a  director,  and  reorganizes 
railroads." 

"  Well,  if  other  people  share  your  pleasant  opin- 
ion of  them,  how  do  they  get  elected.^  " 

"Other  people  share  their  pleasant  spoils  — 
senators,  vestrymen  —  you  can't  be  sure  ^who 
you're  sitting  next  to  at  dinner  any  more.  Come 
live  North.  'You'll  find  the  only  safe  way  is  never 
to  know  anybody  worth  more  than  five  millions 
—  if  you  wish  to\eep  the  criminal  lasses  off  your 
visiting  lisr." 

This  made  him  merr>'.  "  Put  'em  in  jail, 
then  ! " 

"  Ah,  the  jail  ! "  I  returned.  "  It's  the  great 
American  joke.  It  reverses  the  rule  of  our  smart 
society.  Only  those  who  have  no  incomes  are 
admitted." 

"  !^ut  what  do  you  have  laws  and  lawyers  for?  " 
"  To  keep  the  rich  out  of  jail.     It's  called  'pro- 
fessional etiquette.'  " 
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"Your  picture  flatter-'  " 
NCK'^:e:;""^  it's  only  a  photograph.    Come 

'•One    might    think,    from    your    account,    the 
American  had  rather  be  bad  than  good  " 

"  O  dear,  no!     The  American  had  much  rather 
be  good  than  bad  !  " 

"  Your  admission  amazes  me  !  " 

"  But  also  the  American  had  rather  be  rich 
than  good  And  he  is  having  his  wish.  And 
money  s  golden  hand  is  tightening  on  the  throat 
of  hbery  while  the  labor  union  stabs  liberty  in 
y'^,l^,f,'r-fo'- trusts  and  unions  are  both  tryincr 

turned  f'^''.  ^"dthe  soul  of  Uncle  SanAas 
tmned  into  a  dollar  inside  his  great,  biij  strono- 
tnumphant  flesh;  so  that  even  his  new^^eliJIof' 
his  ou-n  special  invention,  his  last  offering  to  the 
creeds    of   the  ,vorld,   his   gatherer  of   converted 

c^l  benefit'^     '''''"  ^'''"'''  ''  ^""''^  "^"'^  ^''^>'-^^- 

John  touched  the  horses.    "  You're  particularly 
cheerful  to-day !  ^  J 

'•  No.    I  merely  summarize  what  Im  seeing." 
VVell,  a  moral  awakening  will  come,"  he  de- 
clared. -        V,   ut 

"  Inevitably.  To-morrow,  perhaps.  The  flesh 
has  had  a  good,  long,  prosperous  dav,  and  fhe 
hour  of  the  spirit  must  be  near  striking.  And 
the  moral  awakening  will  be  followed  bs  a  moral 
slumber,  since,  in  the  uncomprehended  scheme  of 
things,  slumber  seems  necessary;  and  you  needn't 
pull  so  long  a  face,  Mr.  Mayrant,  because  the 
slumber  will  be  followed  by  another  moral  awak- 
ening.     I  he  alcoholic  society  girl  you  don't  like 
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will  very  probably  give  birth  to  a  water-drinking 
daughter  —  who  in  her  turn  may  jiroduce  a  bibu- 
lous i^rogeny :  how  often  must  1  tell  you  that 
nothing   is   final  ?  " 

John  Mayrant  gave  the  horses  a  somewhat 
vicious  lash  after  these  last  words  of  mine  ;  and, 
as  he  made  no  retort  to  them,  we  journeyed  some 
little  distance  in  silence  through  the  mild,  enchant- 
ing light  of  the  sun.  My  deliberate  allusion  to 
alcoholic  girls  had  made  plain  what  I  had  begun 
to  suspect.  I  could  now  discern  that  hi>  cloak  of 
gayety  had  fallen  from  him,  leaving  bare  the  same 
harassed  spirit,  the  same  restless  mood,  which  had 
been  his  upon  the  last  occasion  when  we  had 
talked  at  length  together  upon  some  of  the  pres- 
ent social  and  political  phases  of  our  republic  — 
that  day  of  the  New  Bridge'  and  the  advent  of 
Hortense.  Only,  upon  that  day,  he  had  by  his 
manner  in  some  subtle  fashion  conveyed  to  me 
a  greater  security  in  my  discrr'.ion  than  I  felt 
him  now  to  entertain.  His  many  observations 
about  the  Replaccrs,  with  always  the  significant 
and  conspicuous  omission  of  Hortense,  proved 
more  and  more,  as  I  thought  it  over,  that  his  state 
was  unsteady.  Even  now,  he  did  not  long  endure 
silence  between  us;  yet  the  eagerness  which  he 
threw  into  our  discussions  did  not,  it  seemed  to 
me,  so  much  proceed  from  present  interest  in  their 
subjects  (though  interest  there  was  at  times)  as 
from  anxiety  lest  one  particular  subject,  ever  pres- 
ent with  him,  should  creep  in  unawares.  So  much 
I,  at  any  rate,  concluded,  and  bided  my  time  for 
the  .  reeping  in  unawares,  content  meanwhile  to 
parry  some  of  the  reproaches  which  he  now    and 
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&r'   "'    ""'    ''''^'    '"    earnestness    real    or 

We  had  made  now  considerable  procrress  and 

were  con.e  to  a  space  of  sand  and  cabin^S  and   ", 

ersect.ng  ra.lroad  tracks,  where  frei^du  cars  ad 

1^     >mo  .ves  stood,  and  negroes  of  all  shapes  C 

:;.d;:L[e;r''"^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^™^'  ^--^'^ 

''There  used  to  be  a  murder  here   about  once 
a  day,    sa.d  John,  '"before  the  dispensary  system 
Now,  It  IS  about  once  a  week"  ^ 

;;  That  law  is  of  benefit,  then?"  I  inquired, 
lo    those   who  drink   the  whiskey    oossiblv 
certainly  to  those  who    sell    it!"     And 'he    con^ 

^ary  which  m  brief  appeared  to  be  that  South 
Ca.o  ina  had  gone  into  the  liquor  business.  The 
prohts  were  to  pay  for  compulsory  education-  the 
.quor  was  to  be  pure;  society  ai'id  sobr  t?  were 
to  be  advanced:  such  had  been  the  threefold 
p.omise  of  which  the  threefold  fumimentwa^ 
t.^iv     1      '         '''.  compulsoiy    education    bill    a 

PandTa    l" '' "'?T'^  u"^'"'^'^'"^^    ^^^^^^^    ^-tilt-s' 
and  lately,    said  John,  "a  thoroughly  democratic 

a    bottle    of    X,  ,f   you  re    curious.      It    mav  not 
po,so„  you  -  bu.    the   n,u,.de.   are   con,^   up 

But  John  ,„  Kings  Port  was  not  in   the  way  of 
hear,,,,  that  cure-all  pohcy  discussed,  a,„l  I  thire 
^^re  exp  a,ne,l  ,t  to  hi,n.    He  did  not  seen,  to  ..,-a» 
my  explanation.  ^      ^ 
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"  I  don't  see  how  it  would  change  anything," 
he  remarked,  "  beyond  switching  the  stealing  from 
one  set  of  hands  to  another." 

I  put  on  a  face  of  concern.  "  What  ?  You 
don't  believe  in  our  patent  American  short-cuts?" 

"Short-cuts.?" 

"Certainly.  Short-cuts  to  universal  happiness, 
universal  honesty,  universal  everything.  For  in- 
stance: Don't  make  a  boy  study  four  years  for  a 
college  degree ;  just  cut  the  time  in  half,  and 
you've  got  a  short-cut  to  education.  Write  it 
down  that  man  is  equal.  That  settles  it.  You'll 
notice  how  equal  he  is  at  once.  Write  it  down 
that  the  negro  shall  vote.  You'll  observe  how 
instantly  he  is  fit  for  the  suffrage.  Now  they 
want  it  written  down  that  government  shall  take 
all  the  wicked  coqDorations,  because  then  corrup- 
tion will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
You'll  find  the  farmers  presently  having  it  written 
down  that  all  hens  must  hatch  their  eggs  in  a 
week,  and  next,  a  league  of  earnest  women  will 
advocate  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  men 
only  shall  bring  forth  children.  Oh,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  very  thorough  !  "     And  I  laughed. 

But  John's  face  was  not  gay.  "  Well,"  he 
mused,  "  South  Carolina  took  a  short-cut  to  pure 
liquor  and  sober  citizens  —  and  reached  instead 
a  new  den  of  thieves.  Is  the  whole  country 
sick  ? " 

"  Sick  to  the  marrow,  my  friend ;  but  young 
and  vigorous  still.  A  nation  in  its  long  life  has 
many  illnesses  before  the  one  it  dies  of.     But  we 

shall  need  some  stront;  medieine  if  we  do  not  eet 

II  " 
well  soon. 
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"What  kind?" 

"Ah,  thats  beyond   any  one!      And   we   have 
several  things  the  matter  with  us  — as  bad  a  case 
for  example,  of  complacency  as  I've  met  in  history' 
Complacency's  a  very  dangerous  disease,  seldom 
got  rid  of  without  the  purge  of  a  great  cuiamity. 
And  worse,  where  does  our  dishonestv  be<nn   md 
where  end  ?     Tlie  boy  goes  to  college,  and  there 
in  tootball  it  awaits  him;  he  graduates,  and  in  the 
down-town  office  it  smirks  p.t  him;  he  rises  into 
the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  the  town's  chief 
citizens,  and  finds  their  L,rav  hairs  crowned  uiih 
It,— -the  very  men  he  has  looked  up  to,  believed 
in,  his  ideals,  his  examples,  the  merchant  prince 
the  railroad  magnate,  the  president  of  insurance 
companies  — all  dirty  rascals  !    Presently  he  faces 
worldly  success  or  failure,  and  then,  in   the   new 
ocean  of  mind  that  has  swallowed  morals  up,  he 
sinks    with    his  isolated   honesty,   like  a  fool'  or 
A^^T^-  *°  '■espectability  with  his  brother  kna'ves. 
And   into   this    mess    the    immigrant    sewage    of 
Europe  is  steadily  pouring.     Such  is  our  conti- 
nent to-day,  with  all  its  fair  u  inds  and  tides  and 
fields  favorable  to  us,  and  only  our  shallow,  com- 
placent, dishonest  selves  against  us!    But  don't  let 
these  considerations  make  you  glooir    :  for  ( I  nuist 
say  It  again)  nothing  is  final;  and  e,en  if  we  rot 
before  we  ripen  — which  would  be  a  wholly  novel 
phenomenon  — we  shall  have  made  our  contribu- 
tion to  mankind  in  demonstrating  by  our  collajise 
that  the  sow's  ear  belongs  with   the   rest  of  the 
animal,  and  not  in  the  voting  booth  or  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage 
should  have  waited  until  men  were  born  honest 
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and  L'f|ual.     That  in  itself  would  be  a  memorable 
service  to  have  rendered." 

We  had  come  into  the  divine,  sad  stillness  of 
the  woods,  where  the  warm  sunlight  shone 
through  the  gray  moss,  lighting  the  curtained 
solitudes  away  and  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
golden  afternoon;  and  somewhere  amid  the  miles 
of  sleeping  wilderness  sounded  the  hoarse  honk 
of  the  automobile.  The  Replacers  were  abroad, 
enjoying  what  they  could  in  this  cf)untry  where 
they  did  not  belong,  and  which  did  not  as  yet 
behmg  to  them.  Once  again  we  heard  their  honk 
off  to  our  left,  from  a  farther  distance,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  did  not  see  them  at  all. 

"If,"  said  John  Mayrant,  "  what  you  have  said 
is  true,  the  nation  had  better  get  on  its  knees  and 
pray  God  to  give  it  grace." 

I  looked  at  the  boy  and  saw  that  his  counte- 
nance had  grown  veiy  fine.  "  The  act,"  I  said, 
"  would  bring  grace,  wherever  it  comes  from." 

"  Yes,"  lie  assented.  "  If  in  the  stars  and  awful- 
ness  of  space  there's  nothing,  that  does  not  trouble 
me ;  for  my  greater  self  is  inside  me,  safe.  And 
our  country  has  a  greater  self  somewhere. 
Think  ! " 

"  I  do  not  have  to  think,"  I  replied,  "  when  I 
know  the  nobleness  we  have  risen  to  at  times." 

"  And  I,"  he  pursued,  "happen  to  believe  it  is 
not  all  only  stars  and  space;  and  that  God,  r.s 
much  as  any  ship-builder,  rejoices  to  watch  every 
tiniest  boat  meet  and  brave  the  storm." 

Out  of  his  troubles  he  had  brought  such  mood, 
•  veetness  instead  of  bitterness;  he  was  saying  as 
plainly  as  if  his  actual  words  said  it,  "  Misfortune 
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has  coinc  to  me,  and  I  am  goinjr  to  make  tlie  best 
of  it."  His  nobleness,  his  moral  elei^ance,  com- 
pelled him  to  this,  and  I  envied  him,  not  sure  if  I 
myself,  thus  placed,  would  acquit  myself  so  well. 
And  there  was  in  his  sweetness  a  contagit)n  that 
strangely  reconciled  me  to  the  troubled  aspects  of 
our  national  hour.  I  thought,  "  Invisible  among 
our  eighty  millions  there  is  a  quiet  legion  living 
untainted  in  the  depths,  while  the  yellow  rich,  the 
prismatic  scum  and  bubbles,  boil  on  the  surface." 
Yes,  he  had  accidentcflly  helped  me,  and  I  wished 
doubly  that  I  might  help  him.  It  was  well  enough 
he  should  feel  he  must  not  shirk  his  dutv,  but  how 
much  better  if  he  could  be  led  to  see  that  marry- 
ing where  he  did  not  love  was  no  duty  of  his. 

I  knew  what  I  had  to  say  to  him,  but  lacked  the 
beginning  of  it;  and  of  this  beginning  I  was  in 
search  as  we  drove  up  among  the  live-oaks  of 
Udolpho  to  the  little  club-house,  or  hunting  lodge, 
where  a  negro  and  his  wife  received  us,  and  took 
the  baskets  and  set  about  preparing  supper.  My 
beginning  sat  so  heavily  upon  my  attention  that 
I  took  scant  notice  of  Udolpho  as  we  walked 
about  its  adjacent  grounds  in  the  twilight  before 
supper,  and  John  Mayrant  pointed  out  to  me  its 
fine  old  trees,  its  placid  stream,  and  bade  me  ad- 
mire the  snug  character  of  the  hunting  lodge, 
buried  away  for  bachelors'  delights  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  pleasant  forest.  I  heard  him  indulg- 
ing in  memories  and  anecdotes  of  late  sittings 
after  long  hunts;  but  I  was  myself  always  on'a 
hunt  for  my  beginning,  and  none  of  his  words 
clearly  reached  my  intelligence  until  I  was  aware 
of  his  reciting  an  excellently  pertinent  couplet:  — 
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"  If  you  would  hold  your  father's  land, 
Vou  must  wash  your  throat  before  your  hand 


and  found  myself  standing  by  the  lodge  table, 
upon  which  he  had  set  two  glasses,  containing,  I 
soon  ascertained,  gin,  vermouth,  orange  bitters, 
and  a  cherry  at  the  bottom  —  all  which  he  had 
very  skilfully  mingled  himself  in  the  happiest 
prc^portions, 

"  The  poetry,"  he  remarked,  "  is  hereditary  in 
my  iiily;"and  setting  down  the  empty  glasses 
we  also  washed  our  hands.  A  moon  half-grown 
looked  in  at  the  window  from  the  filmy  darkness, 
and  John,  catching  sight  of  it,  paused  with  the 
w-et  soap  in  his  hand  and  stared  out  at  the  dim'y 
visible  trees.  "Oh,  the  times,  the  times!"  ho 
murmured  to  himself,  gazing  long;  and  then  with 
a  sort  of  start  he  returned  to  the  present  moment, 
and  rinsed  and  dried  his  hands.  Presently  we 
were  sitting  at  the  table,  pledging  each  other  in 
well-cooled  champagne  ;  and  it  was  not  long  after 
this  that  not  only  the  negro  who  waited  on  us  was 
plainly  revelling  in  John's  remarks,  but  also  the 
cook,  with  her  bandannaed  ebony  head  poked 
round  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  door,  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  lose  no  word  of  this  entertainment. 
For  John,  taking  up  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  of  masculine  Kings  Port,  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate  their  private  exploits,  until  by 
coffee-time  he  had  unrolled  for  me  the  richest 
tapestry  of  gayeties  that  I  remember,  and  I  sat 
without  breath,  tearful  and  aching,  while  the  two 
negroes  had  retired  far  into  the  kitchen  to  mufifie 
thoir  pmotions. 


"The  negro  who  waited  on  us" 
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'•  Toni,  oh  Tom!  you  Tom  I  "  called  jolm  May- 
rant;  and  after  the  man  had  come  from  the 
kitchen:  "You  may  j)ut  the  punch-howl  and 
things  on  the  talkie,  and  clear  away  and  go  to 
bed.  My  Great-uncle  xMarston  Chartain,"  he  con- 
tinued to  me,  "was  of  eccentric  taste,  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  never  had  anvbodv  to 
dinner  but  the  undertaker."  He  paused  at  \h\> 
point  to  mix  the  punch,  and  then  resumed:  "  Hut 
for  all  that,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  lively  old 
gentlemati  to  the  end,  and  left  us  his  version  of  a 
saying  which  is  considered  by  some  people  an  im- 
provement on  the  original,  '  CJwn/uz  la  fcnimc' 
Uncle  Marston  had  it, 'Hunt  the  t^/^v  woman.' 
Don't  go  t(Jo  fast  with  that  punch;  it  isn't  as 
gentle  as  it  seems." 

But  John  and  his  Uncle  Marston  had  between 
them  given  me  my  beginning,  and,  as  I  sat  sip- 
l)ing  my  punch,  I  ceased  to'hear  the  anecdotes 
which  followed.  I  sat  si})ping  and  smoking,  and 
was  presently  aware  of  the  deepening  silence  of 
the  night,  and  of  John  no  longer  at  the  table,  but 
by  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  forest,  and 
muttering  once  more,  "  Oh,  the  t'mcs,  the  times  !  " 
"  It's  alwavs  a  triangle,"  I  becan. 
hie  turned  round  from  his  window.  "  Tri- 
angle.' "  He  looked  at  my  glass  of  punch,  and 
then  at  me.  "Go  easy  wit1/the  Bombo,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"  Bombo  }  "  I  echoed.  "  You  call  this  Bombo  .? 
You  don't  know  hou^  remarkable  that  is,  but  that's 
because  you  don't  know  Aunt  Carola,  who  is  very 
remarkable,  too.  WVIl-.  never  mind  her  now. 
Point  is,  it's  always  a  triangle." 
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"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,"  he  ixplied. 

"There  you're  right.  And  so  was  your  rrcle. 
Hl"  knew.  Triangle."  Here  1  tound  mvse'  d- 
ding  portentously  at  John,  and  beating 'the  .le 
with  niy  finger  very  solemnly. 

He  stood  by  his  window  seeming  to  wait  for 
nu'.  And  now  everything  in  the  universe  grew 
IKTfcctly  clear  to  mc;  I  rose  on  mastering  tides 
of  thought,  and  all  problems  lay  disposed  o'f  at  my 
feet,  while  delicious  strength  and  calm  Hoated  in 
my  brain  and  'x'ing.  Nothitig  was  difficult  for 
me.  But  I  was  getting  away^'rom  the  triangle, 
and  there  was  John  waiting  at  the  window,  and  I 
mustn't  say  too  much,  mustn't  sav  too  much.  My 
will  reached  out  and  caught  the  triangle  and 
brought  it  close,  and   I  saw  it  all  perfectly  clear 


agam. 


"  What  are  they  all,"  I  said,  "  the  old  romances  ? 
You  take  Paris  and  Helen  and  Menelaus.  What's 
that?  You  take  Launcelot  and  Arthur  and 
Gumevere.  You  take  Paola  and  Franccsca 
and  her  husband,  what's-his-name,  or  Tristram 
and  Iseult  and  Mark.  Two  men,  one  woman. 
Triangle  and  trouble.  Other  wav  around  you 
get  Tannhiiuscr  and  V^enus  and  Elizabeth  ;  two 
women,  one  man  ;  more  triangle  and  more  trouble. 
Yes."  And  I  nodded  at  hini  again.  The  tide  of 
my  thought  was  pulling  me  hard  away  from  this 
to  other  imj)ortant  world-i)roblei.is,  but  my  will 
held,  struggling,  and  I  kept  to  it. 

"Von    wait,"    I    told    him.     "I    know   what    I 
mean.      Trouble  is,  so  hard  to  advise  him  right." 

"Advise  who  right?  "  inquired  John  Mayrant. 

It  helped  me  wonderfully.     My  will  gripped  my 
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floating  thoughts  and  held  them  to  it.  ••  Friend 
of  mnie  m  trouble;  though  whv  ho  asks  me  when 
I'm  not  married— I'd  be  married  now.  vou  know, 
but  afraid  of  only  one  wife.  Man  doVsn't  love 
twice;  loves  thrice,  four,  six,  lots  of  times;  but 
they  say  only  one  wife.  Ought  to  be  two,  anv- 
how.  ^  Much  easier  for  man  to  marry  then." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  rather  immoral?"  John  asked. 

"Morality  is  queer  thing.      Like  kaleidoscoi^e.' 

^ew  patterns  all   the  time.     Abraham  and  wives 

—  ])erfectly   respectable.     You    take   Pharaohs  — 

or  kings  of  that  sort  —  married  own  sisters.      All 

right    then.     Perfectly    horrible    no\\.    of   course. 

But  you  ask  men  about  two  wives.     Thev'd  say 

something  to  be  said  for  that  idea.     Only  there 

are  the  women,  you  know.     Thev'd  never.     But 

I'm^  going  to  tell    my  friend    he's    doing  wroncr. 

Going  to  write  him   to-night.     Where's'  ink  ?  "''' 

"  It  won't  go  to-night,"  said  John.     •'  What  are 

you  going  lo  tell  him.?" 

"Going  to  tell  him,  since  only  one  wife,  wicked 
not  to  break  his  engagement." 

John  looked  at  me  very  hard,  as  he  stood  by  the 
window,  leaning  on  the  sill.  But  my  will  was 
getting  all  the  while  a  stronger  liold',  and  mv 
thoughts  were  less  and  less  inclined  to  >tray  to 
other  woiid-jrroblems  ;  moreover,  below  the  con- 
fusion that  still  a  little  reigned  in  them  was  the 
l^nmal  cunning  of  the  old  V\dam.  the  native  man, 
quite  untroubled  and  alert  — it  saNV  John's  look  at 
me  and  it  prom|)ted  inycv)ur.se. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  He  wants  the  truth  from  me. 

No  harm  reaehni'   vou  with- 


Where's  his  letter.? 
out    names."      And 
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I    fumbled    in    my    pocket. 
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"  Letter  gone.  Never  mind.  Facts  are  :  friend's 
a^ked  girl.  Ciirl's  said  yes.  Now  he  thinlcs  he's 
bound  by  that." 

"  He  thinks  right,"  said  Jolin. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  take  Tannhauser.  En- 
gagement to  Venus  all  a  mistake.  Perfectly 
})r()|)er  to  break  it.  Much  more  than  proper. 
Only  honorable  thing  he  could  do.  Tm  gc^ng 
to  write  it  to  him.  Where's  ink.^"  And  I 
got  up. 

John  came  from  his  window  and  sat  down  at 
the  table.  His  glass  was  emj^ty,  his  cigar  gone 
out,  and  he  looked  at  me.  But  1  looked  round 
the  room  for  the  ink,  noting  in  my  search  the  big 
firei)lace,  simple,  wooden,  unornamented,  but  gen- 
erous, and  the  plain  plaster  walls  of  the  lodge, 
whereon  hung  two  or  three  old  prints  of  game- 
birds  ;  and  all  the  while  I  saw  John  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  looking  at  me. 

He  sjDoke  first.  "  Your  friend  has  given  his 
word  to  a  ladv;  he  must  stand  by  it  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

"  Lot  of  difference,"  I  returned,  still  looking 
round  the  room,  "between  spirit  and  letter.  If 
his  heart  has  broken  the  word,  his  lips  can't  Uiake 
him  a  gentleman." 

John  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  "  He 
had  no  lousiness  to  get  engaged  to  her!  He  must 
take  the  consequences." 

That  blow  of  the  fist  on  the  table  brought  my 
thoughts  wholly  clear  and  fixed  on  the  one  sub- 
ject; my  will  had  no  longer  to  struggle  with  them, 
they  worked  of  themselves  in  just  \he  way  that  I 
wanted  them  to  do. 
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"  If  ^  he's  a  gentleman,  he  must  stand  to  his 
word,"  John  repeated,  "  unless  she  releases  him." 

I  fumbled  again  for  my  letter.  "  That's  just 
about  what  he  says  himself,"  I  rejoined,  sitting 
down.  "  He  thinks  he  ought  to  take  the  con^ 
sequences." 

"  Of  course  !  "  John  Mayrant's  face  was  ver}- 
stern  as  he  sat  in  judgment  on  himself. 

"  But  wh)  should  she  take  the  consequences.!*  " 
I  asked. 

"  What  consequences }  " 

"  Being  married  to  a  man  who  doesn't  want  her, 
all   her   life,  until  death    them    do   part.     How's 
that?     Having  the  daily  humiliation  of  his  indif- 
ference, and  the  world's  knowledge  of  his  indiiTer- 
ence.     How's  that?     Perhaps  having  the  further 
humiliation  of  knowing  that  his  heart  belongs  to 
another  woman.     How's  that  ?     That's  not  what 
a  girl  bargains  for.    His  standing  to  his  word  is  not 
an  act  of  honor,  but  a  deception.     And  in  talking 
about  'taking  the  consequences,'  he's  patting  his 
personal  sacrifice  on  the  back  and  forgetting  all 
about  her  and  the  sacrifice  he's  putting  her  to. 
What's  the  brief  suffering  of   a  broken  engage- 
ment to  that?     No:  the  true  consequences  that  a 
man  should  shoulder  for  making  such  a  mistake  is 
the  poor  opinion  that  society  ^holds  of   him    for 
placing  a  woman  in  such  a  position  ;  and  to  free 
her  is  the  most  honorable  thing  he  can  do.     Her 
dignity  suffers  less  so  than  if   she    were    a  wife 
chained  down   to  perpetual  disregard." 

John,  after  a  silence,    said :  "  That    is   a   very 
curious  view." 

"  That  is  the  view    I  shall  give  my  friend,"  I 
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answered.  "  I  shall  tell  him  that  in  keeping  on  he 
is  not  at  bottom  honestly  thinking  of  the  girl  and 
her  welfare,  but  of  himself  and  the  public  opinion 
he's  afraid  of,  if  he  breaks  his  engagenient.  And 
I  shall  tell  him  that  if  Tm  in  church  and  they 
come  to  the  i)lace  where  they  a>k  if  any  man 
knows  just  cause  or  impediment,  I  shall  probably 
call  out,  '  Me  does  !  Mis  heart's  not  in  it.  This  i> 
not  marriage  that  he's  committing.  You're  pro- 
nouncing your  blessing  upon  a  fraud." 

John  sat  now  a  long  time  silent,  holding  his 
extinct  cigar.  The  lamp  was  almost  burned  dry  ; 
we  had  blown  out  the  expiring  candles  some  while 
since.  "  That  is  a  very  curious  view,"  he  repeal  d. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  your  friend  s.tys  in 
answer." 

This  finished  our  late  sitting.  Wt.  )pened  'he 
door  and  went  out  for  a  brief  space  into  thr  night 
to  get  its  pure  breath  into  our  lungs,  and  look 
to  the  distant  place  where  the  moon  had  sailed. 
Then  we  went  to  bed,  or  rather,  I  did ;  for  the  last 
thing  that  I  remembered  was  John,  standing  by  the 
window  of  our  bedroom  still  dressed,  looking  out 
into  the  forest. 


XX 
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tJE   was  neither  at  the  windou-,  nor  in  his  bed 

nor  anywhere  else  to  be  seen,  when  I  opened 

my  eyes  upon  the  world  next  niornin<T;  nor  d'd 

any  answer  come  when  I  called  his  name?     I  raised 

u'nn  1  V''?!  'f7  ^''^'^'^''  ^'^"'  ^^'■^■''^^  branches  of  the 
^^ood,  bathed  from  top  to  trunk  in  a  sunshine  that 
was  no  early  morning's  light;  and  upon  this,  the 
s  lence  of  the  house  spoke  plainly  to  me  not  of 
n  an  st.ll  sleepmg,  but  of  man  long  risen  and  gone 
about  his  busmess.  I  stepped  barefoot  across  the 
wooden  fioor  to  where  lay  my  watch,  but  it  marked 
an  unearthly  hour  for  I  had  neglected  to  wind  it 
at  the  end  of  our  long  and  convivial  evenin<r  — of 
vvhich  my  head  was  now  giving  me  some  news. 
And  then  I  saw  a  note  addressed  to  me  from  John 
May  rant.  ■' 

"You -are  a  good  sleeper,"  it  began,  "but  mv 
conscienrc  ,s  clear  as  to  the  Bombo,  called  bv 
-some  Kil  -d.vil,  about  which  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member that  I  warned  you." 

He  hoped  I  should  remember!  Of  course  I 
remembered  everything;  whv  die'  he  say  that  ^ 
An  ai)ology  i.r  his  leaving  me  followed  ;  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  the  early  train  because  of 
the  Custom  House,  where  he  was  serving  his 
hnai  days;  they  would  give  me  breakfast  when- 
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ever  I  should  be  ready  for  it,  and  I  was  to  make 
free  of  the  place  ;  I  had  better  vi>it  the  old  church 
(they  had  orders  about  the  keys)  and  drive  myself 
into  Kintrs  Port  after  lunch;  the  horses  would 
know  the^vay,  if  I  did  not.  It  was  the  boy's  clos- 
ing sentence  which  fixed  my  attention  wholly, 
to'ok  it  awav  from  Kill-devil  I^ombo  and  my  Aunt 
Carola's  commission,  for  the  execution  of  which  I 
now  held  the  clue,  and  sent  me  pu/.zling  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  his  words  :  — 

""""  I  believe  that  vou  will  help  your  friend  by  that 
advice  which  startled  me  last  night,  but  which  I 
now  begin  to  see  more  in  than  I  did.  Only 
between"'alternate  injuries,  he  may  find  it  harder 
to  choose  which  is  the  least  he  can  inflict,  than 
ycni,  who  look  on,  find  it.  For  in  following  your 
anniment,  he  benefits  himself  so  plainly  that  the 
be7iefit  to  the  other  person  is  very  likely  obscured 
to  him.  But,  if  V()U  wish  to,  tell  him  a  Southern 
gentleman  would  feel  he  ought  to  be  shot  at/ur 
way.  That's  the  honorable  price  for  changing 
your  mind  in  su(-h  a  case." 

No  interpretation  of  this  came  to  me.  I  planned 
and  carried  out  my  day  according  to  his  sugges- 
tion ;  a  slow  dressing  with  much  cold  water,  a 
slow' breakfast  with  nuich  good  hot  coffee,  a  slow 
wandering  beneath  the  dreamy  branches  of  Udol- 

pli„, this  course  cleared  my  head  of  the  Bombo, 

and' brought  back  to  me  our  whole  evening,  and 
,'verv  woi-d  I  had  said  to  John,  except  that  I  had 
lost  the  solution  which,  last  night,  the  triangle 
had  held  for  me.  At  that  moment,  the  triangle, 
and  my  whole  dealing  with  the  subject  of  monog- 
amv,  had    seemed    to    contain   the    simplicity    of 
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genius;   but  it  had  all  gone  now,  and   I  couldn't 
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get  it  back  ;  only,  what   I   had  contrived  to  say  to 
John   al)out  his  own  predicament  had   been  cer- 
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tainly  well  said ;  I  would  say  that  over  a<;ain 
to-dav.  It  was  the  hoy  and  the  nieaninix  <'f  his 
words  which  escaped  nie  still,  baffled  nie,  and 
formed  the  whole  subject  of  my  attention,  even 
when  I  was  inside  the  'i'ern  Creek  church  ;  ^o  that 
I  retain  nothing  of  that,  save  a  general  quaintness, 
a  general  loneliness,  a  little  deserted,  forgotten  token 
of  human  doings  long  since  d(^ne,  standing  on  its 
little  acre  of  wildi mess  amid  that  solitude  which 
suggests  the  dejiarted  i)resence  of  man,  and  which 
is  so  much  more  ])otent  in  the  flavor  of  its  desola- 
tion than  the  \irgin  wilderness  whose  solitude  is 
still  waiting  for  man  to  come. 

It  made  no  matter  whether  John  had  believed 
in  the  friend  to  whom  I  intended  writing  advice, 
or  had  seen  through  and  accepted  in  good  part 
my  manceuvre  ;  he  had  considered  my  words,  that 
was  the  point;  and  he  had  not  slept  in  his  bed, 
but  on  it,  if  sleep  had  come  to  him  at  all  ;  this  I 
found  out  while  dressing.  Several  times  I  read 
his  note  over.  "  Between  alternate  injuries  he 
may  find  it  harder  to  choose."  This  was  not  an 
answer  to  mc,  but  an  exjDlanation  of  his  own  per- 
plexity. At  times  it  sounded  almost  like  an  appeal, 
as  if  he  v>  ^  ^  saying,  "  Do  not  blame  me  for  not 
being  convinced  ; "  and  if  it  was  such  appeal,  why, 
then,  taken  with  his  resolve  to  do  right  at  any 
cost,  and  his  night  of  inward  contention,  it  was 
poignant.  "  I  believe  that  you  will  help  your 
friend."  Those  words  sounded  better.  But  — 
"  tell  him  a  Southern  gentleman  ought  to  be  shot 
cither  way."  What  was  the  meaning  of  this.''  A 
chill  import  rose  from  it  into  my  thoughts,  but 
that  I  dismissed.     To  die  on  account  of  Hortense  ! 
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Such  a  thincr  was  not  to  bo  conceived.  And  sd 
Kiven  a  h.-hstrun-  nature,  not  onlv  trapped' hy' 
its  ou-n  standards,  but  also  wrou^du' upon  durin.r 
many  davs  by  uu-rcasin- exasperation  and  unha," 
I>  ness  uhde  helpless  in  the  trap,  anrl  with  no 
other  outlook  but  the  trap:  the  chill  import  re- 
turned to  me  more  than  once,  and  uas  reasoned 
away,  as,  with  no  attention  to  my  surroundin-s  I 
a)ok  a  pair  of  oars,  and  t;ot  into  a  boat  belon-in- 
to  the  lod.<;e.  and  rowed  myself  slowly  amono  the 
slutr<r,sh  wmdin-s  of  Terr.  Creek.        ' 

Whence  come  those  thou-hts  that  wc  ourselves 
eel  shame  at?    It  shamed  me  now.  as  I  pulled  my 
boat  alonj.  that  I  should   have  thou^dits  of  John 
which   needed   banishing.      What   tale  would  this 
be  to  remember  of  a  boy's  life,  that  he  gave  it  to 
buy  freedom  from  a  pledge  which  need  n?ver  have 
been  binding?     What  pearl  was  this  to  cast  be- 
ore  the  sophisticated  Hortense  ?    Such  act  would 
be  robbed   of  Its  sadness  by  its  absurdity.    Yet 
surely,  the  bitterest  tragedies  are  those  of  which 
the  central  anguish  is  lost  amid  the  dust  of  sur- 
rounding paltriness.     If  such  a  thing  should  hap- 
pen here,  no  one  but  myself  would   have  seen  th.- 
lonely  figure  of  John  Mayrant,  standing  by  the 
window  and   looking  out  into   the  dark  quiet  of 
he  wood ;  his  name  would  be  passed  down  for  a 
httle  while  as  the   name  of  a  fool,  and  then  he 
would  be  forgotten.    "  I  believe  that  you  will  help 
>  our  friend.       Yes  ;  he  had  certainly  written  thaf 
and  It  now  came  to  me  that  I  might  have  said  to 
li.m  one  thing  more:   Had  he  given  Hortense  the 
chanceto  knowwhat  his  feelings  to  her  had  become? 
13ut  he  would  merely  have  ansNvered  that  here  it 
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was  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  to  lie.  Or.  had  he 
possibly,  at  NeujKjrt,  ever  become  her  lover  too 
much  for  any  escaping  now?  Had  his  dead  pas- 
sion once  put  his  honor  in  a  pawn  which  only 
marriage  could  redeem  ?  This  might  fit  all  that 
had  come,  so  far;  and  still,  with  such  a  two  as 
they,  I  should  forever  hold  the  boy  the  woman's 
victim.  But  this  did  not  fit  what  came  after. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  late  sitting  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  hushed  and  strange  solitude  of  my  sur- 
roundings now.  that  had  laid  my  mind  open  to  all 
these  thoughts  which  my  reason,  in  dealing  with, 
answered  contiiiually,  one  by  one,  yet  which  re- 
turned, requiring  to  be  answered  again  ;  for  there 
are  times  when  our  uncomfortable  eyes  see  through 
the  appearances  we  have  arranged  for  daily  life, 
into  the  actualities  which  lie  forever  behind  them. 
Going  about  thus  in  my  boat,  I  rowed  sleepi- 
ness into  myself,  and  pushed  into  a  nook  where 
shade  from  some  thick  growth  hid  the  boat  and 
me  from  the  sun  ;  and  there,  almost  enmeshed  in 
the  deep  lattice  of  green,  I  placed  my  coat  beneath 
my  head,  and  prone  in  the  boat's  bottom  I  drifted 
into  slumber.  Once  or  twice  my  oblivion  was 
pierced  by  the  roaming  honk  of  the  automobile  ; 
but  with  no  more  than  the  half-melted  conscious- 
ness that  the  Replacers  were  somewhere  in  the 
wood,  oblivion  closed  over  me  again ;  and  when 
it  altogether  left  me,  it  was  because  of  voices  near 
me  on  the  water,  or  on  the  bank.  Their  calls 
and  laughter  pushed  themselves  into  my  drowsi- 
ness, and  soon  after  I  grew  aware  that  the  Re- 
placers  were  come  here  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen 
at  Udolpho  —  the  club,  the  old  church,  a  country 
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"John,  after  a  silence,  said.    '  Tnat  is  a  very  cunous  view'" 
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place  with  a  fine  avenue  —  and  that  it  was  the 
church  they  now  couldn't  get  into,  because  niy 
visit  had  disturbed  the  usual  whereabouts  of  the 
key.  of  which  Gazza  was  now  going  in  search.  I 
could  have  told  him  where  to  find  it,  but  it  pleased 
me  not  to  disturb  myself  for  this,  as  I  listened  to 
him  assuring  Kitty  that  it  was  probably  in  the 
cabin  beyond  the  bridge,  but  not  to  be  alarmed  if 
he  did  not  immediately  return  with  it.  Kitty,  not 
without  audible  mirth,  assured  him  that  they 
should  not  be  alarmed  at  all,  to  which  the  voice 
of  Hortense  supplemented,  "  Not  at  all."  They 
were  evidently  in  a  boat,  which  Hortense  herself 
was  rowing,  and  which  she  seemed  to  bring  to  the 
bank,  where  I  gathered  th-^t  Kitty  got  out  and  sat 
while  Hortense  remained  in  the  boat.  There  was 
the  little  talk  and  movement  which  goes  with  bor- 
rowing of  a  cigarette,  a  little  exclamation  about 
not  falling  out,  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  a 
displaced  oar,  and  then  stillness,  and  the  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke. 

Presently  Kitty  spoke.  "  Charley  will  be  back 
to-night." 

To  this  I  heard  no  reply. 

"  What  did  his  telegram  say  ?  "  Kitty  inquired, 
after  another  silence. 

"  It'.^  all  right."  This  was  Hortense.  Her 
slow,  rich  murmur  was  as  deliberate  as  always. 

"  Mr.  Bohm  knew  it  would  be,"  said  Kitty. 
"  He  said  it  wouldn't  take  five  minutes'  talk  from 
Charley  to  get  a  contract  worth  double  what  they 
were  going  to  accept. ' 

After  this,  nothing  came  to  me  for  several 
minutes,  save  the  odor  of  the  cigarettes. 
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Of  course  there  was  now  but  one  proper  course 
for  me,  namely,  to  utter  a  discreet  cough,  and 
thus  warn  them  that  some  one  was  within  ear- 
shot. But  I  didn't!  I  couldn't!  Strengtli  failed, 
curiosity  won,  my  baser  nature  triumphed  here, 
and  I  deliberately  remained  lying  cjuiet  and  hid- 
den. It  was  the  act  of  no  gentleman,  you  will 
say.  W'ell,  it  was  ;  and  I  must  simply  confess  tt) 
it,  hoping  that  I  am  not  the  only  gentleman  in 
the  world  who  has,  on  occasion,  fallen  beneath 
himself. 

"  Hortense  Rieppe,"  began  Kitty,  "  what  do  you 
intend  to  say  to  my  brother  after  what  he  has 
done  about  those  phosphates  ?  " 

"  He  is  always  so  kind,"  murmured  Hortense. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  it  means." 

"  Means }  " 

"If  you  persist  in  this  folly,  you'll  drop  out." 

Hortense  chose  another  line  of  speculation. 
"  I  wonder  why  your  brother  is  so  sure  of  me  ? " 

"Charley  is  a  set  man.  And  I've  never  seen 
him  so  set  on  anything  as  on  you,  Hortense 
Rieppe." 

"  He  is  always  so  kind,"  murmured  Hortense 
again. 

"  He's  a  man  you'll  always  know  just  where  to 
find,"  declared  Kitty.  "  Charley  is  safe.  He'll 
never  take  you  by  surprise,  never  fly  out,  never  do 
what  other  people  don't  do,  never  make  any  one 
stare  at  him  by  the  way  he  looks,  or  the  way  he 
acts,  or  anything  he  says,  or  —  or  —  why,  how  you 
can  hesitate  between  those 'two  men  after  that 
ridiculous,  childish,  conspicuous,  unusual  scene  on 
the  bridge  —  " 
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"  Unusual.     Yes,"  said  Hortensc. 

Kitty's  eloquence  and  voice  mounted  together. 
"  I  should  think  it  was  unusual  !  Tearing  jX'o- 
])le's  money  up,  and  making  a  rude,  awkward  fuss 
that  everybody  h..d  to  smooth  over  as  hard  as  they 
could!  \Vhy,  even  Mr.  Rodgers  says  that  sort  of 
thing  isn't  done,  and  you're  always  saying  he 
knows." 

"  No,"  said  Hortense.     "  It  isn't  done." 

"  Well,  I've  never  seen  anything  ai)proaching 
such  behavior  in  our  .>et.  And  he  was  ready  to 
go  further.  Nobody  knt)\vs  where  it  might  have 
gone  to,  if  Charley's  perfect  coolness  hadn't 
rebuked  him  and  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
There's  where  it  is,  that's  what  I  mean,  Hortense, 
by  saying  you  could  always  feel  safe  with 
Charley." 

Hortense  put  in  a  languid  word.  "  I  think  I 
should  always  feel  safe  with  Mr.  May  rant." 

But  Kitty  was  a  simple  soul.  "  Indeed  you 
couldn't,  Hortense !  I  assure  you  that  you're 
mistaken.  There's  where  you  get  so  wrong  about 
men  sometimes.  I  have  been  studying  that  boy 
for  your  sake  ever  since  we  got  here,  and  I  know 
him  through  and  through.  And  I  tell  you,  you 
cannot  count  upon  him.  He  has  not  been  used  to 
our  ways,  and  I  see  no  promise  of  his  getting  used  to 
them.  He  will  stay  capable  of  outbreaks  like  that 
horrid  one  on  the  bridge.  Wherever  you  take 
him,  wherever  you  put  him,  no  matter  how  much 
you  show  him  of  us,  and  the  way  we  don't  allow 
conspicuous  things  like  that  to  occur,  believe  me, 
Hortense,  he'll  never  learn,  he'll  never  smooth 
down.     You  may  brush  his  hair  flat  and  keep  him 
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appearing  like  other  people  for  a  while,  but  a 
time  will  come,  something  will  happen,  and  that 
boy '11  be  conspicuous.  Charley  would  never  be 
consi^icuous." 

"  No,"  assented  Hortense. 

Kitty  urged  her  point.  "  Why,  I  never  saw  or 
//i'ar{if  of  anything  like  that  on  the  bridge  —  that 
is,  among  —  atiiong  —  us  ! 

"  No,"  assented  liortense,  again,  and  her  voice 
dropped  lower  with  each  statement.  "  One  al- 
ways sees  the  same  thing.  Always  hears  the 
same  thing.  Always  the  same  thing."  These 
last  almost  inaudible  words  sank  away  into  the 
silent  pool  of   Hortense's  meditation. 

"  Have  another  cigarette,"  said  Kitty.  "  You've 
let  yours  fall  into  the  water." 

I  heard  them  moving  a  little,  and  then  they 
must  have  resumed  their  seats. 

"  You'll  drop  out  of  it,"  Kitty  now  pursued. 

"  Into  what  shall  I  drop.^*  " 

"  Just  being  asked  to  the  big  things  everybody 
goes  to  and  nobody  counts.  For  even  with  the 
way  Charley  has  arranged  about  the  phosphates, 
it  will  not  be  enough  to  keep  you  in  our  swim  — 
just  by  itself.  He'll  weigh  more  than  his  money, 
because  he'll  stay  different  —  too  different." 

"  He  was  not  so  different  last  summer." 

"  Because  he  was  not  there  long  enough,  my 
dear.  He  learned  bridge  quickly,  and  of  course  he 
had  seen  champagne  before,  and  nobody  had  time 
to  notice  him.  But  he'll  be  married  now,  and 
they  will  notice  him,  and  they  won't  want  him. 
To  think  of  your  dropping  out !  "  Kitty  became 
very  earnest.    "  To  think  of  not  seeing  you  among 
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us  !  You'll  be  in  none  of  the  small  things ;  you'll 
never  be  asked  to  stay  at  the  smart  houses  —  why, 
not  even  your  name  will  be  in  the  paper!  Not  a 
foreigner  you  entertain,  not  a  dinner  you  give, 
not  a  thing  you  wear,  will  ever  be  described  next 
morning.  And  Charley's  so  set  on  you,  and 
you're  so  just  exactly  made  for  each  other,  and  it 
would  all  be  so  splendid,  and  cosey,  and  jolly! 
And  to  throw  all  this  away  for  that  crude  boy  !  " 
Kitty's  disdain  was  high  at  the  thought  of  John. 

Hortense  took  a  little  time  over  it.  "  Once," 
she  then  stated,  "  he  told  me  he  could  drown  in 
my  hair  as  joyfully  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  did 
in  his  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  !  " 

Kitty  gave  a  little  scream.    "  Did  you  let  him?  " 

"  One  has  to  guard  one's  value  at  times." 

Kitty's  disdain  for  John  increased.  "  How 
crude  ! " 

Hortense  did  not  make  any  answer. 

"How  crude!"  Kitty,  after  some  silence,  re- 
peated. She  seemed  to  have  found  the  right 
word. 

Steps  sounded  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  voice 
of  Gazza  cried  out  that  the  stupid  key  was  at  the 
imbecile  club-house,  whither  he  was  now  going 
for  it,  and  not  to  be  alarmed.  Their  voices  an- 
swered reassuringly,  and  Gazza  was  heard  growing 
distant,  singing  some  little  song. 

Kitty  was  apparently  unable  to  get  away  from 
John's  crudity.     "  He  actually  said  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  was  it  ?     Tell  me  about  it,  Hortense." 

"  We  were  walking  in  the  country  on  that  occa- 
sion." 
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Kitty  Still  ]in2;crecl  with  it.  "Did  he  look  — 
I've  never  had  any  man  —  I  wonder  if  —  how  did 
you  feel  ?  " 

"  Not  disagreeably."  And  Hortense  permitted 
herself  to  laugh  musically. 

Kitty's  vf)ice  at  once  returned  to  the  censorious 
tone.  "  Well,  I  call  such  language  as  that  very  — 
very  —  " 

I  iortense  helped  her.     "  Operatic  ?  " 

"  He  could  never  be  taught  in  those  ways 
either,"  declared  Kitty.  "  You  would  find  his 
ardor  always  untrained  —  provincial." 

Once  more  Hortense  abstained  from  making 
any  answer. 

Kitty  grew  superior.  "  Well,  if  ///^/'j-  to  your 
taste,  Hortense  Rieppe  !  " 

"  It  was  none  of  it  like  Charley,"  murmured 
Hortense. 

"  I  should  think  not !  Charley's  not  crude. 
What  do  you  see  in  that  man  ?  " 

"  I  like  the  way  his  hair  curls  above  his  ears." 

For  this  Kitty  found  nothing  but  an  impatient 
exclamation. 

And  now  the  voice  of  Hortense  sank  still  deeper 
in  dreaminess,  —  down  to  where  the  truth  lay: 
and  from  those  depths  came  the  truth,  flashing 
upward  througn  the  drowsy  words  she  spoke : 
"  I  think  I  want  him  for  his  innocence." 

What  light  these  words  may  have  brought  to 
Kitty,  I  had  no  chance  to  learn ;  for  the  voice  of 
Gazza  returning  with  the  key  put  an  end  to  this 
conversation.  But  I  doubted  if  Kitty  had  it  in 
her  to  fathom  the  nature  of  Hortense.  Kitty  was 
like  a  trim  little  clock  that  could  tick  tidilv  on  an 
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ornate  shelf;  she  could  go,  she  could  keep  up 
with  time,  with  the  rapid  epoch  to  which  she  be- 
longed, but  she  didn't  really  iiave  nianv  works. 
I.  think  she  would  have  scoffed  at  that 'last  lan- 
guorous speech  as  a  piece  of  Hortense's  nonsense, 
and  that  is  why  Hortense  uttered  it  aloud:  she 
was  safe  from  being  understood.  But  in  my  ears 
it  sounded  the  note  of  revelation,  the  simj)Ie 
central  secret  of  Hortense's  fire,  a  flame  fed  over- 
much with  experience,  with  sophistication,  grown 
cold  under  the  ministrations  of  adroitness,  and 
lighted  now  by  the  "crudity"  of  John's  love-mak- 
ing. And  when,  after  an  interval,  I  had  rowed 
my  boat  back,  and  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
started  on  my  long  drive  from  Udolpho  to  Kings 
Port,  I  found  that  there  was  almost  nothing  about 
all  this  which  I  did  not  know  now.  Hortense, 
like  most  riddles  when  you  are  told  the  answer, 
was  clear :  — 

"  I  think  I  want  him  for  his  innocence." 
Yes;  she  was  tired  of  love-making  whose  down 
had  been  rubbed  off ;  she  hungered  for  love-mak- 
ing with  the  down  still  on,  even  if  she  must  pay 
for  it  with  marriage.  Who  shall  say  if  her  en- 
lightened and  modern  eye  could  not  look  beyond 
such  marriage  (when  it  should  grow  monotonous) 
to  divorce  ? 
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hortense's  cigarette  goes  out 

JOHN  was   the   riddle   that    I    could   not   read. 
Among   my  last  actions  of  this  day  was  one 
that  had  been  almost    my  earliest,  and  bedtime 
found  me  staring  at  his  letter,  as  I  stood,  half  un- 
dressed, by  my  table.     The  calm  moon  brought 
back  Udolpho  and  what  had  been  said  there,  as 
it  now  shone  down  upon  the  garden  where  Hor- 
tense  had  danced.     I  stared  at  John's  letter  as  if 
its  words  were  new  to  me,  instead  of  being  words 
that   1  could  have  fluently  repeated  from  begin- 
ning to    end  without   an  error;  it  was  as  if,  by 
virtue  of  mere  gazing  at  the  document,  I  hoped 
to  wring  more  meaning  from  it,  to  divine  what 
had  been   in  the  mind  which  had  composed  it; 
but  instead  of  this,  I  seemed  to  get  less  from  it, 
instead  of   more.     Had   the  boy's  purpose   been 
to  mystify  me,  he  could  scarce  have  done  better. 
I  think  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  for  it  would 
have  been  wholly  unlike  him  ;  but  I  saw  no  sign 
in    it   that    I    had   really  helped  him,  had  really 
shaken  his  old  quixotic  resolve,  nor  did  I  see  any 
of  his  having  found  a  new  way  of  his  own  out  of 
the  trap.     I  could  not  believe  that  the  dark  road 
of  escape  had  taken  any  lodgement  in  his  thought, 
but  had  only  passed  over  it,  like  a  cloud  with  a 
heavy   shadow.     But  these  are   surmises    at    the 
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best:  if  John  had  formed  any  plan,  I  can   never 
know  It.  and  Juno's  remarks  at  breakfast  on  Sun- 
day morning  sounded  strange,  like  somethinLr  a 
thousand  rnilt;,  away.     For  she  s{X)ke  of  the  wcd- 
dmg  and  of  the  fact  that  it  would  certainly  be  a 
small  one.     She  went  over  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple who  would  have  to   be  invited,  and  doubted 
1    she  were  one  of  these.      But  if  she  should  be 
then  she  would  go  — for  the  sake  of  Miss  Jose- 
phuie  St.  Michael,  she  declared.     In  short  it  wis 
perfectly  plain  that  Juno  was  much  afraid  of  being 
left  out,  and  that  wild  horses  could  not  drag  hcT 
away  from  it,  if  an  invitation  came  to  her.  'But 
as  I  say,  this  side  of  the  wedding  seamed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  when   I  thought  of  all  that 
lay  beneath;  my  one   interest  to-day  was  to  see 
John   Mayrant,  to  get  from  him,  if  not  by  some 
word,  then  by  some  look  or  intonation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  meant  to  do.     Therefore,  disap- 
pointment  and    some   anxiety    met   me   when    I 
stepped  from  the  Hernianas  gangway  upon  her 
deck,  and  Charley  asked  me  if   he  was  comincr. 
But  the  launch,  sent  back  to  wait,  finally  broucrht 
John,  apologizing  for  his  lateness.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  I  \vas  pleased  to  find  among  the 
otherwise  complete  party  General  Rieppe.  What 
I  had  seen  of  him  from  a  distance  held  promise 
and  the  hero's  nearer  self  fulfilled  it.  We  fell  to 
each  other's  lot  for  the  most  natural  of  reasons  • 
nobody  else  desired  the  company  of  either  of  us 
Charley  was  making  himself  the  devoted  servant 
of  Hortense,  while  Kitty  drew  Beverly,  Bohm,  and 
Gazza  in  her  sprightly  wake.     To  her,  indeed,  I 
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minutes  after  my  cominc;  aboard,  while  every  sort 
of  drink  and  cii;ar  was  being  circulated  amcnir  us 
by  the  cabin  boy.     Kitt)  s  costume  was  the  most 
niarKcdly  maritime  thing  that   I   have  ever  beheld 
iu  any  waters,  and  her  white  shoes  looked  (I  must 
confess)  supremely  well  on   her  prett)  little  feet, 
lam  no  advocate  of  sumptuary  laws;   but  there 
should  be  one  prohibiting  big-footed  women  from 
wearing  white  shoes.     Did   these    women    know 
what  a  spatulated  effect  their  feet  so  shod  pro- 
duce, no  law  would  be  needed.     Yes,    Kitty    was 
superlatively,  stridently  maritime;  you  could  have 
known  from  a  great  distance  that  she  belonged  to 
the  very  latest' steam  yacht   class,  and    that    she 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.     On 
her  left  arm,  for  instance,  was  worked  a  red  pro- 
ijeiler  with   one  blade  down,  and  two   chevrons. 
It  was  the  rating  mark  for  a  chief  engineer,  but 
this,  had  she  known  it,  would  not  have  disturbed 

her.  . 

"  I  chose  it,"  she  told  me  in  reply  to  my  admira- 
tion of  it,  "  because  it's  so  pretty.  Oh,  won't  we 
enjoy  ourselves  while  those  stupid  old  blue-bloods 
in  Kings  Port  are  going  to  church!"  And  with 
this  she  gave  a  skip,  and  ordered  the  cabin  boy  to 
bring  her  a  Remsen  cooler.  Beverly  Rodge-s 
called  for  dwarf's  blood,  and  I  chose  a  horse's 
neck,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  society  of  the 

General.  ,     ,  .  .  »  t 

He  was  sipping  whiskey  and  plain  water.  1 
am  a  rough  soldier,  sir,"  he  explained  to  me, 
"  and  I  keep  to  the  simple  beverage  of  the  camp. 
Had  we  not  '  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than 
tiy  to  others  that   we  know  not  01  ' }  "     Ana  nc 
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waved  a  stately  hand  at  my  horse's  neck.     "  You 
are  acquainted  with   the  work^  of  Sh         oeaic  "  " 

I  rephed  tliat  I  harl  a  moderate  k.  .ledgeof 
them,  and  assured  hun  that  a  horse;*  .leck  was 
very  simple. 

•'Doubtless,  sir;  but  a  veteran  is  nver  old- 
fashioned." 

"  Papa,"  said  Hortense,  "don't  let  the  sun  shine 
upon  your  head." 

"Thank  you,  dauujhttr  mine."  They  said  no 
more;  but  I  presently  felt  that  for  son'ie  reason 
she  watched  him. 

He  moved  farther  beneath  the  awning,  and  I 
followed  him.  "Are  you  a  father,  sir?  No? 
Then  you  cannot  appreciate  what  it  is  to  confide 
such  a  jewel  as  yon  girl  to  another's  keeping."  He 
summoned  the  cabin  boy,  who  brought  him  some 
more  of  the  simple  beverage  of  the  camp,  and  I,  feel- 
ing myself  scarce  at  liberty  to  speak  on  matters  so 
near  to  him  and  so  far  from  me  as  his  daughter's 
marriage,  called  his  attention  to  the  beautiful  aspect 
of  Kings  Port,  spread  out  before  us  in  a  long 
white  line  against  the  blue  water. 

The  General  immediately  seized  his  opportu- 
nity. '"Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain  ! '  You  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Goldsmith,  sir  ? " 

I  professed  some  knowledge  of  this  author 
also,  and  the  General's  talk  flowed  ornately  on- 
ward. Though  I  had  little  to  say  to  him  about 
his  daughter's  marriage,  he  had  much  to  say  to 
me.  Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael  would  have 
been  gratified  to  hear  that  her  family  was  con- 
sidered   suitable    for    Hortense    to   contract   an 
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alliance  with.  "  My  girl  is  not  stepping  down, 
sir,"  the  father  assured  me  ;  and  he  commended 
the  St.  Michaels  and  the  whole  connection.  He 
next  alluded  tragically  but  vaguely  to  misfortunes 
which  had  totally  deprived  him  of  income.  I 
could  not  precisely  fix  what  his  inheritance  had 
been  ;  sometimes  he  spoke  of  cotton,  but  next  it 
would  be  rice,  and  he  touched  upon  sugar  more 
than  once  ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  been  vast 
and  was  gone.  He  told  me  that  I  could  not  im- 
agine the  leelings  of  a  father  who  possessed  a 
jewel  and  no  dowry  to  give  her.  "  A  queen's 
estate  should  have  been  hers,"  he  said.  "  But 
wliat !  '  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.'  " 
And  he  sat  up,  nobly  braced  by  the  philosophic 
thought.  But  he  sor  was  shaking  his  head  over 
his  enfeebled  health.  Was  I  ?ware  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  postponing  the  young  people's 
joy  twice. 5*  Twice  b^d  the  doctors  forbidden  him 
to  risk  the  emotions  that  would  attend  his  giving 
his  jewel  away.  He  dwelt  upon  his  shattered 
system  to  me,  and,  indeed,  it  required  some  dwell- 
ing on,  for  he  was  the  picture  of  admirable  pres- 
ervation. "  But  I  know  what  it  is  myself,"  he 
declared,  "  to  be  a  lover  and  have  bliss  delayed. 
They  shall  be  united  now.  A  soldier  must  face 
all  arrows.     What !  " 

I  had  hoped  he  might  quote  something  here, 
but  was  disappointed.  His  conversation  would 
soon  cease  to  interest  me,  should  I  lose  the  ex- 
citement of  watching  for  the  next  classic  ;  and  my 
eye  wandered  from  the  General  to  the  water, 
where,  happily,  I  saw  John  Mayrant  coming  in 
the  launch.     I  briskly  called  the  General's  atten- 
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tion  to  him,  ind  was  delighted  with    the    unex- 
pected result. 

" '  Oh,  young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the 
West,'  "  said  the  General,  lifting  his  glass. 

I  touched  it  ceremoniously  with  mine.  "  The 
day  will  be  hot,"  I  said  ;  "  '  The  boy  stood  on  the 
burning  deck.' " 

On  this  I  made  my  escape  from  him,  and.  leav- 
ing him  to  his  whiskey  and  his  contemplating,  I 
became  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  eager  to  watch  the  greeting  between 
Hortense  and  John.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
see.  Hortense  waited  until  her  lover  had  made 
his  apologies  to  Charley  for  being  late,  and,  from 
the  way  they  met,  she  might  have  been  no  more 
to  him  than  Kitty  was.  Whatever  might  be 
tliought,  whatever  might  be  known,  by  these 
onlookers,  Hortense  set  the  pace  of  how  the 
open  secret  was  to  be  taken.  She  made  it,  for 
all  of  us,  as  smooth  and  smiling  as  the  waters  of 
Kings  Port  were  this  fine  day.  How  much  did 
they  each  know.''  I  asked  myself  how  much  they 
had  shared  in  common.  To  these  Replacers 
Kings  Port  had  opened  no  doors ;  they  and  their 
automobile  had  skirted  around  the  outside  of  all 
things.  And  if  Charley  l-.new  about  the  wedding, 
he  also  knew  that  it  had  been  already  twice  j^ost- 
poned.  He,  too,  could  have  said,  as  Miss  Eliza 
had  once  said  to  me,  "  The  cake  is  not  baked  yet." 
The  General's  talk  to  me  (I  felt  as  I  took  in  how 
his  health  had  been  the  centred  point)  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  previous  arrangements  with 
Hortense  herself;  and  she  quite  as  ceitainly  in- 
spired whatever  she  allowed  him  to  say  to  Charlev. 
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As  for  Kitty,  she  knew  that  her  brother  was 
"set";  she  always  came  back  to  that. 

If  Hortense  found  this  Sunday  morning  a  pas- 
sage of  particularly  delicate  steering,  she  showed 
it  in  no  way,  unless  by  that  heightened  radiance 
and  triumjjh  of  beauty  which  I  had  seen  in  her 
before.  No;  the  splendor  of  the  day,  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  Hcrmana,  the  conviviality  of  the 
Replacers  —  all  melted  the  occasion  down  to  an 
ease  and  enjoyment  in  which  even  John  Mayrant, 
with  his  grave  face,  was  not  perceptible,  unless, 
like  myself,  one  watched  him. 

It  was  my  full  expectation  that  we  should  now 
get  under  way  and  proceed  among  the  various 
historic  sights  of  Kings  Port  harbor,  but  of  this 
I  saw  no  signs  anywhere  on  board  the  Hcrviana. 
Abeam  of  tlie  foremast  her  boat  booms  remained 
rigged  out  on  port  and  starboard,  her  boats  riding 
to  painters,  while  her  crew  wore  a  look  as  gen- 
erally lounging  as  that  of  her  passengers.  Beverly 
Rodgers  told  me  the  reason  :  we  had  no  pilot; 
the  negro  waterman  engaged  for  this  excursion 
in  the  upper  waters  had  failed  of  ap]3earance,  and 
when  Charley  was  for  looking  up  another,  Kitty, 
Bohm,  and  Gazza  had  dissuaded  him. 

"  Kitty,"  said  Beverly,  "  told  me  she  didn't  care 
about  the  musty  old  forts  and  things,  anyhow." 

I  looked  at  Kitty,  and  heard  her  tongue  ticking 
away,  like  the  little  clock  she  was;  she  had  her 
Bohm.  she  had  her  nautical  costume  and  her 
Remsen  cooler.  These,  with  the  lunch  that 
would  come   in  time,   were   enough  for   her. 

"  But  it  was  such  a  good  chance  !  "  I  exclaimed 
in  disappoiniment. 
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"  Chance  for  what,  old  man  ?  " 

"To  see  everything  —  the  forts,  the  islands  — 
and  it's  beautiful,  you  know,  all  the  way  to  the 
navy  yard." 

Beverly  followed  my  glance  to  where  the  gay 
company  was  sitting  among  the  cracked  ice,  and 
bottles,  and  cigar  boxes,  chattering  volubly,  with 
its  back  to  the  scenery.  He  gave  his  laisser-faire 
chuckle,  and  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Don't 
worry  'em  with  forts  and  islands,  old  boy !  They 
know  what  they  want.  No  living  breed  on  earth 
knows  better  what  it  wants." 

"  Well,  they  don't  get  it." 

"Ho,  don't  they.?" 

"  The  cold  fear  of  ennui  gnaws  at  their  vitals 
this  minute." 

Shrill  laughter  from  Kitty  and  Gazza  served  to 
refute  my  theory. 

"  Of  course,  very  few  know  what's  the  matter 
with  them,"  I  added.  "You  seld-m  spot  an 
organic  disease  at  the  start." 

"  Hm,"  said  Beverly,  lengthily.  "You  put  a 
pin  through  some  of  'em.  Hortense  hasn't  got 
the  disease,  though." 

"  Ah,  she  spotted  it !  She's  taking  treatment. 
It's  likely  to  help  her  —  for  a  time." 

He  looked  at  me.     "You  know  something?" 

I  nodded.  He  looked  at  Hortense,  who  was 
now  seated  among  the  noisy  group  with  quiet 
John  beside  her.  She  was  talking  to  Bohm,  she 
had  no  air  of  any  special  relation  to  John,  but 
there  was  a  lustre  about  her  that  spoke  well  for 
the  treatment. 

"  Then  it's  coming  off  ?  "  said  Beverly. 
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"  She  has  been  too  much  for  him,"  I  answered. 

Beverly  misunderstood.      "  He  doesn't  look  it" 

"  That's  what  I  mean." 

"  But  the  fool  can  cut  loose  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  and  I  have  gone  over  all  that !  I've 
even  gone  over  it  with  him." 

Beverly  looked  at  Hortense  again.  "  And  her 
fire-eater's  fortune  is  about  double  what  it  would 
have  been.  I  don't  see  how  she's  going  to  square 
herself  with  Charley." 

"  She'll  wait  till  that's  necessary.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary to-day." 

We  had  to  drop  our  subject  here,  for  the  owner 
of  the  Hermana  approached  us  with  the  amiable 
purpose,  I  found,  of  making  himself  civil  for  a 
while  to  me. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  been  interested  to  see 
the  navy  yard,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  Charley  replied,  in  his  slightly 
foreign,  careful  voice.  "  It  is  not  a  navy  yard. 
It  is  small  politics  and  a  big  swamp.  I  was  not 
interested." 

"  Dear  me !  "  I  cried.  "  But  surely  it's  going 
to  be  very  fine !  " 

"  Another  gold  brick  sold  to  Uncle  Sam." 
Charley's  words  seemed  always  to  drop  out  like 
little  accurately  measured  coins  from  some  mint- 
ing machine.  "  They  should  not  have  changed 
from  the  old  place  if  they  wanted  a  harbor  that 
could  be  used  in  war-time.  Here  they  must  al- 
ways keep  at  least  one  dredge  going  out  at  the 
jetties.  So  the  enemy  blows  up  your  dredge  and 
you  are  bottled  in,  or  bottled  out.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple for  the  enemy.     And,  tor  Kings  Port,  navy 
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yards  do  not  galvanize  dead  trade.  It  was  a 
gold  brick.  You  have  not  been  on  the  Hermana 
before  ?  " 

He  knew  that  T  had  not,  but  he  wished  to  show 
her  to  me;  and  I  soon  noted  a  difference  as  radi- 
cal as  it  was  diverting  between  this  banker-yachts- 
man's speech  when  he  talked  of  affairs  on  land  and 
when  he  attempted  to  deal  with  nautical  matters. 
The  clear,  dispassionate  finality  of  his  tone  when 
phosphates,  cr  railroads,  or  navy  yards,  or  imperial 
loans  were  concerned,  left  him,  and  changed  to 
something  very  like  a  recitation  of  trigonometry 
well  memorized  but  not  at  all  mastered';  he  could 
do  that  particular  sum,  but  you  mustn't  stop  him  ; 
and  I  concluded  that  I  would  rather  have  Charley 
for  my  captain  during  a  panic  in  Wall  Street  than 
in  a  hurricane  at  sea.  He,  too,  wore  highly  pro- 
nounced sea  clothes  of  the  ornamental  kind ;  and 
though  they  fitted  him  physically,  they  hung  bag- 
gily  upon  his  unmarine  spirit;  giving  him  the  afr, 
as  it  were,  of  a  broiled  quail  served  on  oyster  shells. 
Beverly  Rodgers,  the  consummate  Beverly,  was  the 
only  man  of  us  whose  clothes  seemed  to  belong  to 
him ;  he  looked  as  if  he  could  sail  a  boat. 

While  the  cabin  boy  continued  to  rush  among 
the  guests  with  siphons,  ice,  and  ^resh  refresh- 
ments, Charley  became  the  Hcrmanas  guide- 
book for  me  ;  and  our  interview  gave  me,  I  may 
say,  entertainment  unalloyed,  although  there  lay 
all  the  while,  beneath  the  entertainment,  my  sad- 
ness and  concern  about  John.  Charley  was  owner 
of  the  Hermatia,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that ;  she 
had  cost  him  (it  was  not  long  before  he  told  me) 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  run  her  it  cost  him 
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a  thousand  a  month.  Yes,  he  was  her  owner,  but 
there  it  stopped,  no  matter  with  how  solemn  a 
face  he  inspected  each  part  of  her,  or  spoke  of  her 
details;  he  was  as  much  a  passenger  on  her  as 
myself ;  and  this  was  as  plain  on  the  equally 
solemn  faces  of  his  crew,  from  the  sailing-master 
down  through  the  two  quartermasters  to  the  five 
deck-hands,  as  was  the  color  of  the  Hcrmanas 
stack,  which  was,  of  course,  yellow.  She  was  a 
pole-mast,  schooner-rigged  steam  yacht,  Charley 
accurately  told  me,  with  clipper  bow  and  spiked 
bowsprit. 

"  About  a  hundred  tons.''  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes.  A  hundred  feet  long,  beam  twenty  feet, 
and  she  draws  twelve  feet,"  said  Charley;  and  I 
thought   I  detected  the  mate  listening  to  him. 

He  now  called  my  attention  to  the  flags,  and  I 
am  certain  that  I  saw  the  sailing-master  hide  his 
mouth  with  his  hand.  Some  of  the  deck-hands 
seemed  to  gather  delicatelv  nearer  to  us. 

"  Sunday,  of  course,"  I  said ;  and  I  pomted  to 
the  Jack  Hying  from  a  staff  at  the  bow. 

But  Charlev  did  not  wish  me  to  tell  him  about 
the  flags,  he  wished  to  tell  me  about  the  flags. 
"  I  am  very  strict  about  all  this,"  he  said,  his 
gravity  and  nauticality  increasing  with  every 
word.     "At  the  fore  truck  flies  our  club  burgee." 

I  went  through  my  part,  giving  a  solemn,  silent, 
intelligent  assent. 

"  That  is  my  private  signal  at  the  main  truck. 
It  was  designed  by  Miss  Rieppe." 

As  I  again  intelligently  nodded,  I  saw  the 
boatswain  move  an  elbow  into  the  ribs  of  one  of 
the  quartermasters. 
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"  On  the  staff  at  the  taffrail  I  have  the  United 
States  yacht  ensign,"  Charley  continued.  "  That's 
all,"  he  said,  looking  about  for  more  flags,  and  (to 
his  disappointment,  I  think)  finding  no  more. 
F'or  he  added :  "  But  at  twelve  o'c  —  at  eight 
bells,  the  crew's  meal-flag  will  be  in  the  port  fore 
rigging.  While  we  are  at  lunch,  my  meal-flag 
will  be  in  the  starboard  main  rigging." 

"  It  should  be  there  all  day,"  I  was  tempted  to 
remark  to  him,  as  my  wandering  eye  fell  on  the 
cabin  boy  carrying  something  more  on  a  plate  to 
Kitty.  But  instead  of  this  I  said :  "  Well,  she's  a 
beautiful  boat ! " 

Charley  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  going  to  get  rid 
of  her," 

I  was  surprised.  "Isn't  she  all  right.'*"  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  crew  behind  us  were  very 
attentive  now. 

"  There  is  not  enough  refrigerator  space,"  said 
Charley.  One  of  the  deck-hands  whirled  round 
instantly  ;  but  stolidity  sat  like  adamant  upon  the 
faces  of  the  others  as  Charley  turned  in  their 
direction,  and  we  continued  our  tour  of  the  Hir- 
majia.  Thus  the  little  banker  let  me  see  his  little 
soul,  deep  down ;  and  there  I  saw  that  \o  pass  for 
a  real  yachtsman  — which  he  would  never  be  able 
to  do —  was  dearer  to  his  pride  than  to  bring  off 
successfullv  some  huije  and  delicate  matter  in  the 
world's  finance  —  which  he  could  always  do  su- 
premely well.  "  I'm  just  like  that,  too,"  I  thought 
to  rnvself ;  and  we  returned  to  the  jjav  Kittv. 

But  Kitty,  despite  her  gayety,  had  serious 
thoughts  upon  her  mind.     Charley's  attentions  to 
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we  went  aft  again,  his  sister  caused  certain  move- 
ments and  rearran<rements  to  happen  with  chairs 
and  people.  I  didn't  know  this  at  once,  but  I 
knew  it  when  I  found  myself  somehow  sitting 
with  her  and  John,  and'  saw  Hortense  with 
Charley.  Hortense  looked  over  at  Kitty  with  a 
something  that  had  in  it  both  raised  eyebrows 
and  a  shrug,  though  these  visible  signs  did  not 
occur;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  anything  visible 
went  (except  the  look)  you  might  have  supposed 
that  now  Hortense  had  no  thoughts  for  any  man 
in  the  world  save  Charley.  And  John  was  plainly 
more  at  ease  with  Kitty!  He  began  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  so  that  once  or  twice  she  gave 
him  a  glance  of  surprise.  There  was  nothing  to 
mark  him  out  from  the  others,  except  his 
paleness  in  the  midst  of  their  redness.  Yachting 
clothes  bring  out  wonderfully  how  much  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  eating  and  drinking;  and  an  in- 
nocent stranger  might  have  supposed  that  the 
Replacers  were  richly  sunburned  from  exposure 
to  the  blazing  waters  of  Cuba  and  the  tropics. 
Kitty  deemed  it  suitable  to  extol  Kings  Port  to 
John.  "Quaint"  was  the  word  that  did  most  of 
this  work  for  her;  she  found  everything  that, 
'jven  the  negroes;  and  when  she  had  come  to  the 
end  of  it,  she  supposed  the  inside  must  be  just  as 
"  quaint  "  as  the  outside. 

"It  is,"  said  John  Mayrant.  He  was  enjoying 
Kitty.  Then  he  became  impertinent.  "  You 
ought  to  see  it." 

"  Do  you  stay  inside  much  ?  "  said  Kitty. 

"  We  all  do,"  said  John.  "Some  of  us  never 
come  out." 
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"  But  you  came  out  ? "  Kitty  suggested. 

"Oh,  I've  diYfi  out,"  John  returned.  He  was 
getting  older.  I  doubt  if  the  past  few  years  of 
his  Hfe  had  matured  him  as  much  as  had  the  past 
few  days.  Then  he  looked  at  Kitty  in  the  eves. 
"And  I'd  always  come  out  —  if  Romance  rang 
the  bell." 

"Hm!"'  said  Kitty.  "Then  you  know  that 
ring? 

"  We  begin  to  hear  it  early  in  Kings  Port,"  re- 
marked John.     "  About  the  age  of  fourteen." 

Kitty  looked  at  him  with  an  interest  that  now 
plainly  revealed  curiosity  also.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  he  could  not  have  found  any  great  embar- 
rassment in  getting  on  at  Newport.  "  What  if  I 
rang  the  bell  myself  ?  "  explained  Kitty. 

"  Come  in  the  evening,"  returned  John.  "  We 
won't  go  home  till  morning." 

Kitty  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  and,  during  the 
pleased  giggle  that  she  gave,  I  saw  her  first  tak- 
ing in  John  and  then  Hortense.  Kitty  was  think- 
ing, thinking,  of  John's  "  crudity."  And  so  I  made 
a  little  experiment  for  myself. 

"  I  wonder  if  men  seem  as  similar  in  makins: 
love  as  women  do  in  receiving  it  ? " 

"They  aren't! "  shouted  both  John  and  Kitty, 
in  the  same  indignant  breath.  Their  noise 
brought  Bohm  to  listen  to  us. 

This  experiment  was  so  much  a  success  that  I 
promptly  made  another  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Bohm,  Kitty's  next  husband.  I  find  it  often  de- 
lightful to  make  a  little  gratuitous  mischief,  just 
to  watch  the  victims.     I  addressed  Kitty.     "  What 
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your  hair  as  joyfully  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  did 
in  his  butt  of  Malmsey?" 

"  Why— why  —  "  i^asped  Kitty,  "  why—  why  — "' 
I   suppose   it  gave  John   time';  but  even  so  he 
was  splendid. 

"  She  has  heard  it  said  !  "  This  was  his  trium- 
phant shout.  I  should  not  have  supposed  that 
Kitty  could  have  turned  any  redder,  but  she  did. 
John  buried  his  nose  in  his  tall  glass,  and  gulped 
a  choking  quantity  of  its  contents,  and  mopped 
his  face  profusely;  but  little  good  that  effected. 
There  sat  this  altogether  innocent  pair,  deeply 
suffused  with  tiie  crimson  of  apj^arent  guilt,  and 
there  stood  Kitty's  next  husband,  eving  them 
suspiciously.  My  little  gratuitous  mi'schief  was 
a  perfect  success,  and  remains  with  me  as  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  this  day  of  pleasure. 

Vivacious  measures  from  the  piano  brought 
Kitty  to  her  feet. 

"  there's  Gazza ! "  she  cried.  "  We'll  make  him 
sing!"  And  on  the  instant  she  was  gone  down 
the  companionway.  Bohm  followed  her  with  a 
less  agitated  speed,  and  soon  all  were  gone  below, 
leaving  John  and  me  alone  on  the  deck,  sitting 
together  in  silence. 

John  lolled  back  in  his  chair,  slowly  sipping  at 
his  tall  glass,  and  neither  of  us  made  any  remark. 
I  think  he  wanted  to  ask  me  how  I  came  to  men- 
tion the  Duke  of  Clarence;  but  I  did  not  see 
how  he  very  well  could,  and  he  certainly  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so.  Thus  did  we  sit  for  some 
time,  hearing  the  piano  and  the  company  grow 
livelier  and  louder  with  solos,  and  choruses,  and 
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shifted,  caiising  me  to  look  u{),  when  I  saw  the 
shores  slowly  chantring;  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
was  beginning  to  run  out.  Lar.d  and  water  lay 
in  immense  peace  ;  the  long,  white,  silent  picture  of 
the  town  with  its  steeples  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  long,  low  shore,  and  the  trees  behind. 
Into  this  rose  the  high  voice  of  Ga/.za,  singing 
in  broken  English,  "  Kazzla-dazzla,  razzla-dazzla,'^' 
while  his  hearers  beat  upon  glasses  with  spoons  — 
at  least  so  I  conjectured. 

"Aren't  you  coming,  John  ?"  asked  Hortense. 
appearing  at  the  companionway.  She  looked 
very  bacchanalian.  Her  splendid  amber  hair  was 
half  riotous,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  toboggan 
fire-escape. 

He  obeyed  her;  and  now  I  had  the  deck  entirely 
to  myself,  or,  rather,  but  one  other  and  distant 
person  shared  it  with  me.  The  hour  had  come, 
the  bells  had  str'^k;  Charley's  crew  was  eating 
its  dinner  belo..  rward ;  Charley's  guests  were 
drinking  their  liquor  below  aft;  Charley's  correct 
meal-flag  was  to  be  seen  in  the  port  fore  rigging, 
as  he  had  said,  red  and  triangular;  and  away  off 
from  me  in  the  bow  was  the  a  :hor  watch,  whom 
I  dreamily  watched  trying  to  light  his  pipe.  His 
matches  seemed  to  be  bad;  and  the  brotherly 
thought  of  helping  him  drifted  into  my  mind  — 
and  comfortably  out  of  it  again,  without  disturbing 
my  agreeable  repose.  It  had  been  reallv  enter- 
taining in  John  to  tell  Kitty  that  she  ought  to  see 
the  inside  of  Kings  Port ;  that  was  like  his  en- 
gaging impishness  with  Juno.  If  by  any  possible 
contrivance  (and  none  was  possible)  Kitty  and  her 
Rcplacers  could   have   met  the   inside  of    Kings 
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Port,  Kitty  would  have  added  one  more  "quaint  " 
impression  to  her  stock,  and  gone  away  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  cjuaHty  of  the  impression  siie  had 
made-— and  liohm  would  prob.ii^ly  have  again 
remarked,  "Worse  than  Sunday."  No;  the  St. 
Michaels  and  the  Replacers  would  never  meet  in 
this  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  that  they  should 
in  the  next.  John's  light  and  pleasing  skirmish 
with  Kitty  gave  me  the  glimpse  of  his  capacities 
which  I  had  lacked  hitherto.  John  evidently 
*'  knew  his  way  about,"  as  they  say ;  and  I  was 
diverted  to  think  how  Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael 
would  have  nodded  over  his  adequacy  and  shaken 
her  head  at  his  squandering  it  on  such  a  compan- 
ion. But  it  Was  no  squandering;  the  boy's  heavy 
spirit  was  making  a  gallant  "bluff"  at  {^laying  up 
with  the  lively  party  he  had  no  choice  but  to  join, 
and  this  one  saw  the  moment  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  play  up. 

The  peaceful  loveliness  that  floated  from  earth 
and  water  around  me  triumphed  over  the  jangling 
hilarity  of  the  cabin,  and  I  dozed  away,  aware 
that  they  were  now  all  thumping  furiously  in 
chorus,  while  Gazza  sang  something  that  went, 
"  Oh,  she's  my  leetle  preety  poosee  pet."  When 
I  roused,  it  was  Kitty's  voice  at  the  piano,  but  no 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  song  or  the  thumping ; 
and  Hortense  was  stepping  on  deck.  She  had  a 
cigarette,  her  beauty  flashed  with  devilment,  and 
John  followed  her.  "  They  are  going  to  have  an 
explanation,"  I  thought,  as  I  saw  his  face.  If  that 
were  so,  then  Kitty  had  blundered  in  her  strategy 
and  hurt  Charley's  cause;  for  after  the  two  came 
oazza,  as  ODViousi_^    "sent     its  any  cinibsary  ever 
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lookt'd :  Kitty  took  can'  of  the  sini;in:L;,  while 
Cia//a  iiitor(ri)tccl  any  tctoa-tctc.  I  rose  and  made 
a  fourth  with  thcni,  and  even  as  I  was  (h'awinL:; 
near,  the  de\ilinent  in  lIorten>e'>  face  sank  inuaid 
beneath  cold  disi)leasure. 

I  had  never  hien  a  welcome  person  to  I  lorten^e. 
and  she  made  as  little  ettort  to  conceal  thin  a> 
u>ual.  ller  indilferent  eyes  t;lanced  at  me  with 
drowsy  insolence,  and  she  made  her  beautiful, 
low  \()ice  as  remote  and  inattentive  as  her  skilful 
s<jcial  e(|ui])nient  could  render  it. 

"  It  is  s(j  hot  in  the  cabin." 

Tliis  was  all  she  had  for  me.  Then  she  l<Kjked 
at  Ciaz/a  with  returnincj  animation. 

"Oh,  la  la!"  said  CJa/./.a.  "  If  it  is  hot  in  the 
cabin!"  And  he  thrted  his  handkerchief  back 
and   forth. 

"  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it,"  I  remarked. 
".All  the  melody  and  none  of  tlie  temperature." 

Hortense  saw  no  need  of  noticing;  me  further. 

"  The  singer  has  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Gazza. 

"  But  since  vou  all  sang!  "   I  laughed. 

"  Miss  Rie])pe,  she  is  cool,"  continued  (lazza. 
"  And  she  danced.      It  is  not  fair." 

John    contributed    notlime.       He     was    hv    no 
means  playing  up  nov*-, 
the  shore. 

Ciazza  hummed  a  little  fragment 
lunch  I  will  sing  you  good  music." 

"  So  long  as  it  keeps  us  cool,"  I  suggested. 

"Ah,  no!  It  will  not  be  cool  music!"  cried 
Gazza — "for  those  who  understand." 

"  .\rc    tliose    boys    bathing  .■""     Hortense    now 
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We  watched  the  distant  figures,  and  presently 
they  flashed  into  the  water. 

"  Oh,  me  !  "  sighed  Piazza.     "  If  I  were  a  boy !  " 

Hortense  looked  at  him.  "  You  would  be 
afraid."  The  devilment  had  come  out  again, 
suddenly  and  brilliantly. 

"  I  never  have  been  afraid !  "  declared  Gazza. 

"  You  would  not  jump  in  after  me,"  said  Hor- 
tense, taking  his  measure  more  and  more  pro- 
vokingly. 

Gazza  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart.  "Where  you 
go,  I  will  go  !  " 

Hortense  looked  at  him,  and  laughed  very 
slightly  and  lightly. 

"  I  swear  it !     I  swear  !  "  protested  Gazza. 

John's  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Hortense. 

"  Would  you  go  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"Decidedly  not!  "he  returned.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  angry  or  anxious 

"Oh,  yes,  you  would  !  "  said  Hortense  ;  and  she 
jumped  into  the  water,  cigarette  and  all. 

"  Get  a  boat,  quick,"  said  John  to  me  ;  and  with 
his  coat  flung  ofT  he  was  in  the  river,  whose  cur- 
rent Hortense  could  scarce  have  reckoned  with ; 
for  they  were  both  already  astern  as  I  ran  out  on 
the  port  boai  boom. 

Gazza  was  dan^  ing  and  shrieking,  "  Man  over- 
board !  "  which,  indeed,  was  the  correct  expression, 
only  it  did  not  apply  to  himself.  Gazza  was  a 
very  sensible  person.  I  had,  as  I  dropped  into  the 
nearest  boat,  a  brisk  sight  of  the  sailing-master, 
springing  like  a  jack-in-the-box  on  the  deserted 
deck,  with  a  roar  of  "Where's  that  haymaker?" 
His  reference  was  to   the   anchor    watch.      The 
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temptation  to  procure  good  matches  to  light  his 
pipe  had  ended  (I  learned  later)  by  proving  too 
much  for  this  responsible  sailor-man,  and  he  had 
unfortunately  chosen  for  going  below  just  the 
unexpected  moment  when  it  had  entered  the  dar- 
ing head  of  Hortense  to  perform  this  extravagance. 
Of  course,  before  I  hnd  pulled  many  strokes,  the 
deck  of  the  Hcrmana  was  alive  with  many  mani- 
festations of  life-saving  and  tiiey  had  most  likely 
been  in  time.  But  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  of  this  ; 
the  current  was  strong,  and  a  surprising  distance 
seemed  to  broaden  between  me  and  the  Hcrmana 
before  another  boat  came  into  sicjht  around  her 
stern.  By  then,  or  just  after  that  (for  I  cannot 
clearly  remember  the  details  of  these  few  anxious 
minutes),  I  had  caught  up  with  John,  whose  face, 
and  total  silence,  as  he  gripped  the  stern  of  the 
boat  with  one  hand  and  held  Hortense  with  the 
other,  plainly  betrayed  it  was  high  time  somebody 
came.  A  man  can  swim  (especially  in  salt  water) 
with  his  shoes  on,  and  his  clothes  add  nothing 
of  embarrassment,  if  his  arms  are  free;  but  a 
woman's  clothes  do  not  help  either  his  buoyancy 
or  the  freedom  of  his  movement.  John  now  lifted 
Hortense's  two  hands,  which  took  a  good  hold  of 
the  boat.  From  between  her  lips  the  dishevelled 
cigarette,  bitten  through  and  limp,  fell  into  the 
water.  The  boat  felt  the  weight  of  the  two  hands 
to  it. 

"  Take  care,"  I  warned  John. 

Hortense  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me ; 
she  knew  that  I  meant  her.  "  I'll  not  swamp 
you."  This  was  her  first  remark.  Her  next  was 
when,  after  no  incautious  haste,  I  had  hauled  her 
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in  over  the  stern,  John  working  round  to  the  bow 
f :  .r  the  sake  of  balance :  "  1  was  not  dressed  for 
swimming."  Very  quietly  did  Hortense  speak; 
very  coolly,  very  evenly;  no  fainting  —  and  no 
fiippancy ;  she  was  too  game  for  either. 

After  this,  whatever  emotions  she  had  felt,  or 
was  feeling,  she  showed  none  of  them,  unless  it 
was  by  her  complete  silence.  John's  coming  i'.»to 
the  boat  we  managed  with  sufificifnt  dexterity; 
aided  by  the  horrified  Charley,  who  no^v  arrived 
personally  in  the  other  boat,  and  was  for  taking 
all  three  of  us  into  that.  But  this  was  altogether 
unnecessary ;  he  was  made  to  understand  that 
such  transferences  as  it  would  occasion  were  super- 
fluous, and  so  one  of  his  men  stepped  into  our 
boat  to  help  me  to  row  back  against  the  current ; 
and  for  this  I  was  not  un-'    nkful. 

Our  return  took,  it  r.  ,  ired  to  me,  a  much 
longer  time  than  everythmg  ^Ise  which  had  hap- 
pened. When  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
Hcnnana,  she  seemed  an  incredible  distance  off, 
and  when  I  looked  again,  she  had  grown  so  ver)' 
little  nearer  that  I  abandoned  this  fruitless  pro- 
ceeding. Charley's  boat  had  gone  aliead  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news  to  General  Rieppe  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  if  our  return  was  long  to  me,  to 
Hortense  it  was  not  so.  She  sat  beside  her  lover 
in  the  stern,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  more  to  her 
than  ever:  it  was  her  spirit  also  that  wanted  him 
now.  Poor  Kitty's  words  of  prophecy  had  come 
perversely  true:  "Something  will  happen,  and  that 
boy '11  be  conspicuous."  Well,  it  had  happened 
with  a  vengeance,  and  all  wrong  for  Kitty,  and  all 
wrony;  for  me!     Then  I  remembered  Charley,  last 
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of  all.  Mv  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  have  done, 
liad  he  been  on  deek,  was  settled  later  by  learning 
from  his  own  lips  that  he  did  not  know  liow  to 
swim. 

Yes,  the  sentimental  world  (and  by  that  I  mean 
the  immense  and  mournful  j)rej)ondcrance  of  fools, 
and  not  the  few  of  true  sentiment)  would  soon  be 
exclaiming:  "How  romantic!  She  found  her 
heart!  She  had  a  glimj^se  of  Death's  angel,  and 
in  that  light  saw  her  life's  true  happiness!"  Hut  I 
should  say  nothing  like  that,  nor  would  Miss  Jose- 
phine St.  Michael,  if  I  read  that  lady  at  all  right. 
She  didn't  know  what  I  did  about  Hortense,  she 
hadn't  overheard  Sophistication  confessing  amo- 
rous curiosity  about  Innocence;  but  the  old  Kings 
Port  lady's  sound  instinct  would  tell  her  that  a 
souse  in  the  water  wasn't  likely  to  be  enough  to 
wash  away  the  seasoning  of  a  lifetime;  and  she 
would  wai',  as  I  should,  for  the  day  when  Hor- 
tense, having  had  her  taste  of  John's  innocence, 
and  having  grown  used  to  the  souse  in  the  water, 
would  wax  restless  for  the  Replacers,  for  excite- 
ment, for  complexity,  for  the  prismatic  life.  Then 
it  might  interest  her  to  corrujjt  John;  but  if  she 
couldn't,  where  would  her  occupation  be,  and  how 
were  they  going  to  pull  through.'' 

But  now,  there  sat  Hortense  in  the  stern,  melted 
into  whatever  best  she  was  capal^le  of;  it  had 
come  into  her  face,  her  face  was  to  be  read  —  for 
the  first  time  since  I  had  known  it — and, 
strangelv  enouijh,  I  couldn't  read  lohn's  at  all. 
It  seemed  happy,   which  was  impossible. 

"  Way  enough  !  "  he  cried  suddenly,  and,  at  his 
command,  the  sailor  and  I  took  in  our  oars.      Here 
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was  the  Hcrmanas  crangway,  and  crowding  faces 
above,^  and  ejaculations  and  tears  from  Kitty. 
Yes,  Hortense  would  have  h'ked  that  return 
voyage  to  hist  h)nger.  I  was  first  on  the  gang- 
way, and  stood  to  wait  and  give  them  a  hancfout; 
but  she  lingered,  and,  rising"  slowly,  spoke  her  first 
word  to  liim,  softly:  — 

*'And  so  I  owe'you  my  life." 
"And   so  I  restore  it  to    you   complete,"  said 
Jolin,  instantly. 

None  could  have  heard  it  but  myself  —  unless 

the  sailor,  beyond  whose  comprehension  it  was 

and  I  doubted  for  a  moment  if  I  could  have  heard 
right;  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  Hortense 
stood  stiff,  and  then,  turning,  came  in  front  of 
him,  and  I  read  her  face  for  an  instant  longer, 
before  the  furious  hate  in  it  was  mastered  to  meet 
her  father's  embrace,  as  I  lielped  her  up  the  gano-. 
way.  "      ^ 

"Daughter  mine!"  said  the  General,  with  a 
magnificent  break  in  his  voice. 

But  Hortense  was  game  to  the  end.  She  took 
Kitty's  hysterics  and  the  men's  various  grades 
of  congratulation  ;  her  word  to  Gazza  would 
have  been  supreme,  but  for  his  impt  rishable  re- 
joinder. 

"  I  told  you  you  wouldn't  jump,"  was  what  she 
said. 

Gazza  stretched  both  arms,  pointing  to  John. 
"  But  a  native  !     He  was  surer  to  find  you  !  " 

At  this  they  all  remembered  John,  whom  they 
thus  far  hadn't  thought  of. 

'•  Where  is  that  Hon-hearted  boy  t "  the  General 
called  out. 
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John  hadn't  got  out  of  the  boat;  he  thought  he 
ought  to  change  his  clothes,  he  said  ;  and'  when 
Charley,  truly  astonished,  proffered  his  entire 
wardrobe  and  reminded  hi  .1  of  lunch,  it  was 
thank  you  very  much,  bui  if  he  could  be  put 
ashore —  I  looked  for  Hortensc,  to  see  what  she 
would  do,  but  Hortense,  had  gone  below  with 
Kitty  to  change  her  clothes,  and  the  genuinely 
hearty  jjrotestations  from  all  the  rest'  brought 
merely  pleasantly  firm  politeness  from  John,  as  he 
put  on  again  the  coat  he  had  flung  off  on  jump- 
ing. At  least  he  would  take  a  drink,  urged 
Charley.  Yes,  thank  you,  he  would;  and' he 
chose  brandy-and-soda,  of  which  he  poured  him- 
self a  remarkably  stiff  one.  Charley  and  I 
poured  ourselves  milder  ones,  for  the  sake  of 
company. 

"  Here's  how,"  said  Charley  to  John. 
"  Yes,  here's  how,"  I  added  more  emphatically. 
John  looked  at   Charley  with  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary smile.    "  Here's  unquestionably  how !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

We  had  a  gay  lunch  ;  I  should  have  supposed 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  Hcrmanas  re- 
frigerator;  nor  did  ihe  absence  of  Hortense  and 
John,  the  cause  of  our  jubilation,  at  all  interfere 
with  the  jubilation  itself;  by  the  time  the  launch 
was  ready  to  put  me  ashore,  Gazza  had  sung  sev- 
eral miles  of  "  good  music  "  and  double  that  quan- 
tity of  "  razzla-dazzla,"  and  General  Rieppe  was 
crying  copiously,  and  assuring  everybody  that 
God  was  very  good  to  him.  But  Kitty  had  told 
us  all  that  she  intended  Hortense  to  remain  quiet 
iii  i\\:.x  CaDiu  ;  ctHu  si'ic  kcpl  iiei  wurd. 
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Quite  sudclenl)',  as  the  launch  was  sjiceding 
me  toward  Kin<;s  Port,  I  exclaimed  aloud:  "The 
cake  ! " 

And,  I  thought,  the  cake  wa^  now  settled  for- 
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JT   was   my  lot   to  attend  but  one  of   the  wed- 
duv^>  which  Hortcnse  precipitated  (or  at  least 
determined)  by  her  plunge  into  the  water;  and, 
truth  to  say,  the  honor  of  my  presence  at  the  other 
was  not  requested  ;  therefore  I  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe the  nuptials  of  Hortense  and  Charley.     Hut 
the   papers   were   full    of   them;  what  the'female 
guests  wore,  what  the  male  guests  were  worth,  and 
what  both  ate  and  drank,  were  set  forth  in  many 
columns   of  printed   matter;    and  if  you  did  no't 
happen  to  see  this,  just  read  the  account  of  the 
next  wedding  that  occurs  among  the  New  York 
yellow  rich,  and  you  will  know  how  Charley  and 
Hortense  were  married ;  for  it's  always  the  same 
thing.     The  point  of  mark  in  this  particular  cere- 
mony of  union  lay  in   Charley's  speech;  Charley 
found    a  happy   thought  at    the  breakfast.     The 
bridal  party  (so  the  papers  had  it)  sat  on  a  dais, 
and  was  composed  exclusively  of  Oil,  Sugar,  Beef, 
Steel,  and  Union  Pacific;  merely  at  this  one  table 
five  hundred   million  dollars  were  sitting  (so  the 
papers  computed),  and  it  helped  the  bridegroom 
to  his  idea,  when,  by  the  importunate  vociferations 
of  the  company,  he  was  forced  to  get  on  his  un- 
willing legs. 

rcjcio  uiiu  pcupiv;  ui    luaL   SOU  suy     (^.^iuiriey 
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concluded,  after  thankintr  thorn)  "  that  happiness 
cannot  be  bought  with  money.  Well,  I  guess  a 
poet  never  does  learn  how  to  make  a  dollar  do  a 
dollar's  work.  Hut  I  am  no  j)oet ;  and  I  have 
learned  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  few  dollars  around. 
And  I  guess  that  my  friends  and  I.  right  here  at 
this  table,  could  organize  a  corner  in  happiness 
any  day  we  chose.  And  if  we  do,  we  will  let  you 
all   in  on  it." 

I  am  told  that  the  bride  looked  superb,  both  in 
church  and  at  the  reception  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Kitty;  and  that  General  Rieppe, 
m  spite  of  his  shattered  health,  maintained  a  noble 
aj)pearance  through  the  whole  ordeal  of  partincr 
with  his  daughter.  I  noticed  that  Beverly  Rocf- 
gers  and  Gazza  figured  prominently  among  the 
mvited  guests:  Bohm  did  not  have  to  be  invited, 
for  some  time  before  the  wedding  he  had  become 
the  husband  of  the  successfully  divorced  Kitty. 
So  much  for  the  nuptials  of  Hortenseand  Charley; 
they  were,  as  one  paper  pronounced  them,  "  up  to 
date  and  distingue."  The  paper  omitted  the  accent 
in  the  Prench  word,  which  makes  it,  I  think,  fit 
this  wedding  even  more  happily. 

"  So  Hortense,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  read  the 
paper,  "  has  squared  herself  with  Charley  after  all." 
And  I  sat  wondering  if  she  would  be  happy.  But 
she  was  not  constructed  for  happiness.  You  can- 
not be  constructed  for  all  the  different  sorts  of 
experiences  which  this  world  offers  :  each  of  our 
natures  has  its  specialty.  Hortense  was  con- 
structed for  pleasure  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
got  It,  if  not  through  Charley,  then  by  other 
means. 
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I  he  mamagc  of  I':iiza  La  Hcu  and  John  May- 
rant    was   of  a  different  quahtv;    no   pai)cr  pro- 
nounced  It  "  up  to  date."  or  bestowed  any  other 
adjectival   comments    upon    it;    for,  being  solem- 
nized m   Kings   Port,  where  such  purely  personal 
happenmgs    are    still    held    (by  the    St.    Michael 
family,  at  any  rate)  to  be  no  business  of  any  one'^ 
save    those    immediately    concerned,    the    event 
escaped    the  tarnishment  of  publicity.     Ves.  this 
marriage  was  sole  mm  zed,  :>i  word  that  I  used  above 
\vith(^ut  forethought,  and  now  repeat  with  inten- 
tion; for  certainly  no  respecter  of  language  would 
write    It    of   the    yellow    rich    and    their    blatant 
unions.      If  you're  a  Bohm  or  a  Charley,  you  may 
trivialize  or  vulgarize  or  bestialize  your  weddin-r, 
but  solemnize  it  you  don't,  for  that  is  not  "  ui)  to 
date. '  ' 

And  to  the  marriage  of  Eliza  and  John  I  went; 
for  not  only  was  the  honor  of  my  presence  re- 
quested, but  John  wrote  me,  in  both  their  names, 
a  personal  note,  which  came  to  me  faraway  in  the 
mountains,  whither  I  had  gone  from  Kings  Port. 
This  was  the  body  of  the  note :  — 

"  To  the  formal  invitation  which  you  will  re- 
ceive, Miss  La  Meu  joins  her  wish  with  mine 
that  you  will  not  be  absent  on  that  day.  We 
should  both  really  miss  you.  Miss  La  Heu  beers 
me  to  add  that  if  this  is  not  sufificient  induc'e- 
ment,  you  shall  have  a  slice  of  Lady  Baltimore." 

Not  a  long  note?  But  you  will  imagine  how 
genuinely  I  was  touched  bv  their  joint  message. 
I  was  not  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  had 
done  little  to  help  them  in  their  troubles, 
but  I  came  iiiiu    the  troubles;   with  their  mem- 
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ory  of   t]u)sc    days    I   fornurl   a    part,   aiv!   it   was 
a  part  which  it  warmed  im-  to  know  they  did  not 
di>iikL'^  to   recall.      I   had  ac  tiiallv  hccn  p'rcscnt  at 
their  fir^t   incrtinjj;.   that    dav   when   John   xisitecl 
the    ICxchan^e    to    order    hi>    \\eddin;;-cake,    and 
I'.li/a  had  ru.slied  after  him,  because  ii'i  his  emb.ir- 
r.i>Miient  he  had  for^rottm  to  tell  her  the  date  for 
whi(  h  he  wanted  it.      'I'he  cake  had  be<run  it,  the 
cake  had  continued  it.  the  cake  had  brou^dit  them 
together;  and  in  I-Iliza's  retrospect  now  I  doubted 
if  she  could   fmd  the  moment  wjien  her  love  for 
John    had    awakened;  but   if  with   women    there 
ever   is  such   a   moment,   then,  as    I    liave   before 
said,    it   was    when    the   girl    behmd    the  counter 
looked  across  at  the  handsome,  blusliing  boy,  and 
felt  stirred  to  help  him  in  liis  stumbling  attemj^ts 
to  be  businesslike  about  that  cake.      If  his  youth 
unwittingly  kindled   hers,  how  could   he  oV  she 
help  that  ?     But,  had  he  ever  once  knowr     '  and 
shown  it  to  her  during  his  period  of  bonc..,.,c 
Mortense,    then,   indeed,   the    flame   would  "have 
turned  to  ice  in  Eliza's  breast.     What  saved  him 
/or  her  was  his  Ijlind  steadfastness  against  her. 
I  hat  was  the  vei_y  thing  siie  prized  most,  once  it 
became  hers;  whereas,  any  secret  swerving  tow- 
ard her  from  Hortensc  during  his  heavy  hours  of 
probation  would  have  degraded  John  to  nothing 
in  Eliza's  eyes.     And  so,  making  all  this  out  by 
myself    in    the    mountains    after    reading  John's 
note,  I_  ordered  from  the  North  the  handsomest 
old  china  cake-dish  that  Aunt  Carola  could  find, 
to  be  sent  to  Miss  Eliza  La  Heu  with  mv  card' 
I  wanted  to  write  on  the  card,  "  Rira  bicn  gni  rira 
Ic  dcriiwr :''  but  alas!  so  ma.nv  olensnnt  thr'.nrrl-stc: 
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iiiay  never  he  said  aloud  in  this  world  of  ours. 
That  I  ordered  thiiia,  instead  of  silver,  was  due 
to  my  surmise  that  in  Kin^s  Port  —  or  at  any 
rate  hy  Mrs.  W'e^aielin  and  Miss  Josephine  St 
Michael — silver  from  any  one  not  of  the  family 
would  he  considered  vuli;ar;  it  was  only  a  sur- 
mi-,e,  and,  of  course,  it  was  precisely  the  sort  (,f 
thint;  that  I  could  not  verify  by  asking  any  of 
them. 

But  (you  may  he  asking)  how  on  (.arth  did  al! 
this  come  about.'  What  iiaj:)i)ened  in  Kings  Port 
on  the  day  following  that  imj)ortant  swim^ which 
Hortense  and  John  took  together  in  the  waters  of 
the  harbor.-* 

I  wish  tliat  I  could  tell  you  all  that  hapi)ened, 
but  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the  outside  of  things; 
the  inside  was  wholly  invisible  and  inaudible'"^to 
me,  although  we  may  be  sure,  I  think,  that  when 
the  circles  that  widened  from  Hortense's  plunge 
reached  the  shores  of  the  town,  there  must  haVe 
been  in  certain  quarters  a  considerabie  splashing. 
I  presume  that  John  communicated  to  somebody 
the_  news  of  his  broken  eDgagcment ;  for  if  he 
o'T^i^-ted  to  do  so,  with  the  wedding  invitations  to 
be  out  the  next  day,  he  was  remiss  beyond  excuse, 
and  I  think  this  very  unlikely;  and  I  also  pre- 
sume (with  some  evidence  to  go  on)  that  Hortense 
did  not,  in  the  somewhat  critical  juncture  of  her 
fortunes,  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  her  feet 
—  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used  of  a  person 
who  is  shut  up  in  the  stateroom  of  a  steam  yacht- 
To  me  John  Mayrant  made  no  sign  of  any  sort  by 
word  or  in  writing,  and  this  is  the  highest  pro()f 
he  evci  gave  me  of  his  own  deHcacy,\and  also  ot 
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liis  a-liance  upon  mine-  for  he  must  ln,-„  I,„o 
p.e.ty  sure  .l,,t  I  haj  overl,en,;  tSa ^  LunT 
e  Khng  „-o,-<ls  .spoken  between  hin.self  ,  nd  Hoi. 

.t,an„«a).     i„  John  s  place  almost  any  man  even 

h     t'n^'/"''*-"'''   """'''   ''•^™  -itl^or^ro^pel  a 

"L  enect  that  the  incident  was,  of  course    "he 

ween  ourselves."     That  would  have  been   both 

permissible  and  practical ;  but  therc^  it  was  the 

oihe-;:"'!,    ''""'"  J°l-  of  Kings   i'ort"    d 

S7^-"F---s\-u^ 

ab;vf?htij^T^rtt«;:^t^^^a:^i^.'rr 

yet    been    uprooted.      Johns   silence  to  n^\vas 
hn™   f  ^"S^  'I"'  .'  liked  ve,^-  much,  and  he  mus 
have  found  that  it  was  not  mi.spl.iced 

1  he  hrst  external  splash  of  the  few  that  I  have 

c  rred'n'l  ''"V  "'«r'"'  """ifestation,  a,  d  oc- 
c.irred  at  breakfast :  Juno  su,  .      ed  that  the  wed 

dmg  invitations  would  be  out  later  in     he    lav 

.he  ne.xt  splash,  a  somewhat  louder  one   wa    at 

l.nner,  when  Juno  inquired  of  Mrs.  Trc  Ue  if  she 

I  -'H    received    any    wedding    invitation      Vi   7 

tl>ore  was  very  decided  spli^h  1  g  "  No-;,,,:^',,;^;: 

"he  a^,d  t  ^  ■'  '^""^•^'^  ^"d  fi"t  in  at  none  of 
lum  and  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Hcnnmm 
ad  d.sa„„eared  from  the  harbor.     So  tr'^Z 
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"  Were  vou  not  on  board  that  boat  yesterday  ? "' 
Juno  inquired  ;  and  to  see  her  look  at  me  you  mlo-ht 
have  gathered  that  I  was  suspected  of  sinking  the 
vessel. 

"A  most  delightful  occasion  !  "  I  exclaimed  fill- 
ing my  face  with  a  bright  blankness. 

"  Isn't  he  awful  to  speak  that  way  about  Sun- 
day!      said  ihe  up-country-  bride. 

Thi^s  was  a  chance  for  the  poetess,  and  she  took 
It.  "  I  o  me."  she  mused,  '•  every  day  seems  fraufdit 
with  an  equal  holiness." 

"  But  I  should  think."  obser\-ed  the  Briton,  "  that 
you  could  knock  off  a  hymn  better  on  Sundays." 
All  this  while  Juno  was  looking  at  me,  and  I 
knew  It,  and  therefore  I  ate  my  food  in  a  kindlv 
sort  of  unconscious  wav,  until  she  fired  another 
shot  at  me.  "  There  is  an  absurd  ivport  that 
somebody  fell  overboard." 

"Dear  me!"  I  laughed.  "So  that  -s  what  it 
has  grown  to  already !  I  did  go  out  on  the  boat 
boom,  and  I  did  drop  off— but  into  a  boat." 

At  this  confession  of  mine  the  up-country  bride 
became  extraordinarily  arch  on  the  subject  of  the 
well-known  hospitality  of  steam  yachts,  and  for 
this  I  was  honestly  grateful  to  her;  but  Juno 
brooded  still.  "I  hope  there  is  nothing  wroncr  " 
she  said  solemnly.  *' 

Feeling  that  silence  at  this  point  would  not  be 
golden,  I  went  into  it  with  spirit.  I  told  them  of 
our  charming  party,  of  General  Rieppe's  rich  store 
of  quotations,  of  the  strict  discipline  on  board  the 
well-appointed  Hermana,  of  the  great  beauty  of 
Hortense,  and  her  evident  happi'ness  when  her 
lover  was  by  her  side.     This  Talk  of  mine  turned 
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off  any  curiosity  or  suspicion  which  the  rest  of  the 
c()m])any  may  have  begun  to  entertain  ;  but  ujion 
juno  1  tliink  it  made  scant  impression,  save  caus- 
ing her  to  set  me  down  as  an  imbecile,  h'or  tliure 
was  Doctor  Beaugaryon  wlien  we  came  into  the 
-sitting-room,  who  told  us  before  any  one  could  e^  n 
say  "  Hcnv-do-you-do,"  that  Miss  Hortense  Riej  ,je 
had  broken  her  engagement  with  John  Mayrant, 
and  that  he  had  it  \nm  Mrs.  Cornerly,  whom  he 
was  visiting  i^rofessionally.  I  caught  'the  pitying 
look  which  Juno  threw  at  me  at  this  news,  and  1 
was  happy  to  have  acquitted  myself  so  creditably 
in  the  manipulation  of  my  secret:  nobody  asked 
me  an}'  more  questions  ! 

There  is  almost  nothing  else  to  tell  you  of  how 
the  splashes  broke  on   Kings   Port.     'l^efore  the 
day  when  I  was  obliged   to  call   in   I)octt)r  Beau- 
garcon's  professional  services  (quite  a  sharp  attack 
jnit  me  to  bed  for  half  a  week)  I  found  merely  the 
following  things:  the //irw a;; a  had  gone  to  New 
York,  the  automobiles  and  the  Rei)lacers  had  also 
disappeared,  and  people  were  divided  on  the  not 
strikmgly     important    question     as     to    whether 
Hortense    and     the     General     had     accompanied 
Charley  on  the  yacht,  or  continued  northward  in 
an  automobile,  or  taken  the  train.     Gone,  in  any 
case,  the  whole  party  indubitably  was,  leaving,  I 
must  say,  a  sense  of  emptiness  : 'the  comedv  was 
over,  the  players  departed.       I   never  heard   any 
one,  not  even  Juno,  doubt   that  it  was  Hortense 
who  had  broken  the  engagement;   this  jiart  of  the 
affair  was  conducted  by  the  principals  with  great 
>kin.      Ifortense  had  evidently  written  her  version 
to  the  Cornerlys,  fnd   not  a' word    to  any  other 
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f  feet  ever  came  from  John's  mouth,  of  course. 
One  result  I  had  net  loc.ked  f.r.  though  it  was  a 
natural  one:  if  the  old  ladies  had  felt  mdignation 
at  Hortense  for  her  determination  to  marry  John 
Mayrant,  this  mdignation  was  doubled  by  her  de- 
ternunation  not  to  !      I  fear  that  few  of  us  live  bv 
logic  even  in  Kings  Port  ;  and  then,  thev  had  all 
called  upon  her  in  that  garden  for  nothin'- '     The 
■  ■  .den  thought  of  this  made  me  laugh  alone  in 
ny  bed^of  sickness;  and  when  I  canie  out  of  it 
had  sucn  a  thing   been  possible,   ^  should    have 
liked  to  congratulate  Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael 
on  her  absence  from  the  garden  occasion.     I  said 
however,  nothing  to  her,  or  to  anv  of  the  other 
adies,  upon  this  or  any  subject,  fo'r  I  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  find  them   not  at  home  when  I  paid 
my    round    of   farewell    visits.     Nor  (to  mv  real 
distress)  did  I  see  John  Mavrant  again.     The  bov 
wrote  me(I_received  it  in  bed)  a  short,  warm  note 
ot  regret,  with  nothing  else  in  it  save  the  fact  that 
he  was  leaving  town,  having  become  free  from  the 
Custom  House_  at  last.     I  fancy  that  he  ran  away 
tor  a  judicious  interval.     Who  would  not  > 

VVas  there  one  person  to  whom  he  told  the 
truth  before  he  went  ?  Did  the  girl  behind  the 
counter  hear  the  manner  in  which  the  eno-aee- 
ment  was  broken?  Ah,  none  of  us  will^-ver 
know  that!  _  But,  although  I  could  not,  without 
he  highest  impropriety,  have  spoken  to  anv  of 
the  old  ladies  about  this  business,  unless  they  had 
chosen  to  speak  to  me  — and  somehow  I  feel  that 
alter  the  abrupt  close  of  it  not  even  Mrs.  Gregory 
St.  Michael  would  have  been  likely  to  touch  on 
the  subject  with  an  outsider -i- there  was  nothin- 
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wliatever  to  forbid  my  indulijjing  in  a  skirmish 
with  EHza  La  Heu;  therefore  I  kmehed  ai.  the 
Exchange  on  my  last  day. 

"To  the  mountains?"  she  said,  in  rejily  to  my 
information  about  mv  jilans  of  travel. 

"  Doctor  Beaufrn  savs  nothintr  else  can  so 

{[uickly  restore  me 

"  Stay  there  for  the  ihodcdrndrons,  then,"  she 
bade  me.  "  No  sight  more  beautiful  in  all  the 
South." 

"  Town  seems  deserted,"  I  pursued.  "  Every- 
body gone." 

"  ( )h,  not  cvervbodv  !  " 

" /\ll  the  interesting  people. 

"  Thank  you." 

"  I  meant,  interesting  to  Vf^?/." 

I  saw  her  decide  not  to  be  angry;  and  her 
decision  changed  and  saved  our  conversation  from 
the  trashy,  bantering  tone  which  it  was  taking, 
and  brought  it  to  a  pass  most  unexpected  to  both 
of  us. 

She  gave  me  a  charming  and  friendly  smile. 
"  Well,  you,  at  any  rate,  are  going  away.  And  I 
am  really  sorry  for  that." 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  me  with  perfect  frank- 
ness. I  was  not  in  love  with  Eliza  La  Heu,  but 
riearer  to  love  than  I  had  ever  been  then,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy,  very  easy,  to  h.t  one's  self 
go  straight  onward  into  love.  There  are  for  a 
man  more  ways  of  falling  into  that  state  than 
romancers  would  have  us  to  believe,  and  one  of 
them  is  by  an  assent  of  the  will  at  a  certain  given 
moment,  which  the  heart  promptly  follows — just 
as  a  man  in  a  moment  decides  he  will  espouse  a 
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cause,  and  soon  finds  himself  hotly  fiL,rluing  for  it 
body  and  soul.  I  eould  have  t;one'out  of  that 
h.xchange  completely  in  love  with  I{li/.a  La  P.'cu  • 
but  my  will  did  not  give  its  as>ent.  and  I  saw  lohn' 
Mayrant  not  as  a  rival,  but  as  one  whose  haiMjiness 
I  greatly  desired. 

"Thank  y(ni,'"  1  said,  "for  telling  me  you  are 
sorry  I  am  going.  And  now,  may  I  treat  vnu 
more  than  ever  as  a  friend,  and  tell'  vou  of  a  Vir- 
cumstance  which  Kings  Port  does 'not  know?" 
It  put  her  on  her  guard.  "  Don't  be  indiscreet,"' 
she  laughed. 

"  Isn't  timely  indiscretion  discretion  ?  " 
"And  don't  be  clever,"  she    said.      "Tell    me 
what  you  have  to  say  —  if  you're  quite  sure  you'll 
not  be  sorry." 

"Quite  sure.  There's  no  reason  —  now  that 
the  untruth  is  properly  and  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished—  that  one  person  should  not  know  that 
John  Mayrant  broke  that  engagement."  And  I 
told  her  the  whole  of  it.  "  If  Tm  outrageous  to 
share  this  secret  with  you,"  I  concluded.  "  I 
can  only  say  that  I  couldn't  stand  the  unfairness 
any  longer." 

"  He  jumped  straight  in  .^ "  said  Eli/a. 

"Oh,  straight!" 

"  Of  course,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  just  after  declaring  that  he  wouldn't." 

'  Of  course,"  she  murmured  again.  "And  the 
current  took  them  right  away  ? ''' 

"  Instantly." 

"  Was  he  very  tired  when  you  got  to  him  ?  " 

I  answered  this  question  and  a  number  of 
others,  backward  and  forward,  until  she  had  led 
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me  to  cover  the  wliole  incident  about  twice-and-a- 
half  times.  Then  slie  had  a  silence,  and  after  this 
a  rellection. 

"  How  well  they  managed  it!  " 

'•  Managed  what  ?  "" 

"  The  accej)ted  version." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  " 

"  And  you  and  I  will  not  spoi'  it  for  them,"  she 
declared. 

.As  I  took  my  final  leave  of  her  she  put  a  flower 
in  mv  buttonhole.  Mv  reflection  was  then,  and  is 
now,  that  if  she  already  knew  the  truth  from  John 
himself,  hov.  well  s//v  managed  it! 

So  that  same  night  I  took  the  lugubrious  train 
which  bore  me  with  the  grossest  deliberation  to 
the  mountains ;  and  among  the  mountains  and 
their  waterfalls  I  stayed  and  saw  the  rhododen- 
drons, and  was  preparing  to  journey  home  when 
the  invitation  came  from  John  and  Eliza. 

I  have  already  said  that  of  this  wedding  no 
word  was  in  the  papers.  Kings  Port  by  the  war 
lost  all  material  things,  but  not  the  others,  among 
which  precious  privacy  remains  to  her;  and,  (J 
Kings  Port,  may  you  never  lose  your  grasp  of  that 
treasure  !  May  you  never  know  the  land  where 
the  reporter  blooms,  where  if  any  joy  or  grief 
befall  you,  the  public  press  rings  your  doorbell  and 
demands  the  particulars,  and  if  you  denv  it  the 
particulars,  it  makes  them  up  and  says  something 
scurrilous  about  vou  into  the  bartrain.  Therefore 
nothing  was  printed,  morning  or  evening,  about 
John  and  Eliza.  Nor  was  the  wedding  service 
held  in  church  to  the  accompaniment  of  nodding 
bonnets  and  gaping  stragglers.     No  eye  not  tender 
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with   regard   and   cnK.tion   lor.kcd  en   while    fohn 
took    hhza   to  his   ux.dc:.d   wife,   t.,    live   t.,,;ether 
atterGods  ordinance  in  the  holy  state  of  matri 
niony. 

In    Ro3'al   Street,   not   many  steps  from   S.uith 
nace,  there   stands  a  quiet  house  a  little    back 
upon  whose  face  sorrow  has  struck  manv  blows' 
but  made  no  deep  wounds  yet ;  no  scorch  from  the 
tires  of  war  is  visible,  and  the  rendincr  of  the  earth- 
quake does  not  show  too  plainly;  but  there  han<rs 
about  the  house  a  gravity  that  comes  from  seeimr 
and  suffering  much,  and  a  sweetness  from  haviiv^ 
sheltered  many  generations  of   smiles  and  tears" 
1  he  long  linked  chain  of   births  and  deaths  here 
has  not  been  broken  and  scattered,  and  the  grand- 
children look  out  of  the  same  windows  from  which 
the  grandsires  gazed,  whose  faces  now  in  picture 
frames  still   watch  serenely  the  sad  present  from 
their  happy  past.     Therefore  the  rooms  lie  in  still 
depths  of  association,  and  from  the  walls,  the  stairs 
the  furniture,  flows  the  benign  influence  of  undis- 
persed  memories ;  it  sheds  its  tempered  radiance 
upon  the  old  miniatures,  and    upon    every  fresh 
flower  that  comes  in  from  the  garden  ;  it  seems 
to  pass  through  the  open  doors  to  and  fro  like  a 
tranquil  blessing;  it  is  beyond  joy  and  pain,  because 
time  has  distilled  it  from  both  of  these-  it  is  the 
a.  cmbled   essence  of   kinship    and    bloid    unity, 
ennched  by  each  succeeding  brood  that  is  born 
is  married   is  fruitful  in  its  turn,  and  dies  remem- 
bered ;    only  the  balm  of  faith  is  stronger  to  sus- 
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,.  „„....  ...^..^  gives  Ub  this;  and  the  sacred  cup 
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77/tVt-  //(///.r,,-  „^ou/  the  house  a  gravity  .   .   .  and  a  siueetiiess 

of  it  which  our  native  land  once  held  is  almost 
empty. 
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one,  and  the  faces  of  the  older  generations  grew 
soft  beneath  it,  and  pensive  eyes  became  kistrous, 
and  into  pale  cheeks  the  rosy  tint  came  like  an 
echo  faintly  back  for  a  short  hour.  They  made 
so  little  sound  in  their  quiet  happiness  of  con- 
gratulation that  it  might  have  been  a  dream;  and 
they  were  so  few  that  the  house  with  the  sense 
of  its  memories  v/as  not  lost  with  the  movement 
and  crowding,  but  seemed  still  to  jjreside  over  the 
whole,  and  send  down  its  benediction. 

When  it  was  my  turn  to  shake  the  hands  of 
bride  and  groom,  John  asked:  — 

"  What  did  your  friend  do  with  your  advice  ?  " 

And  I  replied,  "  He  has  taken  it." 

"  Perhaps  not  that,"  John  returned,  '  but  you 
must  have  helped  him  to  see  his  way." 

When  the  bride  came  to  cut  the  cake,  she  called 
me  to  her  and  fulfilled  her  jiromise. 

"  You  have  always  liked  my  baking,"  she  said. 

"  Then  you  made  it  after  all,"  I  answered. 

"  I  would  not  have  been  married  without  doing 
so,"  she  declared  sweetly. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  away,  they 
were  surrounded  with  affectionate  God-speeds ; 
but  Miss  Josephine  St.  Michael  waited  to  be  the 
last,  standing  a  little  apart,  her  severe  and  chiselled 
face  turned  aside,  and  seeming  to  watch  a  mock- 
ing-bird that  was  perched  in  his  cage  at  a  windou- 
halfway  up  the  stairs. 

"  He  is  usually  not  so  silent,"  Miss  Josephine 
said  to  me.  "  I  suppose  we  are  too  many  visitors 
for  him." 

Then   I  saw  that    the   old   lady,    beneath    her 
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John  and  Eliza  came  down  the  stairs.  Miss 
Josejihinc  ^  .ok  each  of  them  to  her  heart,  hut 
^hc  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak;  and  a  single 
tear  rolled  down  her  face,  as  the  boy  and  girl 
continued  to  the  hall-door.  There  IKiddy  Hen 
stood,  and  John's  gay  good-by  to  him  was  the 
last  word  that  I  heard  the  bridegroom  say. 
V\  hile  we  all  stood  silently  watching  them  as 
they  drove  away  from  the  tall  iron  gate,  the 
mocking-bird  on  the  staircase  broke  into  melo- 
dious ripples  of  song. 
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^NO  now  here  goes  my  languacre  back  into  the 
small-clothes  that  it  wore  at  the  beginning  of 
all,  when  I  told  you  something  of  that  colonial 
society,  the  Selected  Salic  Scions,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  my  Aunt.  It  were  bevond  my  compass 
to  approach  this  august  body  of  men  and  women 
with  the  respect  that  is  its  due,  did  I  attire  myself 
in  that  modern  garment  which,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  vulgar,  is  denoted  pants. 

You  will  scarce  have  forgot,  I  must  suppose, 
the  importance  set  by  my  Aunt  Carola  upon  the 
establishing  of  the  Scions  in  new  territories, 
wherever  such  persons  as  were  both  qualified  by 
their  descent  and  in  themselves  worthy,  should  be 
found ;  and  you  will  remember  that  I  was  bidden 
by  her  to  look  in  South  Carolina  for  members  of 
the  Bombo  connection  which  she  was  inclined  to 
suspect  existed  in  that  state.  My  neglect  to 
make  this  inquiry  for  my  kind  Aunt  now  smote 
me  sharply  when  all  seemed  too  late.  John  May- 
rant  had  spoken  of  Kill-devil  Bombo,  the  very 
personage  through  whom  lay  Aunt  Carola  s  claim 
to  kingly  lineage,  and  I  had  let  John  Mayrant  go 
away  upon  his  honeymoon  without  ever  question- 
ing hini  upon  this  subject.  As  I  looked  back 
upon  tne  ease  with  which   i  might  have  settled 
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the  matter,  and  forward  to  my  return  empty- 
handed  to  the  generous  relative  to  wliom  I  owed 
this  agreeable  experience  of  travel,  1  felt  i;uilty 
indeed.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  follow  John  Mayrant 
intcj  whatever  retreat  of  bliss  he  had  betaken  him- 
self to.  and  I  be<^t;e(l  him  earnestly  to  write  me  at 
his  e.irly  convenience  all  that  he  might  know  (^f 
Hombos  in  South  Carolina.  Consecpiently,  I  was 
able,  on  reaching  home,  to  meet  Aunt  Carola  with 
some  sort  of  countenance,  and  to  assure  her  that 
I  expected  j)resently  to  be  furnished  with  authen- 
tic and  valuable  particulars. 

I  now  learned  that  the  Selected  Salic  Scions 
had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  during  my  short 
absence.  It  a])i)eared  that  the  origin  of  tlie  whole 
movement  had  sprung  from  a  needy  but  ingenious 
youth  in  some  manufacturing  town  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  lad  had  a  cousin,  who  had  amassed 
from  nothing  a  noble  fortune  by  in\enting  one 
day  a  speedy  and  convenient  fasliion  of  opening 
beer  bottles;  and  this  cousin's  achievement  had 
set  him  to  looking  about  liim.  He  soon  discovered 
that  in  our  great  republic  everywhere  there  were 
li\ing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  were  utterly  unaware  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  kings.  Borrowing  a  little  monev 
to  lloat  him,  he  set  up  The  Auicricaii  Ah)ianacli 
lie  GotJia  and  began  (for  the  minimum  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  a  pedigree)  to  reveal  to  these  eager 
people  the  chain  of  links  that  connected  them  with 
royalty.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  time  the  brevity  of 
which  is  incredible,  this  young  man  passed  from 
complete  indigence  to  a  wife  and  four  automobiles, 
or  an  automcjuiic  and  lOur  \vi\c5»  —  i  don't  lemeni- 
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her  wliich  he  had  the  four  of.  There  was  so 
much  royal  blood  about  that  it  had  spilled  into 
several  rival  organizations,  each  bitterlv  warrini;- 
with  ■  J  other;  but  my  Aunt  assured  me  that  lu'r 
society  was  the  only  one  that  any  re>|)ectable 
person  beloni^ed  to. 

I  am  minded  to  announce  a  rule  of  discreet 
conduct:  Never  read  aloud  any  letter  that  vuu 
have  not  first  read  to  yourself.  'Had  I  observed 
this  rule —  but  listen:  — 

It  s()  ha|)pened  that  Aunt  Carola  was  at  lunch- 
eon with  us  when  the  postman  brought  John 
Mayrant's  answer  to  my  inquiry,  and  at' the  .^ight 
of  his  handwriting  I  thoughtlessly  exclaimed  to 
my  Aunt  that  here  at  last  \ve  had  all  there  was 
to  be  known  concerning  the  Hombos  in  South 
Carolina  ;  with  this  I  tore  open  the  missive  and 
embarked  upon  a  reading  of  it  for  the  edification 
of  all  present.  I  pass  over  the  beginning  of  John's 
communication,  because  it  was  merely  the  obser- 
vations of  a  man  upon  his  honeymoon,  and  was 
confined  to  laudatory  accounts  of  scenery  and 
weather,  and  the  beauty  of  all  life  when  once  one 
saw  it  with  his  eyes  truly  opened. 

"No  Bombos  ever  came  to  Carolina,"  he  now 
continued,  "  that  I  know  of,  or  that  Aunt  Josephine 
knows  of,  which  is  more  to  the  jioint.  Aunt  Jose- 
phine has  cojMcd  me  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  William  IH'rd,  Esq.,  of  Westover,  Virginia,  in 
which  mention  is  made,  not  of  the  family,  but  of  a 
rum  punch  which  seems  to  have  been  concocted 
first  by  Admiral  Bombo,  from  a  New  England 
brand  of  rum  so  very  deadly  that  it  was  not  in- 
aptly styled  •  kill-devil '  by  the   early  planters    of 
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the  colony.  That  the  puncl,  drifted  to  Caroh'na 
aiid  still  survives  Jsere,  you  have  reason  10  know. 
Therefore  if  any  remote  ancestors  of  yours  con- 
tracted an  alliance  .ith  Kill-devil  Bomho,  I  can 
imagine  no  resulting  offspring  of  such  union  but 
a  series  of  severe  attacks  of  delir  — " 

"  /^r//rt/.'="'  interrupted  Aunt  Carola,  at  this 
l)oint,  in  her  most  formidable  voice.  "  What's 
that  stuff  you're  reading,  Augustus?" 

I  shook  in  my  shoes.  '  "  Why,  Aunt,  it's 
John  —  " 

"Not  another  word,  sir!  And  never  let  me 
hear  his  name  again.  To  think  — to  think  —  " 
But  here  Aunt  Carola's  face  grew  extremely  red, 
and  she  choked  so  decidedly  that  Uncle  Andrew- 
poured  her  a  ^lass  of  water. 

The  rest  of  our  luncheon  was  conducted  with 
remarkable  solem.nity. 

As  we  were  rising  from  table,  my  Aunt  said:  — 

"It  was  high  time,  Augustus/that  you  came 
home.  You  seem  to  have  got  into  very  strange 
company  down  there."  ^ 

This  was  the  last  reference  to  the  Bombos  that 
my  Aunt  ever  made  in  my  hearing.  Of  course  it 
IS  prepostcous  to  suppose  that  she  traces  her 
descent  from  a  king  through  a  mere  bowl  of 
Jjunch,  and  her  being  still  the  president  of  the 
Selected  Salic  Scions  is  proof  irrefutable  that  her 
claim  rests  upon  a  more  solid  foundation. 
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T  THINK  that  John  Mayrant,  Jr..  is  going  to 
■^  look  like  his  mother.  I  was  ver)-  glad  to  be 
present  when  iie  was  christened,  and  at  this  cere- 
mony I  did  not  feel  as  I  had  felt  the  year  before 
at  the  wedding;  for  then  I  had  known  well 
enough  that  if  the  old  ladies  found  any  blemish 
on  that  occasion,  it  \\as  my  being  there!  To 
them  I  must  remain  forever  a  "  Yankee,"  a  wall 
perfectly  imaginary  and  perfectly  real  between  us; 
and  the  fact  that  young  John  could  take  any  other 
view  of  me,  was  to  them  a  sign  of  that  "  radical  " 
tendency  in  him  which  they  were  able  to  forgive 
solely  because  he  was  of  the  younger  generation, 
and  didn't  know  any  better. 

And  with  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  re- 
membering a  certain  very  grave  talk  I  had  once 
held  with  Eliza  in  the  Exchange  about  the  North 
and  the  South,  in  which  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  make  her  see  that  there  is  on  our  soil  nowadays 
such  a  being  as  an  American,  who  feels,  wherever 
he  goes  in  our  native  land,  that  it  is  all  his,  and 
that  he  belongs  everywhere  to  it,  I  looked  at 
the  little  John  Mayrant,  and  then   I  said  to  his 

mother:  — 
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"  And  will  you  teach  him  '  Dixie  '  and  '  Yankee 
Doodle'  as  well?" 

But  Eliza  smiled  at  me  with  friendly,  inscrutable 
eyes. 

"  Oh,"  said  John,  "you  mustn't  ask  too  much 
of  the  ladies.      I'll  see  to  all  that." 

Perhaps  he  will.  And  an  education  at  Har- 
vard College  need  not  cause  the  boy  to  fori^et  his 
race,  or  his  name,  or  his  traditions,  but  only  to 
value  them  more,  as  they  should  be  valued.  And 
the  way  that  they  should  be  valued  is  this:  that 
the  boy  in  thinking  of  them  should  say  to  himself, 
"I  am  proud  of  my  ancestors ;  let  my  life  make 
them  proud  of  me." 

But,  in  any  case,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  think  of 
the  boy  being  brought  up  by  Eliza,  and  not  by 
Hortense  ? 

And  so  my  portrait  of  Kings  Port  is  finished. 
That  the  likeness  is  not  perfect,  I  am  only  too 
sensible.  No  painter  that  I  have  heard  of  ever 
satisfies  the  whole  family.  But,  should  any  of  the 
St.  Michaels  see  this  picture,  I  trust  they  may 
obser\'e  that  if  some  of  the  touches  are  faulty, 
true  admiration  and  love  of  his  subject  animated 
the  artist's  hand;  and  if  Miss  Josephine  St. 
Michael  should  be  pleased  with  anv  of  it,  I  could 
wish  that  she  might  indicate  this  by  sending  me 
a  Lady  Baltimore;  we  have  no  cake  here  that 
approaches  it. 


By  the  Same  Author 
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"There  is  not  a  page  in  Mr.  Wister's  new  Ixiok  which  is  not  interest- 
ing. This  is  its  first  great  merit,  that  it  arouses  the  syiuiiathy  of  the  leader 
anil  holds  him  absorbed  and  amused  to  the  end.  It  does  a  great  deal 
more  for  him.  .  .  .  Whoever  reads  the  first  page  will  fmd  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  put  the  book  down  until  he  has  read  every  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  four  in  the  book,  and  then  he  will  wish  there  were  more  i.f 
them." — The  Xew   York   Tribune. 

"  Ml-.  Wister  has  drawn  real  men  and  real  women,  and  a  day  that  America 
has  centuries  of  reason  for  pride  in,  now  passing  away  forever.  .  .  .  \o 
one  writes  of  the  frontier  with  more  interest  than  this  young  rhilailel]ihia 
author,  and  no  one  writes  literature  more  essentially  American.  In  77ie 
rir^^nnaii  he  has  put  forth  a  bo(jk  that  will  be  remembered  and  read  with 
interest  for  many  years  hence.      May  he  soon  write  another  as  good  1  " 

—  T/ie  Chiiago  .Imenain. 

"  Mr.  Wister  is  an  engaging  story-teller.  His  descriptions  are  always 
graphic,  and  he  increas<-s  his  reputation  for  narrative  bristling  with  Ameri- 
canism in  this  volume.  lie  knows  the  West  by  iong  and  intimate  personal 
contact,  and  he  brings  to  his  subject  a  depth  of  appreciation  and  under- 
standing unsurpassed  by  any  other  writer  who  has  chosen  the  Far  West  as 
a  theme  in  fiction.  .  .  .  The  story  is  human  and  ali\  e.  It  has  the  '  touch 
and  go'  of  the  vibrating  life  of  the  expansive  American  West  and  puts  the 
c<iuntry  and  the  people  vividly  before  the  reader  " 

—  rhiladclphia  Times'  Saturday  Re~,ir,v. 
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"  It  is  the  best  story  Mr.  Major  has  written,  and  as  a  story  pure  an 
siiiiplf,  it  stands  shoulder-hi^h  above  hosts  of  tales  that  have  clinclie 
their  hold   upon  popular  favor."  —  ChiiUi^o   Tribune. 
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